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the country of the Danes (1). The 
name is of great antiquity, at leaſt 


was uſed in the gth century (2). In the mid- 
dle ages Denmark was uſually expreſſed in 
Latin by Dacia; and not only foreigners, but 


(1) The word Mark ab. beck in Daniſh and German, 
a frontier, a field, or part of a country; and in this laft 


ſenſe it bears the names of Finmark, and Lapmark. In the 


old Iſlandic writings Denmark is called Danavelde, as Swe- 
den is Sviaveld. Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. I. ch. i. Mallet. Hift, 


de Danem. Tom. III. p. 29. 
(2) On the tomb of king Gormo, who ed! in the IXth 


century, is engraved in Runic characters, r and 


' elſewhere Tanmuark, Pontoppayl P. Il. 5 0 


\ ENMARK 3 no more * Nene, 
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the kings of Denmark themſelves uſed his 


appellation, both in their titles and ſeals (a). 
8 E QF. II. 


We, The kingdom of Denmark lies between 
boundaries, 
and extent, 54. deg. 15. min. and 57, 42. north lat. 


and 23. 55. and 28, 43. caſt long. South- 
ward it confines on Germany, and particu- 
larly on Holſtein, from which towards the 
eaſt it is ſeparated by the Levenſaw, and 
towards the weſt by the Eider (3). Weſt- 
ward it is ſurrounded by the north ſea, 
northward by the Cattegat (4), and eaſt- 
ward by the Belt (5) or the Baltic (6): the 
whole country contains 8 50 Daniſh ſquare 
miles (5). 
| S.E CT. II. 

The weather is pretty moderate, with- 
out any very ſevere cold in winter, or intenſe 
on laſting heats in nen The air is 


(a0 Pontop p. III. 
- (3) This ppid. thus forms the boundaries between Den- 


mark and Germany; and over the Holſtein gate at Reinſ- 


2 


burg, through which town it runs, are theſe words : Ei- 

« dora Romani Terminus Imperii.“ This boundary was 

ſettled - at the peace between Charles the Great and king 

Hemmin 72 

* (4). The Sinus Codranus; for the * of the name of 
t, ſee Pontoppid. B. I. p 

680 he water between Jutland 7 pos Fuhnen is called the 

Little Belt, and that between Fuhnen and Zealand the Great, 

Belt, or only the Belt. 

of It is r that the North · Sea is continually 
on hs and, but the Baltic receding from i it Pon- 

id. Vol. I. p. 318; 

(6) Pontoppid. nt ai 


damp, 


_ * 1 
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DANEMARK. {1 E 
PII particularly in ſpring, but ſo puri- N 

fied by the winds, that up the country it is 
generally very healthy, though along the 
coaſts ſomething noxions, as more expoſed 


to the fogs, and the ſaline vapours of the 
ſea (c). 


SECT. Iv. / 


Denar is for the moſt part a Preh Fields and 
country, ſo that, excepting Himmelberg 
and Bouberg in Jutland, and Creideberg, or 
Chalk- hill, in the iſland of Moen, very few : 
of the eminences can be properly called 
mountains (4). Large and navigable rivers it 
has none, the country not affording ſpace for 
a long courſe. This want is in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupplied by the many bays, which are 
of great convenience to the inhabitants: for l 
trade and intercourſe (e). 


SECT. V. 


Denmark produces all the neceſſaries and Fertility, - 
many of the conveniencies of life in great” 
plenty; and ſome things ſuperabundantly. 
In the animal kingdom we find large and 
beautiful horſes, horned cattle (7) 2 75 


* 


(9 Pontoppid.. Vol. I. B. II. cho 'l, 52 

(4) Ibid. ch. ii. | 

(e). Ibid. c. vii, p. 335. 

| (7) Theſe, together with the-b-ſt horſes, are chiefly bred in 
Jutland, where the — of them makes a profitable ar- 


ticle. | 
B 2 2 . 


. 
% 
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good; likewiſe all kinds of deer, hares and 


PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
(8) and ſwine in great numbers, and very 


rabbits, poultry, and wild-fowl (9g); with 
great variety of _ 3 ſea-fiſh 
(10). 

The vegetable kin hs is not indeed ſo 
liberal, ſome parts having little or no wood, 


not even for fuel (11); though on the other 


hand it. affords wheat, rye, barley, oats, - 
buck-wheat, peaſe, beans, lentils, turnip- 
ſeed, . cumin, muſtard-ſeed, and fome in 


| ſuch quantities as to be exported ; it like- 


wiſe produces flax, hemp, and hops, but 
not ſufficient for home conſumption. The 
French colony at Fridericia in Jutland, have 


met with great ſucceſs in their culture of 
tobacco, which, however, is uſed only by 


the lower claſs (J). 
Denmark was formerly thought to be 


quite deſtitute of minerals, but lately it has 


(8) The Daniſh ſheep, however, are but ſmall, and their 
wool very indifferent, except that of Eiderſtadt, which, next 
to the Spaniſh and Engliſh is the beſt in Europe. Pontop- 
pid: Vol. I. p. 397 

(9) An extenſive account of theſe is to be met with in 
Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. II. ch. i. | 

(10) Between two and three hundred years ago, the le- 
proſy came to be a common diſtemper in Denmark, as it is 


no in the weſtern point of Norway and Iceland, and mas 


to eating too much fiſh ; but that food is no longer i in ſu 
plenty as formerly. Pontoppid. Vol. I. p. 40 

(11) This want is ſupplied. by * and l in ſome parts 
even by ſtraw. Pontoppid. Vol. I. p. 207, 

Oh) Ibid. B. II. ch. viii. 


been 


DENMARK: 


been found to contain mines even of gold 
and filver ; ; ; ſeveral places abound in iron, 
and particularly that called moor- iron, 
from its ore being dug out of moors (g). 
Other foſſils of the growth of Denmark 
are ſalt · petre, vitriol, allum, amber, ſeve- 
ral uſeful earths, as fuller's earth, bole, por- 
cCelaine- clay (12), very fine chalk, tripoly, 
with ſome dyes (4) ; ſtones of all kinds as 
lime, marble, touch-ſtone, mill-ſtone, ſlate, 
pit-coal, ſpat, agate (i); a mineral, how- 
ever, long wiſhed for but not leb diſcovered, 
IS falt (13). ed i 55 


| 8 E C. T., VI. 


The kingdom of Denmark includes the Dirifion of 
idands of Zealand, Fuhnen, Langland, * N 
Laaland, Falſter, Bornholm, Moen, with 
ſome leſſer iſlands, the Peninſula of Into 
and the dutchy of Sleſwick. 5 


"© Pontoppid. B. II. vol. I. cap. v. 5 
(12) This is found in the iſland of Bornholm. and one: 
Tournier a Frenchman has made a complete ſet of table fur- ; 

niture of it. Ibid. Vol. I. p. 344. FHV | | 

(5) Ibid. ch iy. | LIES I 

(7) Ibid. chap. iii. | 

Li. 3) The country-folks on "the 8 have a mift of 

ng falt with tang, or ſea- weed, but which, beſides its 

dingy colour, is rather bitter than ſalt. The iphabitants of 
ſome parts of Sleſwick boil ſalt from a ſaline earth, which. 
they get out of the ſea, and under the name of Frieſland ſalt 
it fetches no mean price; but this ann is en 45 
Vol. I, P. 298. 111 
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Theſe countries, Sleſwick excepted, are 
divided into ſeven goyernments called Stifts- 
amptſters, and over each is a ſtiftſamptſman, 
(14). In the iſlands are three Stiftſamptſters, 
namely, I. Zealand, to which likewiſe 
belong the iflands of Bornholm and Moen. 
2. Fuhnen, to which is annexed Lange- 
land. 3. Laaland and Palfler: and in 
| Pe four; 4. Allborg, 5. ung 
6. Aathuus, and 7. Ripen. N 

The dutchy of Sleſwick is adminiftered 
67 a governor, who likewiſe preſides over 
the king of Denmark's part of Holſtein. 


SE CT. VII. 


The kingdom of Norwa by the Danes 
called Norge, and by the * Norrige, 
has been united wie one ſovereignty with 
Denmark very near 400 years: it extends 
from 57, 47. to 71, 30 north lat. its length 
being in a direct line 202, and by the wind- 
ing of the coaſts 359 Norway miles; 

whereas its breadth is in moſt parts not 


(14) This appellation is derived 2 the coufiitetians 
made at the time of the Reformation reſent Stiftſampters 
were formerly biſhopricks. Chriſtian Ty having, in 55 
removed the Catholic biſhops from their campts, or dioceſes 
a king's officer, called Befalningſmand, was placed over 

every dioceſe ; he exerciſed the temporal rights and jurif- 
diction of the bitops, and collected Weir; incomes; and af- 
terwards was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Stiftampt{man, 
or ſteward of the Dioceſe. Holberg's Hiſt, of Denmark, 


Part II. p. 351. 
above 


DENMARK. 
above 30, 40, 6r 50, and in fortie but 6 
ſuch miles. The winters in the eaſt, and 
ears in the northern parts, ate ex- 
remely ſevere, but along the weſtern coaſt 
-toletable : the ſümmer's heat is 
es than mi; eh be imagined, which is 
partly owing to he length of the days, and 
the ſtrong feflections of the ſun from the 
mountains and rocks. 
The cotfitry is wild and barren, and the 
greater part of it orer-run with mountains, 


matſhes, and deſerts. The prineipal chain 


of mountains is the Kolen, which; under 
different names, runs through all Norway 
ſrom north to ſouth. From theſe fnoun- 
tains | iſſue innumerable ſprings, — * 
and rivers, the laſt of which are all called 
Blven. 
Some ports, Botrevet, 12 good aſs 
ture, with plenty of horned cattle ; — 
which, like the ſlicep, are very ſmall. The 
Norway horſes, though deficient in fize; are 
well ſhaped, ſtrong, and ſwift. The country 
abounds in game of all kinds, and its foreſts 
and mountains Harbour mary beaſts of 
The adjacent fe, with the maily hays 
and rivers, affords plenty of fiſh the laſt 
particularly fwarm with ſalmmon, which, 
with many other kinds, and ſome thou- 

B 4 ſand 
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ſand tons of hexripgs, are reported every 
ear. 
| . The vaſt an 3 mi aualiddy- 
ties of timber, chiefly oaks and firs, with 
which a conſiderable trade is carried on. 
But in grain Norway by no means anſwers 
the neceſſary demands of the inhabitants; 
beſides what little it does afford, is often 
ſpoiled whilſt ſtanding, either by the ſharp- 
neſs,of a ſudden cold, or the too great 1 
of the ſummer, or by unſeaſonable rains. 
Norway's greateſt wealth conſiſts in its 
metals. It was not till under Chriſtian III. 
that the mines came to be properly worked; 
and ever ſince they have yielded great proſits 
in iron, copper, ſilver and even gold (15). 
Magnets have been found here and there, 
together with ſome gems, as agate and 
beautiful marbles, as jaſper, granite (&). 
Norway is divided into four ——— 


Chriſtania, or Aggerhuus, eee. 
e and Drontheim. , - 


A 


E c T. vil. 
The iſland of Iceland was peop led ind 
cultivated towards the cloſe of the ninth 
century, ö by ſome Norwegian emigrants, 


4 92 Of mis gold. though in no great quantity, Chriſtian | 
and Chriſtian V. made ducats. Holberg, c. 4. §. 42, 


49 See Buſching's Geography, Vol. I. 


flying 


OO DENMARK. . 
flying from the tyranny of Harold Harfagar 


king of Norway. The colony formed itſelf 


into an ariſtocratical government, which 


ſubſiſted a conſiderable time, till reduced 
by Haquin V. king of Norway; and not 
long after Iceland came under the Daniſh - 


dominion, together with Norway (D. It 
BY between 63 and 70 deg. north lat. and 
its length from S. E. to N. W. extends 


about 120 German miles; its greateſt 
breadth is 1 50, and its ſmalleſt 12 of the 


ſame miles. Its name is owing to the 
maſſes of ice driving down from the nor- 
thern ocean. The iſland is a heap of rocks 


— 


and mountains, of which Hecla is particu- | 


larly mentioned by geographers, as once a 
_ volcano, tho' for ſome years paſt it has ceaſed 
to emit fire. But in April 1766, it renewed 
its exploſions, emitting ſmoak and fire, with 
ſand and ſtones of an extraordinary bigneſs, 
accompanied as uſual with an earthquake; 


and other burning mountains have broken 


out. The ſoil is full of ſulphur and ſalt-petre, 
which ſometimes taking fire, is attended with 
deplorable ravages, as particularly in 1729. 


Its principal vegetables, for it affords no 


trees, nor corn, are here and there ſome 


blackberry and juniper buſhes. All 'the 


(1) See Mallet's Introduction to the Hiſtory of 3 
Vol. [0 Be 


flour 
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flour is brought from Denmark, but this is 
only within the reach of the more wealthy; 
the poor live on dried fiſh and fleſh,: and 


make a ſort of bread of ſea weeds. © Some 
ſpots. near the rivers yield very good paſture, 


and in theſe the Icelanders- breed horned 


cattle and ſheep in middling plenty. The 
horſes, which like the other cattle; are very 
ſmall, are left to range about and ſhift for 
themſelves. There are no beaſts of prey, 


or for the chace, except foxes, which from 


being in ſummer blue or grey, become 
white in winter; a few are black; but with 
wild fowl (16), and birds of prey (79. * 


| land may be ſaid to ſwarm. -- 


Its many bays, together with the ocean, 
afford vaſt quantities of fiſh, as her- 
ring, ſole, whiting, haddock, 2 8) of 
ſeveral. kinds, Ward e 1 
whales (0. 20 + 7 

The Faro Alando, of which akon are 
twenty-five, lying in 61 and 62 deg. north 


(16) Among them is the eider, fo mne for its down. 

(17) Partieularly falcons; reckoted the beſt- in Euro 
they are either grey, g and white, or all white; the 1: 
are accounted the beſt. S Rudetfon's Iceland. | 
| 110 Of which the people make ſockfiſh, n 11 

(19) It is nothing uncommon for one of theſe to weigh 
four hundred pound; whereas in the North-ſea they are ne- 
ver known to exceed an hundred arid twenty, or an hundred 
[ant thirty IE. Of theſe fiſhes are made raff and reckel- 
ng, ſo we | known in Lower Saxony. Ibid. 


(] Ibid * p54. 


lat. 


DAN EMAR R. 
lat. We ſomething more to the ſouth-weſt 
than Iceland; theſe likewiſe belong to 


Norway, and produce plenty of grain, with 


great numbers of ſheep. Ange its 8ſt 
fowl is alſo found the Eider. 


Iceland and theſe "iſlands are under a 


Stiftampeſman; who being continually ab- 
_ * affairs are _— 8 e 


s E C T. IX. 


* 
* 
| 1 1 


re lnlasd Was diſcovered abdlee the end creentans, 


of the tenth century, by Eric Torwaldſon 


of Iceland (20% and an Icelandie colony 
founded in it. Chriſtianity was planted 
there under the patronage of Olof Trygge- 


fon king. of Norway, and, on its propaga- 
tion, two towns called Albe and Garde, 


were built, and the latter made a biſhop's 
ſee. In proceſs of time, it became ſubject 


to Norway, and the Normans even carried 


on à conſiderable trade thither; which 
in the year 1348, came to a period, the 
Black Death, as it was called, having about 
this time ſwept away ſo great a part of the 


human ſpecies in Norway, that the voyages 
to Greenland were diſcontinued, and little 
remembrance remained even of the country 
1 At nga Chriſtian III. ſent ſome 


(20) He called the 3 2 * its . 2200 plea- 
fant appearance ; it lies to the northweſt of Iceland. = 


ſhips 
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ſhips thither, but they could not find the 


land. Frederick II. made another trial, 
with no better ſucceſs. Chriſtian IV. ſent 
ſhips on the ſame diſcovery no leſs than 
four times, yet theſe likewiſe returned re 
infecta. A Greenland trading company, 
however, was formed at Copenhagen, and 
in the year 1636, they ſent out two ſhips, 
who reached Davis's-ſtreights, but return- 
ing without any advantage, the company 


dropped all farther enterprizes. It was 
thought that the old courſe from Iceland to 


Greenland muſt' have beey ſtopped by the 
drifts of ice. The coaſt, to which the 
ſtreights of Davis afford a paſſage, was af- 
terwards called New-Greenland, by way of 
diſtinction from the former. In the year 


1721, under Frederick IV. and by means 


of Mr. Egede, a Norwegian eccleſiaſtic, 
who had the converſion of the Greenlanders 
exceedingly at heart, another Greenland 
company was erected at Bergen in Norway 
this company entered on a trade to New- 


Greenland, but by great loſſes was obliged 


to drop it; ſo that the king himſelf took the 
work in hand. In 1728, he ſent a number 


of people with all neceſſaries, and even cat- 


tle and horſes, for ſettling a perpetual co- 
lony; but in 1731, they were ordered home 


again: however, in the year 1733, the 
Green- 


DENMARK 
Greenland trade was again taken in hand, 
and the miſſion which Mr. Egede's reſolute 
_ Zeal had begun with very promiſing ſucceſs, 


was continued (21). The Daniſh company 
of general trade, purſuant, to a charter ob- 
tained for that purpoſe, now carries on an 


excluſive Greenland trace and whale fiſhery, 


and ſeveral colonies have likewiſe been 
eſtabliſhed there (2). 


New Greenland begins at the oth deg. 


Wr lat. and has been diſcovered weſt- 
ward as far as the 78th; but, whether it 


be an iſland or a peninſula, is not yet 


known, and it is likewiſe made a queſtion 
whether it belongs to Europe or America. 


It produces very few vegetables of uſe, 
and ſcarce any wood, but has whole moun- 


tains of amianthus, the flax of which is 
long, ſoft, and very white. No grain 
thrives there, and the deer and hares are ex- 
tremely ſmall. Of ſea-fowl it has plenty, 
and ſtill more fiſh, and of various kinds. 


Its coaſts are noted for the whale fiſhery (o). 


The Moravians have likewiſe ſent miſſionaries to 
Greenland, who have carried on their affairs better than the 


. Daniſh, State of the Arts and Sciences in the Daniſh do- 


minions. 
(2) Holberg, ch. viii. 
(% Anderſon's Account of Greenland. 
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| 8 E C T. x. TY i 
The king of Denmark is likewiſe polleted 


and Del: of a part of the dutchy of Holſtein, and the 


menhorſt. 


cies in Aſia 


counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt 3 
but theſe are fiefs of the empire. The for- 
mer came to the royal houſe by means of 
king Chriſtian I. and the latter was an ac- . 
quiſition of Chriſtian V. Both are fraitful- 
in corn and cattle, and under a diſtin& 


_ governor. 


1 . 


The Danes have likewiſe, by their ma- 


ritime trade, acquired territories and ſettle- 
ments in the other three parts of the world. 


In Aſia on the coaſt of Coromandel, they 


have the town of Tranquebar, with its pre- 
cin&t, containing fifteen villages, which 


being ſold to them by the king of Tanſ- 


chaur, they built there a fort, to which they 
gave the name of Danſborg (p). In the 
year 1705, king Frederick IV. ſent ſome 
miſſionaries to Tranquebar, for the conver- 


ſion of the inhabitants; and that pious un- 


dertaking is ſtill carried on with very great 
ſucceſs along the coaſt of Malabar (7). 


p Holberg. chap. viii. 
q) Id. chap. xv. 


7 


| 
| 
| 
0 
0 
8 
0 
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p / 
TOAD EN MER KAE 5 15 
On the coaſt of Guinea they have Fort ia Africa. 
; | Chriſtiantborg, which was built by them 
felves 1659 (. 
In America, t the Engliſh, in 1672, 3 0 
ferred to them the iland of St. Thomas, to 
which belong St. John, and ſome other 
ſmall iſlands of the Caribbees. In 1733. 
they likewiſe purchaſed | from France the 
iſtand of St. C Croix on 


SECT. XII. 


According to the relations of the ancient Skeck of 


the 


northern hiſtorians, Odin, an Afiatic mo- of of Den- 
narch, whom they repreſent. as a warrior, 

prophet, and ſoreerer (7), and' equally emi- 
nent in thoſe three different characters, 
made himſelf maſter of the whole north 
(22): upon his deceaſe his ſon Skiold reign- 
ed in that country, which was afterwards 
calledDenmark, His deſcendants whom the 
genealogiſts from him call Skioldungers, ſat 
on the throne of this kingdom. during ſome 
centuries in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ; 

(7) Holberg, cha viii. 4 Sf 

( Id: ch. il ; ; 

(:) Vid. Torfaei Antiq. Univ. Septentr. Lib. II. cap. ii. 

(22) Concerning the æra of theſe events writers are not 
Grit; ſome-placing them ſeventy years before the birth of 

riſt; and others aboye one hundred years after. Some, 
in order to reconcile this very great difference, maintain, 


that there were ſeveral, or, at leaſt; two Odins. Vid. Tor- 
fzus, lib, II. ch. iii. p. 113. = 
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but king Rolf Kraks dying, it became di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall parcels, with each 
its diſtinct king or ſovereign. However, 
_ Thar Widfadmi, a deſcendant of Skiold, 


and king of Schonen, gradually maſtering 
the other petty princes, reduced both Den- 
mark and Sweden; and thoſe two kingdoms 


remained united under three of his ſucceſſors 


Harold I. Sigurd I. and Ragnar Lodbrok: 
but Sigurd II. and Biorne ſeparated them, 
by a partition, the firſt taking Denmark, 


and leaving Sweden to the latter. 


Jutland, however, at the time of this 


junction, had its particular kings; and Gott- 


rick ot Grodfrey, and his ſucceſſor Hem— 


ming, waged war with the emperor Charles 
the Great. | 


'Gormo, king of Denmark, ie to 


Sigurd II. reunited: Jutland to his kingdom. 


He likewiſe reduced the Saxons and Venedi. 
Henry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, 
made war againſt him, diſpoſſeſſed him of 
his conqueſts, and placed a markgrave over 


Hethebye (now Sleſwick) : but Harold II. 


Gormo's ſon, cut to pieces both the mark- 
grave and the garriſon of the German fort. 
This the emperor Ocho I. revenged by an 
irruption into Jutland, and obliged king 
Harold and his ſubjects to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion; but after his death his 

ſon 


A * ue 3 I. ed to Pa- 


ganiſm. This prince, in conjunction with 1 
Olof Skotkonung, and Eric, a” N or wegian 1000, 


count, conquered Norway, of which he 1. 


bad one third, and afterwards ſubdued 
England, where he loſt his life, ictirul 7583. 
His ſon Canute the Great, reſtored Chriſ- 
tianity in Denmark: he likewiſe, on the 10296 
death of Edmund Ironſide, king of England, . 


made himſelf abſolute maſter of England, 
and afterwards of all Norway ; Olof, a 


prince of the royal blood of Norway, who 
had recovered that kingdom, being driven 
from the throne, Thus Canute became 
ſovereign of three kingdoms, which he 
diſtributed among his three ſons. To the 102. 
firſt, Harold, he gave England; to Canute 
or Hardaknut, the ſecond, Denmark; and 
Sueno the third, who was illegitimate, 
had Norway, of which, however, he was 13. 
ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by Magnus, ſon to the above 


Olof. Hordaknut, after the death of his 


brother Harold, became king of England, ro. 


but upon his dying without iſſue, the 


crown of Denmark, by virtue of an agree- 
ment, which had been made with Har- 


| daknut, devolved to Magnus king of Nor- 


way. Thus Denmark became united un- 


** one Javerenga with N orway. 


Ver. | SE. But 
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But Sueno II. commonly ſurnamed Eftrid- 
ſen, from his mother Eftrid, daughter to king 
Sueno I. and who, in the time of king 
Magnus, had revolted againſt him, after 
his death placed himſelf on the throne of 


Denmark, and thus the two kingdoms were 


again ſeparated. Some of his deſcendants 


ſignalized themſelves by great atchieve- 


ments. Waldemar I. reduced the Venedi 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania ; and his 
fon Canute VI. conquered Eſthonia, and 
ſeveral countries in Germany ; his brother 
Waldemar II. over-ran a great part of Li- 
vonia, Courland, and Pruſſia (23). But his 
intrigue with count Henry of Schwerin's 
ſpoufe, proved fatal to him, the count ſerz- 


ing on his perſon, and keeping him three 


years a cloſe priſoner ; this confinement was 
attended with the total loſs of moſt of 


his © conqueſts | in Livonia; Courland, 
Pruffia, and Germany. His deſcendants 


were very unfortunate, which, among 
other cauſes, proceeded from the partition 


of his dominions among his fons, of whom 


Eric IV. had the kingdom; Abel, Sleſ- 


(23) In the conteſt between Otho IV. and Frederic II. 
for the imperial crown, Waldemar II. fided with the latter, 
who, for bis good ſervices, conſiemed him in all his father's 


and brother's German conqueſts. On this imperial charter 


Waldemar founded his title of king of the Slavi, which was 


| afterwards altered to that of king of the Venedi. Holberg's 
| Hiſtory of Denmark, Vol. L p. 275. 


wick ; 
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wick; and Chriſtopher's portion was Laa- 


land and Falſter. King Erie IV. was mur- 


dered by the treachery gt” his. brother Abel, 
who uſurped the throne, but in a revolt, 
was ſoon overtaken by a like cataſtrophe 5. 
(24). The crown then devolved to the third 
brother Chriſtopher ; but both he and his 
ſon Eric V. and this prince's two fons Eric 
VI. and Chriſtopher II. had all very trouble- 
ſome and unfartunate reigns. The latter 
was for diſpoſſeſſing duke Waldemar of 
Sleſwick, then a minor; but his guardian 
and uncle by the mother's fide, Gerard count 
of Holſtein, eſpouſed his cauſe with ſuch 
geal, and prevailed fo far with the ſtates of 45 
Denmark, that they renounced their alle- | 
giance to king Chriſtopher, and, choſe 1326. 
Waldemar their king: their chief mo- 
tive was the reunion of Sleſwick with the 
crown, in which, however, they were diſ- 
appointed (25). The kingdom was a 
great loſer by theſe troubles, ſeveral pro- 
vinces falling into foreign hands, particu- 
larly Sweden got Schonen, * and 
| Bleckingen. 


(24) 1 his deſcendants 89010 not aſcend the throne, 
they kept Sleſwick, which occaſioned its being a long time 
detached from the crown. 

(25) It proved quite the reyerſe ; Waldemar conferred _ 
Sleſwick on count Gerard as a fief, and afterwards added a 
clauſe, that Sleſwick ſhould never revert to the crown. Hol- 


berg, Vol. I. p. 400. | | 
C2 Aſter 
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Alfter the death of king Chriſtopher, 
Denmark continued ſeven years without a 


king, Gerard count of Holſtein, and the 


other proprietors, finding their advantage 
in ſuch a ſtate of affairs. But Gerard be- 


ing taken off, the Danes called to the 
throne Waldemar III. ſecond ſon to Chriſ- 
topher II. This prince reannexed to the 
x ones the ſeveral countries which had 
been diſmembered from it, during the late 


diſturbances, ſelling to the Teutonic order 
in Pruſſia. Eſthonia, or rather his right to 


it, in order to raiſe money for that pur- 
poſe. He likewiſe, by artful practices, 


brought Magnus Smeck king of Sweden to 


reſtore Schonen, Halland and eee 
without any equivalent. 

Waldemar III. dying without male iſſue, 
the ſtates conferred the ſucceſſion on Olaus 
V. only ſon to his daughter Margaret, mar- 


ried to Haquin VIII. king of Norway: 
thus Denmark and Norway became again 
united, and have ever fince continued in 


that ſtate (26). This young prince dying 
early, his mother Margaret was declared 
queen in both kingdoms, Having ſoon af- 


-(26) In the year 1386, died Henry, duke of Stefwick, the 
laſt of king Abel's male deſcendants ; on. which, purſuant 
to a former agreement, Gerard VL. count of Holſt n, was 


inveſted with Sleſwick, 


- . F * * 
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ter brought Sweden under her dominion, 1 5 
ſhe, by the union of Calmar, incorporated 
all the three northern kingdoms, though, 
in reality, it proved the cauſe of very great 
diſſentions and troubles. Denmark had 
undoubtedly the advantage, being the reſi- 
dence of the ſovereign, who from thence go- 
verned the other two kingdoms. 
- Under her ſucceſſor - Eric of Pomerania 236. 
grandſon to Ingeburga, her eldeſt ſiſter, the 
union of Calmar received ſeveral amend- 
ments and explanations : but in other re- | 
ſpects this king's adminiſtration was ſo diſ- 1. 
pleaſing, that Sweden univerſally revolted, 
and ſoon after the Danes and Norwegians 
likewiſe depoſed this prince. 
The Danes hereupon made choice of bis 
nephew, by his fiſter's ſide, Chriſtopher, duke 14. 
of Bavaria and count Palatine of the Rhine, 
who was likewiſe ſoon after e 
by Sweden and Norway. 

Chriſtopher dying without heies, the 1448. 
Danes conferred the crown on Chriſtian J. 
count of Oldenburg, in which ſettlement 
Norway readily joined; but it was not 
without greatdifficulty that Sweden acceeded 
to the choice. Chriſtian united to Den- 
mark the iſland of Gothland, which had 4%. 
always belonged to Sweden, having made 
a compact for that purpoſe with the late 


C 3 king 
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king Eric, as its proprietor. On the death 
of Adolpbus VIII. laſt duke of Sleſwick and 


count of Holſtein, Sleſwick reverted to the 


crown. But the king having likewiſe a 


claim to Holſtein, fo effectually practiſed 


with the ſtates of both countries, that they 
elected him their ſovereign (27). The em- 
peror Frederick III. at his requeſt raiſed 
Holſtein to a dutchy, and with it incorpo- 
rated Ditmarſh ; but on the other hand, 


Sweden revolted from him and he was never 


able. to recover it. | 

His fon John quietly ſucceeded him in 
Denmark and Norway, but to the crown 
of Sweden he was obliged to fight his way. 
The people of Ditmarſh likewiſe Tefuſed 
to acknowledge him, and his expedition to 
reduce them miſcarried: the like ill for- 
tune attended his arms againſt Sweden, 
which had ſoon broke out into a freſh re- 
volt. | 

Chriſtian II. his ſon and ſucceſſor, was 
more ſucceſsful, ſo that the Swedes ſo- 
lemnly received him as their ſovereign; but 
the horrid maſſacre committed at his coro- 


nation excited a general inſurrection againſt 


(27) Chriſtian in return granted them ſeveral conſiderable 
privileges, particularly, the perpetual right of election, and 
that the two dutchies ſhould never be ſeparated ; but they 
never were allowed the free exerciſe of the right of election, 
and Chriſtian IV. totally aboliſhed it. G 


him, 
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him, and the celebrated Guſtavus Vaſa, 1524. 
. for the brave defence of his country againſt 
the tyrant, was rewarded with the throne, 
which put a total period to the union of 
Calmar. Denmark itſelf ſoon after took 
up arms againſt, Chriſtian; and on his flight 
to the Netherlands, made choice of Frederic, 
duke of Holſtein, his father's brother (28), 
to whom Norway likewiſe was brought to 
ſubmit, though Chriſtian had a ſtrong n 
in that country. 

The ſucceſſion of Frederic s eldeſt 55 
Chriſtian III. was powerfully oppoſed by 
the Roman Catholic clergy; but a war 
with the Lubeckers and their allies 
breaking out at this juncture, turned the 
ſcale in favour of his election. The re-, 
formation which had been begun by his 
father, he happily eſtabliſhed, and ſhared 
the dutchies of Sleſwick and Holſtein with,, 
his brothers, John and Adolphus, the latter 
of whom was the founder of the houſe of 
Holſtein Gottorp, and introduced into it 
the communion and union, as it is com- Ty 
monly called. 

Frederic II. his ſon, compelled the people, 
of Ditmarſh to acknowledge his ſove- * 
(28) His brother king John had made a partition of the 
dutchies of Sleſwick — Holſtein with him, the government, 


however, ſtill remaining in common; ſo that Frederic being 
now king, the dutchies eſcheated to the crown, 
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reignty. He purchaſed the iſland of Ocſel 
in Livonia, with other church-lands in that 


country, as a ſettlement for his brother 
Magnus, and likewiſe ſent him in perſon 


into Livonia, with a view to avail himſelf” 


of the diſturbances in that country, but 
the ſcheme proved abortive. This buſineſs 


of Livonia, and the king of Denmark bear- 


ing three crowns for his arms, together 
with the pretenſions of the Danes to 
Sweden, and the Swediſh claims to Nor- 
way, Schonen, and Gothland, brought on 
a war between the two kingdoms, which 
was concluded by the peace of Stettin. 
Denmark receded from its pretenſions to 
Sweden, and Sweden did the like with 


regard to Norway, Schonen, and Goth- 


land. King Frederic farther obtained 
from the emperor Maximilian II. the re- 
verſion of the counties of Oldenburg and 
Delmenhorſt, for himſelf and his couſins the 
dukes of Holſtein. 

Under Chriſtian IV. his four and ſucce(s 
ſor; a freſh war broke out with Sweden, on 
account of the three crowns in the arms of 


Denmark, and Charles IX. king of Sweden 


1613. 


enz 


aſſuming the title of king of Lapland; but 
it was terminated by the peace of Siorod 


to the advantage of Denmark. Chriſtian af- 


terwards concluded with Holſtein the pro- 
| longed 
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longed union, as it was called; and in the 
thirty years war took up arms in defence of 18.3. 4 
the Germanic liberties, and the Proteſtant  - 2 
religion againſt the emperor Ferdinand II. 
but not with a ſucceſs anſwerable to his 
good intentions. He was ftill more unfor- 
tunate in the third Swediſh war, being 
obliged, at the peace of Bromſebroe, to 648. 
give up Jempteland, 1 with the 
iſlands of Gothland, for ever, and Halland 
for thirty years. 

Frederic III. his ſon, who met with ſome 
difficulty in obtaining the crown, entered 
into alliances with ſeveral powers againſt 
Sweden, and commenced hoſtilities againſt 
king Charles Guſtavus, who, at that time was 2 
engaged in a war in Poland. But this rupture 1657. 
proved extremely detrimental to Denmark, 
for at the peace of Copenhagen he ceded, 1660. 
Schonen, Halland, Blackenden, Bohuſlen, 
to the crown of Sweden : and to the duke 
of Holſtein, Gottorp, with the ſovereignty 
over his part of Sleſwick: on the other 

hand, he had the ſingular good fortune, 
that the ſtates of the kingdom voluntarily 
inveſted him with an unlimited prerogative 
and an hereditary right in the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. 

Chriſtian V. his ſon; on the failure of 
the male line of the counts of Oldenburgh, 

ac- 
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acquired the counties of Oldenburgh and 


Delmenhorſt. Lewis XIV. having invaded 


the Low Countries, and Sweden ſiding with 
the French, be entered into an alliance with 
Brandenburgh and the United Provinces 


_ againſt Sweden, In this war he made ſe- 


veral conqueſts; but at the peace, France 
obliged him to reſtore them all. He en- 


deavoured to recover Sleſwic from the houſe 


of Holſtein Gottorp, but could not accom- 
pliſh his point. His ſon Frederic IV. had 
the ſame view, which he endeavoured to 
bring about by means of the king of Poland 


and the czar of Muſcovy ; but the houſe of 


Holſtein Gottorp being ſu pported by Sweden, 
England, and the United Provinces, main- 
tained its right. This difference, appa- 
rently inconſiderable, gave riſe to the great 
northern war, in which the king after- 
wards declared againft Sweden. The ad- 
miſſion of the Swediſh troops into Tonin- 
gen, gave him a pretence to conſider it as 


a violation of neutrality ; upon which he 
made himſelf maſter of the duke of Hol- 


ſtein's part of Sleſwick ; and at the peace 
with Sweden bad the poſſeſſion of it guar- 


. rantied by that very crown, and afterwards 


by ſeveral other powers: thus was that 
country again united to the crown of Den- 
mark. | | 

1 | Under 
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Under the ſucceeding kings Chriſtian VI. %. 
and Frederic V. Denmark enjoyed a longer 1746, 
peace than any ſtate in Europe; and in this 
happy interval, its domeſtic proſperity re- 
ceived conſiderable improvements, from the 
noble zeal of thoſe two monarchs in pro- 
moting manufaQures, trade, and naviga= 
tion, with all uſeful arts and ſciences: Fre- 2/66. 
deric V. was facceeded by his ſon Chriſ- 
tian * II. 


68 CT. XIII. 


kTbe Danes, like the generality of a, 
northern people, are large and robuſt, e 
with freſh rudd y complexions ; the women 39 
very fair, and well ſhaped. Their nutritive 
ſoods, and eating much fleſh, render them 
fanguine; but it is owing to the heavy and 
damp ſea air that they are ſomewhat flow in 
their motions. This, however, is com- 
penſated by affiduity and perſeverance in 
accompliſhing what they have once under- 
taken, Their reſolution and intrepidity 
have at all times been ſufficiently diſplayed, 
in atchievements both by ſea and land. 
Among the civil virtues their hoſpitality, 
friendly diſpoſition, and courteſy, are. highly 
commended; and their benevolence appears 
in the many foundations for the diſtreſſed. 
But this goodneſs of heart, or rather the 
abuſe 


3 


- abuſe of it, has been productive of very bad 
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conſequences; many poor, are by the proſ- 


both in eaſe and plenty; and fo prevalent 


The Nor- 


- _  wegians. 


pect of theſe aſylums for idleneſs, ſeduced 


to be leſs frugal and induſtrious than might 


be expected. It is, indeed, imputed, as a 
national failing, that every one is for liying 


is this diſpoſition, that even foreign arti- 


ficers and workmen, are ſcarce. well ſettled 


here, when they give into the ſame perni- 


cious turn of mind, and imitate the na- 


tives (2). In no country are inſurrections, 
tumults, robberies, thefts and murders leſs 
frequent than in Denmark, which mani- 


feſts both their ſubmiſſion and fidelity to 


their ſuperiors, and a good and honeſt heart. 


The chief foibles laid to their charge by 


their own writers, are an affeQation of pre- 
ference in company, too much admiration 
of every thing foreign, and a fondneſs for 
making a figure and living high, which, 


particularly in the capital, has got to ſuch 


a head as to render houſe-keeping , 
dear (x). 

The N. orwegians were formerly och a 
turbulent people that their kings were ſel- 
dom free from revolts; but for ſome cen- 


turies paſt, and eſpecially fince their union 


- Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. I., c. viii, 
& Holberg' s Denmark, c. 1, 


with 
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with Denmark, they have ſhewed them- 
' ſelves very quiet and ' obedient ſubjects. 
They have a genius. for arts and handi- 

Wn” 4 and make excellent ſeamen ; but 
theſe talents often have g reat alloy of ſelf- 

conceit and contempt of others. In ambi- 

tion they rather exceed the Danes; and 
will make a figure, whatever be the conſe- 

quence to Wy families (0. 


SECT. XIV. TT ; 


The three northern kingdoms have but Las 
one language, though ſomething different; 
in pronunciation ; they perfectly under- 
ſtand one another, except in a few par- 
ticular words. It has great affinity with 
the German, Dutch and Engliſh, but very 
little with the old Norwegian language, 
with which the Icelanders only -are ac- 
quainted, they being originally a Norwegian 
colony (z). The Daniſh tongue is reckoned 
very proper for poetry, but till of late years 
had been much neglected, the Daniſh wri- _ 1 
ters (a) generally preferring foreign lan- =_ 
guages: at preſent it is uſed both for ori- 
ginals and tranſlations on all ſubjects ſcien- LE 
eee or entertaining; and thus is brought 


* 
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6) Holberg's Denmark, c. i. 
(z) Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. I. ch. vi. 
100 Holberg $ Denmark, ch. i. ch. v. 
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gance (0). 
8 EC T. Xv. | 
If, as an (ud hiſtorians * ſuch 


ſwarms of nations, Goths, Vandals, Angles, 


Longobards, and others, formerly iſſued from 
theſe quarters; Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden muſt have been exceeding popu- 


lous: but the two latter are at preſent 


very bare of inhabitants. To account 
for this difference in population they ſay 
that the antient Goths, being Pagans, po- 


ligamy was common among them, which 
muſt cauſe an increaſe of people (c); but 


that liberty ceaſing after the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time of popery, 
which not only prohibited the clergy from 
marrying, but countenanced a aka life, 
the people neceſſarily decreaſed ; and laſtly, 

that the Black Death, as it was called, or 


the peſtilence, laid waſte the whole north 


(4). Whether theſe circumſtances do ſuf- 
ficiently account for the former great po- 
pulation, I ſhall not examine; but that 


there has been no conſiderable increaſe of 


(3) Poncoppid Vol. V B. I. 05. vin. 

(e) Id. Vol. I. B. I. cap. ix. Dallin ſaea-Rikes Hiſ. 
Deel. I. cap. ix. and Pontoppid, Vol I. B. I. cap. ix. 

(4) Pontoppid. p. 102. 
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people in the north for above theſe 300 
years may, in my opinion, be imputed to 
the long wars in which, fince the union of 

Calmar, thoſe kingdoms have been engaged 

_ both at home and abroad. Fhis cireum- 

| ſtance, however, affects Sweden (ma | 
more than Denmark, which now, for very 
near fifty years, has enjoyed an uninterrupted 

peace; and this happy ſituation, with the 
many beneficial regulations for promoting 
tillage ant! manufactures, muſt have greatly 
increaſed the number of its inhabitants. A * 
Danifh writer, in a piece publiſhed not __ 


fince, calculates them as follows (29). 1 
- | In Denmark and Norway, — 1,3 59,000 
| In Iceland, the Faro-Iſlands - | 
_ Holſtein, Oldenburg, a} ' $00,000 | 
Delmenhorſt, 4 1 
In Seſwick, — — 175,500 
; Total — 4x) 2,020,500 | 
4 Others, however, raiſe the number to two 1 
: millions and half. A 7 
1 LECT TC. i 
According to the Daniſh politicians, the xaay. —& 
|| Pobility conſtituted no particular claſs till ; A 


(29) Eutropius Philadelphus oeconomiſche balance. Sul. 
milene's Divine Oeconomy, Vol. I. Tab! ie XIX. p. 61, 63, 64. 
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the time of Waldemar I. to whom they 


owed their firſt privileges and diſtinction 


from other landholders. The eſtates of the 


nobility were fiefs, which originally fell 


only to the male deſcendants; but they af 


terwards came to be hereditary in both 


lines, and the poſſeſſors were called here- 


mand, i. e. the lord's, or the ſovereign's men, 
as attending on, him at court and in the 
wars (e). Under king Eric VII. ſeveral 


- Pomeranian noble families came into Den- 
mark, as did ſome Bavarians under Chriſ- 
topher III. The influence of the nobility in 


public affairs fluctuated according to the 
king's ſtrictneſs or indulgence towards them. 
Since the time of Frederic I. their weight 
had very much increaſed, and under Fre- 
deric III. their power was at its very Ze= 
nith ; but the revolution in that reign, by 


which the prerogative was made arbitrary, 


and the crown hereditary under the ſame 
prince, proved their overthrow (J). The 
nobility were at firſt all on a level, till 


Chriſtian V. in 1671, created counts and 


barons ; erected. their eſtates into counties 
and baronies, and annexed to them, as like- 


; 


* —— $ Denmark, ch. vii. Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. I. 
17 7 Uolberg,« ch. vii. 


wiſe 
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wiſe t to their perſons, ſome privileges above 


the gentry,” or lower nobility (g). | 
The other inhabitants of Denmark are b | 


burghers and peaſants ; among the former 


thoſe of Copenhagen have ſome particular 
and conſiderable privileges granted to them 


in 1658, for their faithful ſervices when the 
city was beſieged by the Swedes (5). | 


The ptaſants are of four kinds; namely, beben. 
1. Landowners (Selv-eyer-Bonder, or Jor- 
degene-Bonder). 2. Farmers (Faſte-Bon- 
der). 3. Peaſants particularly ſo called 
(Tienere) ; and 4. Villains, or hinds, (Vor- 


nede). In Norway are only the two firſt 


claſſes, . who are called Odels-Bonder or 


eee (i) 


E 
The power of the kings of Denmark, ſo — 


far from nr abſolutely monarehical, was gane fe 


merly li- 
under many limitations. The obſcurity and mites, 


deficiency of antient hiſtory will not afford 


any certain, or politive judgment of the 


form of government; though, from the ge- 
neral cuſtom among the northern people, of 


ſharing the government with their kings, 
it is yams conjectured that ſo material 


00 3 cap. vii. 
(4) Ibid. chap. vii. 
(i) Ibid, | 


Vox. III. PF. 2 point 
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3 à point was not overlooked in Denmark. 
But the nearer we approach to modern times, 
when hiſtory becomes more conſiſtent and 
certain, the greater aſſurances does it fur- 
niſh, that the prerogative of the kings of 
Denmark, atleaſt ſince the XIIth century, has 
been limited, fince they were obliged, in 
weighty. matters, to conſult” the ſtates of 
the kingdom. 
= we These conſiſted of the nobility, the cledgy; | 
the burghers, and peaſants (40). They alſo 
at certain times held meetings, called Herre- 
dage, or Danchofe, and either ordinary or 
great; the former were held yearly by the 
king and the council of the kingdom. In 
theſe aſſemblies the firſt buſineſs was law- 
| | ſuits, from which they proceeded to the 
1 ſtate of the nation. But at the great meet- 
8 5 ings, which were convened only on extra- 
0 ordinary, and particular exigencies, the 
—_ deputies of all the four ſtates aſſiſted, to 
l 2 take into conſideration the molt i important 
national concerns, as the election of a king, 


peace, war, and the neceſſary contributions. 
The king had, beſides the tes; a ſtanding 


*%. 


o) In-the times of p , the hs was the principal 
| 4205 as the moſt — their dergy being pringpa! 
by the Reformation, the pre-eminence naturally fell to the 
nobility, on whom, indeed, almoſt every thing reſted ; for 
5 w edit,” in proceſs of time, were no longer ſummoned 
to the diet p 


MO. —q9 to 4&6, = dd Ae 


coun= 
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5 Wet, afigned to him, conſiſting of ee "8 

three members, all to be cheſen from the I: 
nobility, which gave that order very great 
authority. The power of the king way far- 
ther limited by the hand-faſtenings, or eom- 

- pats, made at his election, or acceſſion to 
the throne; and this proves that they were 
not a little dependent on the ſtates of the 
88 aud particularly the en 631). 


be E C. Ti XVIII. | ens 
"This was in a particular manner the fate Te now wn- 
of king Frederic III. a very hard hand-faſt- | 
ening being obtruded on him ; but under ». 
the very ſame king followed a total change 
of the Daniſh form of government, on Dd. v7 


caſian of debates between the nobility on 
one fide, and the clergy and citizens on the 
other, in the dyet held at Copenhagen 1660, 
concerning {ome new impoſts: the latter in 
order at once to clip the wings of the too 
aſpiring nODINEY: inveſted the king with an 


(31) Holberg f Hiſt. of LY Vol. I, This. very 7 
1 iter mentions ſeveral diets held 15 the beginning of the 
IIlth century, in which national aFazrs of great import» 
ace were canvaſſed; yet he ine the power of the 
ings to have been antientl y without any limitations, aud 
does not produce one fin oF, proof of ſuch aſſertion; and . 
when he — to ſpeak of the introducement of nd 1 
cal ſovereignty, he calls it the << Reſtoration of, the ſove- 
teignty; and ſays, that king Frederic N was reinſtated in 
that ſovereign , 66 Which his aer hag lor 
one enjoyed. 0 
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abſolute prerogative, and made the crown 


hereditary both in the male and female 
une: : with this ſingular proceeding the no- 


bility afterwards found themſelves obliged 


to concur. Hereupon the king's hand- faſt- 


ening was returned to him (32), and after 
the ſolemn homage of all the ſtates the act 


for rendering the crown hereditary, and the 


prerogative abſolute, was delivered into his 


poſſeſſion. Thus, in a very ſhort time, 


this important revolution was brought about 


and ſettled, without any blood-ſhed or com- 


motions ( 33)- 


r. XIX. 


King F dee III. hereupon cauſed the 
king's law (Konge Lou) to be drawn up, and 
he put his hand to it on the 14th of Novem- 
ber 1665. Farther, in 1709, a very ſplendid 
edition of it in Daniſh, German, and Latin, 
was gabliſhed by order of F roderic IV. 34) 


(32 'Or rather a copy of it ; the original aka been 
miſlaid, and not found again till 1710. See Counſell. Ha- 


berlin's circumſtantial een of the br n de l. of the 
abſolute Soverei and hereditary Right in the Kingdom 
of Denmark. 24 Piece.) p 
(33) Of this remarkable event, Mr. Haberlin has given 
a very juſt and regular account in the piece abovementioned, 
(34) The author was M. Schumacher, afterwards the fa- 
mous count Greiffenfeld. Holberg's Hiſt. of Denmark, 


Vol. III. p Pa though others attribute it to M. Reinking, 
chancellor © 


Sleſwick and Holſtein. A Latin Tranſlation 


of this Konge-Lou is to be found in Schmaullcy” 5 4: Jur. 
Gent. Acad. No CLXII. 
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This 33 be held as a fundamental and un- 


alterable law of the kingdom, and to be 


perpetually obſerved by the people, and the 
king's heirs and ſucceſſors (4). By virtue of 
this inſtrument, the king of Denmark 
and Norway is an unlimited hereditary 
monarch, poſſeſſed of the ſupreme and ab- 
ſolute power (/) ; raiſed/ above all human 
laws. (), alone inveſted with the right to 
enact and preſcribe laws (2), to make war, 
conclude . peace and alliances, and impoſe 


taxes (o), and to whom alone belongs the 


ſupremacy over the clergy, even in reclefiaſe. 


tical matters (p). 
- Notwithſtanding tas! abſolute and l. 


mited prerogative, Frederic III. impoſed it. 
as a condition on himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 


that they ſhall be of the Chriſtian religion, 


according to the pure, confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg, ſo as to maintain and ſupport the ſame in 


all their kingdoms and dominions, and pro- 


blaſphemers (2). The kingdom, with its 


# 
4 * 
" % A . 
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The king's 
obligations, 


tect it againſt all hereticks, opponents, and 


ſeveral appurtenances and regalities, ſhall, in 


no wiſe, be eee or dumembered (0. 


(4) Konge's ts natrodhthi.” 
(1) Art. XXVI. ; 
(n) Arr. II. 

(=) Art. III. 

(e) Art. V. 

(2) Art. VI. 
(7) Art. I. 


(x) Art. XX. 
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, —_ -The digen of Norway, which has bern 
united to Denmark ſince the year 1380, and 
included with it in the union of Cal mar, 
f continued under the ſovereignty of the Da. 
nich kings aſter the diſſolution of that com- 
= pact, and was by them looked on as an he- 
rreaitaty kingdom; purſuant to a reſolution 
of the diet at Copenhagen. In 1537, it was | 
. incorporated with' the crow of Denmark; | 
 =—” ſo that, inſtead of its council of ſtate (35); 
| it came to be governed like a provitice; by # . 
=.  Ceputy or vice- roy. On the introduction of ] 
__ abſolute Hvercighty | (36), Denthark and { 
Norway again became two united kingdoms; =. 
t 
I 
f 


and on "thi occafion the latter recovered its 
high court of juſtice; which had been abro- 
gated at the une time as its en of 


ſtate (). + K 
All the royal children; are auen heits & f 
e 07. 4 155 i 


35) Holberg will f no means allow that Norway was 
cal to Denmark. Hiſtory of Denmark, Part II. p. 3 54. 
(38) This ſhews that Norway was obliged to conform its 
meaſures to thoſe of Denmark, in conſequence of which it 
| acknowledged the new form of monarchy. _ -  - 
. (s) Holberg's Hiſt. of Denmark, Part III. p. 34» 35- a 
(37) King John, on ſharing Sleſwick and Holſtein with his d: 
brother Frederic, likewiſe conferred on him this title, which | 
bas ſince been borne by all the dukes of Holſtein, Idid. 
Part J. P- TE: 


* 
5 
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8 E C J. XXI. | 
As the kings of Deniniels hold theirs un- Gooteunſe- | 


quences of 


limited power by the beſt title, ſo have S 
made the beſt aſe of it for the joint advan- — 
tage of the ſtate and ſubjects; for not only 
the domeſtic condition of the kingdom A 
been greatly. meliorated by many ſalutary 
lawys, the introduction of manufactures, the 
extention of maritime commerce, and ad. 
vancement of all kinds of arts and ſcience s, 
but the crown itſelf has by improvements 
in its land and ſea- forces acquired a greater 
luſtre and conſideration abroad. All which 
the former government, under its many li- 
mitations, never could have brought about ; 
to ſuch a degree. The Danes, accord- 
ingly, have never expreſſed any ſorro- 
for that meaſure, or any wiſh that the for- 
mer limitations were reſtored, but are per- 
fectly contented. with their condition, as 
indeed they have all the N in the world 
to = C). | | | 


s E C T. XXII. e 5 


Several writers have taken on thts to; Succeſlion 
to the 


affirm that Denmark was always an here- yum, 
ditary * Indeed, by what 9 "I 
0 Pontopia Vol, I. Book IV. ch. i. WE. 
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dhe darkneſs of antient hiſtory affords, the 


crown appears to have been hereditary 
under the kings of the Skiold line; but fo 
early as the reign of Waldemar I. we meet 


with traces of elections, though never out 
of the royal family. At the union of Cal- 
mar in 1397, election was eſtabliſhed by an 


expteſs law, yet, at the ſame time, limited 


to the royal children ; ; and; on the renewal 


of the union in 1436, this limitation was 


again ſpecified (): in the hand-faſtening. 
of Chriſtian I. the ſtates had it explicitly 
inſerted, that the kingdom was to continue 
an elective monarchy (x) :- and though the 
following kings, in order to . ſecure the 
crown to the eldeſt ſon, uſed to have the 
ſolemn homage paid previouſly. to him, 
yet, as this ceremony could not take place 
but by conſent of the ſtates, that expedient: 


bore no little reſemblance to an election, 


Where no ſuch -meaſures had been taken, 
the ſtates freely made uſe of their right of 
chuſing, and thus it was that Frederic I. 


Chriſtian III. and Frederic III. were raiſed 
to the throne: nay, the latter ſays himſelf, i in 


the preamble to the King's Law, that the ſtates 
of Denmark had given up their right of 
election, and transferred to bim the ſettle⸗ 


(2) Holberg, part I. p. 503, 587. 
G6) Ibid. p: 629. 
Yoo ment 


DEN MAR R. 


webt of the crown. Would the mh lee 

expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a manner, had this 

right of election admitted of the leaſt 

Joubt ? Now. from theſe ſeveral premiſes _ 

| what can be inferred, but that Denmark 

has, ſince the union of Calmar, and particu- 

larly under the kings of the houſe of Olde- 
burg, been an elective kingdom (38)? With 

the abſolute ſovereignty was likewiſe intro⸗ 

duced the hereditary ſucceflion to the throne, ' 

both in the male and female line; and af- 

terwards, to obviate all diſputes and cavils, 

this ſucceſſion Was very punctually and 

clearly preſcribed i in the et Lou, or 0-09 

Law, according to which, _ 

I. The kings lit 88 male — „ 

the firſt, heirs to the crown; and the fe- | 

male deſcendants ( ”) excluded, whilſt any ä 

of the former are in e a | 


\ 


38) ak Haberlin' s Hiſtorical Account, p. 55 18. where 
he judiciouſlydetermines the queſtion, whether Denmark, be- 85 
fore the abſolute ſovereignty, was an hereditary or an eleQive | 
kingdom ? Baron Holberg produces the proofs on both ſides; 
however, he declares for hereditary right; and among other 
arguments, ſays, that on. a king? s demiſe, there never was 
af interregnum; but herein he is palpably miſtaken, there 
having, been a manifeſt interregnum before the election of | 
Chriſtian III. and Frederic III. and, in the latter caſe, as 9 
Holberg himſelf allows, the celebrated Corfitz Uplefeldt 4 
was, at it were, Inter-rex, The queſtion is, indeed, of 
very little importance, even to the royal family itſelf, which, = 
holding its hereditary right by the beſt of titles, the free 
| reſignation of the people, may be very indifferent on what 
footing the ſucceſſion ſtood before ſuch a reſignation. 

00 Kong Loa, Article XXVII. 


II. The 
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II. Thee lines ate to take place in this man- 
nh The fon ſhall immediately ſucceed in 
the place of bis father; and whilſt a/prince 
of the firſt male line is living, the fcb 
line ſhall not inherit; but one line armed 
follow the other. 

III. In the ſucceſſion hing to the 
Fonialls; the line whieh is of the royal blood 
by the father's fide is to have the precedence, 
that of tlie mother's fide remaining ex- 
cluded from the — n Ny m 
the former ate living (a). 

IV. A princeſs by the als line is to 7060 
cede a prince by the female line (5). 

V. Laſtly, in the ſame line and ſex, 
primogeniture is to be the rule, the r 
ee before the younger 7 | 


$ E CT.” XXIII. 


de- I. The king is of age at his entrance into 
ay the fourteenth year. During his minority, 
_ ing he the guardianſhip is to ſtand as the deceaſed. 
ne * 5 
zority. king has appointed by an inſtrument (d). 
| II. In cafe of no ſuch inſtrument or will, 
the queen dowager, if the minor king's own 
mother, ſhall be teen, aſſiſted he the * 


3 Art. xXXVnI. . l bo 
- (6) Art. XXVII. a | 7 ( 
(ce) Art, XXVIII. N ts | ( 

(4) Art. VIII. ( 


i | | | | ve 1 
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den great officets of ſtate (9). In this I 


Pn 


of regency 10 05 thing! is to be determined 


by a majority of votes, in which that of the 
queen ſhall be reckoned twb ( Fa = 


III. But in caſe of the queen 8 dying, br 
marrying again, the next prince of the blood. 
being of 1 (39). ſhall be ihveſted with | 


the regen 


IV. Tah * there be n no prince 67 the 


blood of age, tlie regency a guardianſhip 
are to be nk: in the ſeven great e 
with an er ity of Power (5). 


8E OT. XXIV. e 


dp coronation is of 5 very ancient date i in 
Denmatk, and was the more neceſſary 
when the kingdom was elective. But this 


neceſſity ceaſed on the introduction of here- 
ditary right 3 ſince, according to the royal 


oo, the next in the hereditary line, is, 
on the king's demiſe, really and actually 
king, with all the titles and prerogatives of 
an unlimited hereditary monarch, without 
any farther ceremony being in the leaſt, 


requiſite to his confirmation (i). For tho | 


(s) Art. Ix: | J 
(F) Thid. | e 
(2) Art. » 01 * . P 9 
(5) Art. XI. 

() Konge _ or Royal Code. Article XV. XVI. 


this 


ö 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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- this very code directs that the king ſhall be 
| folemnly anointed/in the cathedral, which 


may. be done in his minority, yet is he not 
to take any oath, nor to enter into any en- 


gagement, either verbal or written (T). 


/ 


SECT. XXV. 


The many conqueſts formerly made by 
the kings of Denmark, and ſince loſt, —— 


occaſioned ſeveral alterations in their title. 


Canute the Great, ſtiled himſelf king of all 
England, Denmark, Norway, and a part 
of Sweden. The following kings till the 
Waldemars, uſed only king of Denmark (/). 


The title of Waldemar II. was king of the 


Danes and Slavi (40). After the union of 


Calmar, all the three kingdoms were in- 


cluded in the royal ſtyle (41), to which 


Chriſtian I. added thoſe of Sleſwick and 


Holſtein, Oldenburg 1 e 


(4) Art. XVI. XVII. XVUL. | | 

(1) — P. I. p. 115. 

1 9) San the Origin of this ae. fee $1 12, We ). 
Chriſtian 1. in an alliance made with Edward IV. 


kin % Evgland, ſtiled himſelf, Regnorum Daciz, Sueciæ, 
Norwegiz, Sclavorum, Gotorumque Rex; Dux Sleſvicenſis, 


Comes Holſatiæ, Stormariz, Oldenburg & Delmenhorſt. 
Du Mont, Corps Di 14 Tom. III. P. I. p. 585. That 
in the middle ages, Dacia was written inſtead of Dania, I 


have taken 2 5 of above, 91. The title of king of the 
The 


my We F, ay © 
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The preſent title is king of Denmark 


and Norway, of the Vandals and Goths, 


duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, Stormarn, and 


Ditmarſh, count of Oldenburg and Del- 


menhorſt. 
The title of majeſty was firſt known in 


Denmark under king John, but not con- 
ſtantly uſed. The preceding kings were 
ſtiled your honour, your grace, &c (m). 


Br. 


The three lions, as the chief arms of u 


Denmark, are firſt found in the ſeals of 


king Waldemar II. King Eric VII. firſt 
quartered the ſhield with three lions in 


the upper dexter; in the ſecond three 


crowns (42); in the under dexter, the 
Norway lion, with the halberd ; and in the 


Gochs ſeems not to have been current in Denmark till after 


the union of Calmar; though ſome ſay, that it had been aſ- 


ſumed by king Waldemar III. in 1363, on his making him- 
ſelf maker of the iſland of Gothland. Vid. Jac. Wilde, 
Sues, Hiſt. Pragmat. cap. ii. 5 36. In the negociations for 
a peace, in 1659, the Swedes would not allow of the king 
of Denmark's Ring himſelf king of the Goths. Holberg. 


() Holberg, P. I. p. 477. 8 

(42) Theſe queen Margaret and king Eric VII. placed in 
the ſhield, not only to denote the union of the three north- 
ern kingdoms, but likewiſe on account of their very ancient 
right to bear theſe arms. It however appears, that after the 
diſſolution of the union of Calmar, king Frederick I. did 
not bear the three crowns ; but his ſon Chiiſtian III. js ſaid to 


fourth 
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fourth a Pomeranian griffin (). But this 
ſhield has been altered and augmented ſe- 
yeral times. At preſent. it conſiſts of a 
ſhield quartered by the croſs. of the Dane- 


brog order, a central ſhield and a heart ſhield. 


The dexter quarter of the firſt, is Sol, ſemee 
- . © with hearts Mars, and three lions Jupiter 
: crowned Sol ; for Denmark: 1 in the ſecond, 
a lion, crowned Sol, griping a halberd 


Luna; in a field Mars; for Norway: the 


third quarter, a feſs Jupiter with the 


three Swediſh crowns Sol; in the lower, 
two lions. Jupiter, crowned 'Sal; in 'a field 
Sol ; for Sleſwick (43): The fourth, alſo 
a feſs, has in the upper part a leopard Ju- 
piter, with nine hearts Mars, in a field 
Sol; for the kingdom of the Goths: in the 
lower part, a dragon, crowned Sol; in a 


field Mars for tho kingdom of the Van- 


1855 replaced them from political chives. Holberg, P. II. 


Theſe three crowns became the cauſe of a dlocdy IO be- 
tween Eric XIV. king of Sweden, and Frederick II. king 


of Denmark. At the peace of dtetin, this diſpute was re- 


—_ to an amicable accommodation; but that nor taking 
lace, it ſerved, among other things, to kindle a freſh. war 
ween Charles IX. and Chriftian IV. At the peace of 
Silorod, in 1613, it was at length a — os both mo” 
might hear the three crowps. Holb P. II. 


(*) Holberg, ch. x. 


F (43). This coat, which before was in the contral N 
re 


ick IV. removed into the grand ſhield in 1721 
his 0 all Sleſwick to the crown, med £0 
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DENMARK: r 
dals 60 the central ſhield is Vkewike 5 FN Mo 
feſs ; in the dexter, on the upper half, is a 
nettle Luna; in a field Mars; for Hol- 
ſtein (45): in the ſiniſter, a ſwan Luna, 
likewiſe in a field Mars; for Stormar : 
in the lower is a trooper, armed, Sol, with 
his {word drawn, and likewiſe. in a field 
Mars; for Ditmarſn (46): the dexter of 
the heart-ſhield, are, Mars, two bars 
Sol ; for the county of Oldenburg: and, in 
the finiſter ; for the county of Delmenhorſt, 'Y 
Mars, a croſs wavy, Sol (47): the great i 
ſhield ſurmounted by a regal crown; witgng 
the enſigns of the two orders of Harne 195 
and he Elephant, apfendent (0%. 


n CE, , | 
The king s eldeſt Gui is ſtiled the crown- Ti, Pri. 


ileges, and "1 
prince; the other royal children are called gelen _— 
of 
hereditary princes and princeſſes, and heirs chi,” © 
d N 
of N Or] ay. | | prince of 4 


The king is to provide them with an ap- "RN 
panage ſuitable to their rank, either in mo- 


| Or of the Slavi, as it was former! calle 
WOOD aka Chriſtopher III. Holberg rg, eln 


1. Ek Was fre placed in the ſhield by king Chriſtian 


(46) Frederick II. added this coat after reducing Ditmarſk, 

1. K Theſe arms of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt Chriſtian, 

15 quartered with the Daniſh, as being thoſe of his fa- 
af 


G) Profeſſor Gatterer's neweſt Manual of nur and 
1 


ney 
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. ney or land, of which they are to enj joy the 
4 produce; yet only for life, and with a re- 
ſerve of the ſovereignty to the king (v). 

The king's daughters and ſiſters have 

$ likewiſe a princely ſubſiſtence till they 

|. * marry with the king's conſent, when they 
| | receive a portion in money; and they, on 

| ' - _ their part, engage not to make any farther 

i8 4 demand on the king, Anm for e 

| vdr their children (/ 
WH — No prince of the blood is to marry, go 

1 | out of the country, or enter into foreign ſer- 

vice, without the king's permiſſion. 

On a ſon or daughter being born to any 

| of the royal family, the patents ſhall, with- 

. out delay, make known to the king, the 

name and birth-day of ſuch prince or prin- 

_ ceſs, as an authentic voucher of their de- 

gree in the POE] ſupceflivn to the 

—— | | 


. —ö— —— — —U 2 — Ae 
* 


SE C T. XXVIII. 


Origin, an The founder of the preſent —_ family 

den fone Was king Chriſtian . eldeſt ſon to Theodo- 
Rn rick the Fortunate, count of Oldenburg, 

| who was a-kin to the former royal family of 
Denmark by his mother Hedwig. The 

ſame epithet may very properly be applied 


) Royal Code, Art. Xxx. 
(9) Ibid. Art. XXII. 


4 


to/his lineage ; 1. As having already fat oh 
the threnhe above three hundred yéats in 
a dite& male line, one ſingle caſs except 
ed (48), which is more chan any rey! 
family in Europe can boaſt, except that of 
France: and 2. as having the unlitnited 

and hereditary ſovereighty conferred off it 

by the voluntary offer of the ſtates, and 
conſequently holding it by the moſt juſt and 

valid title: to which may be added, 3. that 

a prince of the Daniſh royal family now _ 
wields the ſceptet of Sweden; and the heir 
appatent of the Ruffian empire is likewiſe 

4 branch of that illuſtrious ſtem (49). 

Thus, as at a former, but very ſhort pe- 

riod, all the three northern monatchies will 

be under princes of the blood royal of Den- 

mark (go). Such good fortune has befal- 

len no other royal family in Europe, except 

that of Bourbon. | OE DT: 


Ee T. c: EO 
The royal refidence was formerly at Roſ- cpi and 


royal refi- 


Child, but Chriſtopher HI. removed it to dence. 


(48) When Chriſtian II. being depoſed, Frederick I. his 
brother's ſon was raiſed to the throne. $ {A 6s 

(49) Both the king of Sweden, and the erown prince of 
Ruſſia, are deſcended in a direct male line from Adolphus, 
_ — third ſon to Frederick I. King of 

enmark. | | | 3 8 


(50) At be time when Peter III. fat on the Ruſfian throte. 
„Vor. III. E Copen 


” - 
4 ” 
9 | 
, ” 
* 
1 
* 
49 ; 4 
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- 
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Copenh n (51), which has ſince been the 
capital of the kingdom; and very great pri- 
uvuilleges have been conferred on it, ws 
lacly by king Frederick III (r). be 
The king has ſeveral country e in 
the iſland of Zealand; as F rederickſburg, 
Freidenſburg, Jagerſpreis, - Jagerſburgh, 
| 4 vg Hirſchholm, with ſome 


8 8 E C xxX. 
| Great offi The government, during the limitation 


La. of the prerogative, in a great meaſure de- 
pended on the council of ſtate, and chiefly 
on the four great officers, the high ſteward 
of the kingdom, the marſhal, the chan- 
cellor, and the admiral; among whom were 
diſtributed the moſt important concerns of 
peace and wat (x). But the eſtabliſhment 
of unlimited ſovereignty put a final period 
both to the poſts and the authority of theſe 
officers, as likewiſe of the council of ſtate. 
King Frederick III. however, on the erec- 


= (51) This city w was firſt called Kiobmands-Havn, or Mer- 
| chants-Haven, which was afterwards ſhortened to Kiobn- Fa 

Haun. King Waldemar I. made a grant of it to the dio- * 

ceſe of Roſchild ; but under Waldemar III. it partly revert- 1 

ed to the crown, and entirel under Chriſtopher III. Pon- ot 


toppidan's Origines Hafnienſes. ( 
(%) For the Particulars of them, may be conſulted Hol- chai 
berg, P. III. | adm 
. () Buſching's Geography, P. I. a ä I 
() AP chap, i ill, | 0 


tion 


c Stata. *. 7211 42 & 4 
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tion of his, new ſovereignty, inſtead = tos 


tally ſuppreſſing. theſe titles and, digni ties, 


created twenty counſellors of ſtate; and on 
five of them conferred the titles of high 
bailiff (52), chancellor, marſhal, admiral, 


five. commiſſions or boards (53), over each 


of which,..one of, the five before mentioned 


officers Was preſident, with three counſel- 


lors of ſtate, and ſome other noblemen and 
commoners under him; theſe great officers 6 
of ſtate... Were likewiſe members of the privy.” 
council. formed by Frederic III (0) This 


arrangement, ſabſiſted till, 1676, When it 
was ſuppreſſed. (z), together with the titles 


and poſts. both of - thoſe , counſellors and 


great.officers of late. ds 


. 0 
** A 111421 * * 
* * CE FF 


40912. 25 
82 
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n 9 14 : at Nabe 


The nn Ph fro 18 come daf a great cn ots 


and treaſurer: he at the ſame time inſtituted 


r of officers, and ſome very conſidern <* | 


The principal ate the great marſhal; 
2 ard of the bed - chamber, the firſt: gen- 


um ate: bed- chamber, ae maſter. of 


Wb from a diſagreeable remembrance of the ex- 
ve power of that officer.. | 

(53) Theſe were, 1. The lord's:fleward's office, 2. "The 
chancery, and court of law. 3. The war-office. . 4. The. 
—_ 5. The treaſury. | 

) Holberg, P. III. 1. 
0 Stare © Denmark. ch. xv. Ty 


K =. the 


5 


This title v was, perhaps, = RE in de of that of 


| TY 


the horſe, the great 


1464, founded a religious ene, Wh 
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t huntſman, and _ 


maſter of the ceremonies. 


SECT, XX. 


Denar has two celebrated eder of 
knighthood, one of the Elephant, and the 
other of Danebroge, but both of very uncet- 
tain origin. Concerning the former, ſome 
affirm it to have been founded by king Ca- 
nute VI. (a) during his croiſade to Pal- 


leſtine; but their proofs amount to no more 


than mere conjectures, and ſome manifeſtly 
falſe (5). Chriſtian I. may, in ſome mea- 
furs, be accounted the inflitutor of this or- 
der, he and his confort Doroth ne. in 


members whereof wore a chain with a me- 
dal, on one ſide of which was the Virgin 


Mary ſtanding in à creſcent, and on the re- 


verſe an elephant. This fraternity con- 
tinued under king John, but under Frederic 


I. and Chriſtian III. the reformation being 


then. eſtabliſhed, it became neglected as 3 
matter of ſuperſtition. King Frederic II- 


however, took it again into conſideration, 


and revived it, though. with à great altera- 
tion-in its enſigns, ſuppreſſing the Virgin's 
image, and retainin 8 only. the elephant. 


(a) Bircherodius in Breviario Equetthi, Holbery's Hift, of 
Denmark, cap. xiv. 


ollen s'Medallic Recreation (a German work) Part X. 
| Thus 
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| Thus a ſpiritual fraternity became 3 | 


into a temporal order of knighthood, which 
was called the order of the Elephant; ſo 


that this prince muſt be allowed, if not the 


founder, its reviver (c). After ſome leſſer 
alterations under Chriſtian IV. and Frede- 
ric III. it received its preſent form from 


Chriſtian V. by whoſe order a ſet of laws 


was drawn up for it, and ſigned by all the 
knights Soapanings on the iſt December 


1693 (4). 


The nymber of knights i is fixed at thirty, 5 
beſides the king as ſoyereign, and his ſons. 
The enſign of the order, which is a gold 


Elephant enamelled white, is worn at a 


blue ribbon, hanging acroſs from the left 
- ſhoulder, with an octangular filver ſtar, 
and a filyer croſs in the center, embroidered 


on the left fide of the coat: but on the feſ- 


 tivals of the order they appear in the habit, 
and over it a golden chain of elephants and 
towers placed eee, hanging round 


the neck (e). 


The inſtitution oſ the order of W Order of 
is, in the preamble to the laws of this order — 


(e) Kobler 8 Medallic Recreation, Part x. Holberg's Hiſt. 
of Denmar k, cap. =—_— 
(4) They are to be ſeen in Leibnitii Cod. Jur, Gent. Di- 


plom. Mantiſſe II. Its motto muſt be allowed very good and 


appoſite ; « Mala mori quam fœdari.“ 
(e) Vid. Statut. Art. iv, V V. I. 


E 3 - drawn 
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drawn up by king Chriſtian V. in 1693. 


attributed to king Waldemar II. on occaſion 
of the Piinebroge, ſtandard dropping from 


Heaven in his expedition to Livonia in 


1219, and of the victory preſaged by that 
miracle (7). But this, like the ſtory of 
the ſtandard itſelf, on which the inſtitution 
of the order reſts, is very dubious (g). Suc- 
. ceeding times likewiſe afford nothing cer- 
tain ; only it is a common opinion among 
the Daniſh writers, that the Danebroge 
ſtandard, the original enfign of the order, 
being loſt in king John's unfortunate ex- 
pedition againſt Ditmarſh in the year 1 500, 


the order itſelf gradually ſunk into obli- 


vion, till Chriſtian V. in 1671, revived it (+). 
But others, and not without reaſon, reckon 
that prince to have been its firſt founder (i), 
though he tiled 1 156 the reſtorer 
of it (&). 445 

he“ knights, exehetive- of 918 158. 
reign and his ſons, are fifty in number: the 


enſign is a longiſh gol roſs enamelled 


white, pendent to a Ted ribbon with a 
velit border, paſting over the right ſhoul- 
der to the left fide, The knights wear on 


J) Vid. Statut Ord. Danebrogic) i in Leibnitii Cod, Iur. 
Gent Diplom.-Mantiff. II. p. 70. 


(e) Kohler's Medallic. Recreation, Part XIX. 

(5) Holberg's Hiſt. of Denmark, Part III. p. 794. 
| +) Kohler's Medallic. Recreation, p. 382. 
„be) Vid. Statut. Art. VII. 


the 


— w 
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croſs; in the middle are theſe words: 


e Reſtitutor Chriſtianus R.“ With the ha- 


bit of their order they wear a gold chain of 
eroſſes, enamelled white, with which every 
knight provides himſelf at his own expence (7). 
To theſe two orders has been added a 


third, inſtituted by the late queen Mag- 


dalena Sophia, conſort to Chriſtian VI. 
on the 7th of Auguſt 1732, in commemora- 
tion of the day of her marriage. It is ſtiled 
the order of Fidelity, or De I' Union parfaite, 


and conferred on perſons of rank of both 
' ſexes (54). The enſign of the order is a gold 
croſs enamelled white, worn on the left 


breaſt at a light blue ribbon, with a filver 
border ; in the 'middle are the king and 
queen's names on one fide, and on the other 


| theſe words: In felicifime Unionis Me- 
GO ().“ 


8 E 0 1 XXXIII 


fore it reached the north; and its com- 


* 


( Vid. Statut. Art. II. vn, vir, IP 

(54) The number of knights is not fixed ; the Daniſh 
Court Kalendar makes them above an hundred and fifty. 

(n) Supplem. to 1, 2, 3, and 4th Part of the had 
gical Archiyarias of 1732, p. 23. 


E 4 mencement 


the = ſide of the coat, an e 
ſilver ſtar with eight points, and a ſilver 


Chriſtianity had been long known in these er, te- 


ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe, be- 


_ - ; 


h 
converſion of the Normans, he and his ſuc- 
ceſſors were inveſted with the ſpiritual ju- 


in Ja Eccleſ. Tom. XI. ad Ann. 1092. 


PRESENT STATE er EUROPE. 
mencement cannot well be placed higher 


than the vinth century. It was not, in- 


deed, till the cleventh, that king Canute 
the Great perfectly eſtabliſhed it in Den- 


mark ; and the immediate good conſequence 


vf introducing the Chriſtian religion was, 


that from the ſaid period we hear no more 
of the northern piracies and ravages. - As 
St. Anſgharius, 'who was raiſed to the 
archbiſhopric of Hamburgh and Bremen, 
appened to be the chief inſtrument in the 


riſdiction over the three northern kingdoms 


in quality of the pape's vicar. This authority 
continued in that ſee, till at the requeſt of 


Eric Ejegod, king of Denmark, pope Paſ- 


chal II. raiſed the biſhoprie of Lund, in 
Schonen, to an archbiſhopric, with ecele- 


ſiaſtical juriſdiction over Norway and Swe- 
den (n). But Drontheim and Upſal being 
not long after erected into archbiſhoprics, 


the archbiſhops of Lund had nothing to do 
with any churches but thoſe of Denmark. 


The papal ſupremacy was introduced 


- Jointly with Chriſtianity, and fo implicitly 


acknowledged by the Daniſh clergy, that, 
at length, they made little or no account 


(#) Saxo Grammaticus in Lia Dan. Lib. XII. Baronius 
of 


E * 


Ma: 


DENMARK. 


| of 1 king's prerogative. The Ls in | 


proceſs of time, partly by the weak indul- 
gence of the kings, partly by the means 


which their office put into their hands, ate : 


tained to great wealth, and of courſe” to 
great conſideration and power. The archbi- 


ſhop and biſhops aſſumed royal prerogatives, 


coining money, interfering in all ſtate affairs, 


and not a few of them acting at the head of 


armies, as commanders; in ſhort, they were 
become owners of the greater part of the 
kingdom, and their ſtate, luxury, and-pride, 
exceeded all bounds (o). Theſe diſorders 
laſted till the happy eſtabliſhment of the Re- 


formation in 1536, by Chriſtian III. The arch- 


biſhop of Lund, together with the ſix Da- 
niſh biſhops of Roſchild, Odenſee, Ripen, 
Aarhuus, Wybourg, and Alburg, were de- 
prived of their dignity, their incomes ſequeſ- 
trated, ſtewards employed for the exerciſe of 
their temporalities, and ſyperintendants to 


perform their eccleſiaſtical functions. The 


like methods were taken in Nosway,in 15373 


and the reformation was introduced into that 


kingdom without the leaſt oppoſition (p). But 
in Iceland John Arneſon the Roman Catholic 
biſhop of Holum, inſtead of acquieſcing raiſed 


(e) Holberg's Hiſt. of Denmark, Part. I. Part: I. 
Wb Ibid. P. II, 


ſugh 


* 
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a ſüuch an inſurrection as was not to be quelled : 


eue eve we force (9). 


The king hereupon iſſued an edict re- 


2 % lating to diſcipline and doctrine, and cauſed 
the Bible to be publiſhed in Daniſh from 


Luther's tranſlation; a phenomenon never 


ſeen before in thoſe parts (7). 


Thus the Lutheran religion became eſta- 
bliſhed in Denmark; and the ſucceſſors of 
Chriſtian III. ſhewed a great, or rather ex- 


 ceflive zeal in ſupporting it (55), not tole- 
rating any ſects, not even thoſe founded on 
principles of the reformation (s). 


IV. and Chriſtian VI. have by miſſionaries. 


Frederic 


promoted Chriſtianity amidſt the heathens.in 
the Eaſt-Indies, Greenland, and Finmark (7); 
and, with this commendable deſign, the 
former founded the miſhodarics ——_ 


at Copenhagen (2). 


The rules of faith in the Daniſh church, 
befides the - Apoſtolic, . the Nicene and 
Athanaſian creeds, are the Augſburg con- 


(9) Holberg, Hiſt: of Devwark* ch. iv. 


(r) Ibid. 


(5 5) In the LY Daniſh Code, or that of Chriflian v. are 


5 8 the monks, je 


ſome rigorous ordinances + gg the papiſts in general, and 
uits, and clergy. See Holberg's 
enmark, cap. iv. However, both the Roman Catholics, 


= . | and the Reformed, together with other ſects, and likewiſe 
= | the Jews, are tolerated in ſome places, as Copenhagen, Al- 


tona, and Fredericia. 


(-) Holberg's State of Denmark, and Norway, ch. iv, 


= J See above Holberg, $ ix. Il. 
= 8 (* . ag c. xv. 
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feflion, and Luther's catechiſm 00. . 
Formula Concordiæ was ſo far from being 


accepted by king Frederic, that he prohi- ed 


bited it by a public edict, though it's or- 
thodoxy has been r both in 
Denmark and Sleſwick (9). ya 
The clergy in Denmark are under fix bi- 
ſhops ; the firſt dioceſe is Zealand; the ſe- 
cond Fuhnen, Laaland and F alſter; the third 
 Ripen ; the fourth Aarhuus; the fifth Wy- 
bourg; and the fixth Alburg. 
Norway has four ſees, Aggerhuus, Chtiſ- 
tianſand, Bergen, and Drontheim; and in 
Iceland are two, Scalhold and Holum. © 


Theſe biſhops, at the time of the refor- 
mation, were ordained only as ſuperintend- 


ants(z) ; and ſo the laws continually term 


them; but the title of biſhop ſeems to have 


been retained in regard to antiquity.” 
Next in order to the biſhops are the pro- 


voſts, or deans, and under theſe the town - 
and country miniſters, with other inferior 
church-officers, The biſhops the king nomi- 
nates ; the others are choſen by the clergy, 


with the pans 8 approbation a). 


2 * * 
4 


(x) Holberg 8 Hit, of Denmark, 
00) Ibid. Fart II. | 
2 Id. Ibid. 


e Daniſh Code of Chriſtian V. . it. of "es | 
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SECT. XXXIV, 


1 wil readily be perceived that literature 
= 20d the ſeiences were formerly as ſcares in 


_ the north as in other parts of Europe; but 
. after the introduction of Chriſtianity, the 
Normans ſhewed that they were not inſen- 


fible to the beauty and benefits of polite 
learning. The-Daniſh gentry and others, 
who ſeeked preferment in the church or 
ſtate, viſited foreign univerſities, particy+ 
larly. Paris (36) and Cologne (5): even 


- the Icelanders ſo long ago as the eleventh, 


twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, trayel- 
led to Germany, Italy, France, and Eng- 
land, in order to enter on a courſe of ſtu- 
dies (c); the north, at that time, not af- 
fording any proper ſeminaries. During the 


firſt half of the fifteenth century there was 


not one univerſity in all the three northern 


- kingdoms. Eric of Pomerania intended 


to have erected one in Denmark; and, in 


the year 1418, had obtained a lieence from 


pope Martin, which in thoſe times was ne- 
ceflary ; but the continual diſturbances of 


* (60) Two Danes, namgd Heng; and Petrus Je Dacia, 


atter of whom was a great mathemgtician, were rec- 


tors in the Univerſity of Paris. . Part I. 


- (6) Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. J. c. | 
(e) Jo. Enci Diſquiſit. de Vet. eptiniriodal Imprimis 
Ilandorum — cap. iii. p. 85, 86. 
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uo good a deſign (4). King Chiiſtian I. 


however, catried it into execution, and, in 


1478, founded the univerſity of Cvpen= 
1 but could not furniſh it with a ſufs 
ficient income; ſo that till the time of Chit: 
tian III. it made but  ttieit äppraratice, 
and had many difficulties to ſtruggle with (2). 
But this prince and his ſon Frederie II. greath 


atnended its condition with the ſequeſttatetl 


church- lands: and Chriſtian 9. and Fre- 


deric III. ſhewed Memſelves very liberal 


patrons, by ſeveral new endowments and 


foundations: (/). Even private perſons have - 


added colloges ( 57) in which a certain num- 
ber of ſtudents are lodged and boarded, 


At the deplorable fie + in 1728, all tho | 


buildings belonging to the univerlity, th e 


— wn colleges, and libraries, were to- 


tally reduced to aſhes. King Chriſtian VI. 
however, rebuilt the 9 —7 and, beſides 
new conſtitutions with regard to the uni- 


(0 Holberg's Deumrk, 1 % wrofiid oily lon; 
(e) * p. 718. * 4 5 
+ {F) Holberg's State of Deum: Norway, eap. v. 
65 The univerſity has four colleges z the firſt, called. the 
Regentz, was founded by king Chriſtian IV. in 1623 ; the 
ftcond, by the lord high ſteward Walkendorf, in 1595 z the 
third, called Collegium Mediceum, in 1691. by the celebrat- 
ed phyſician of ay name of Bork z and the fourth; in 1705, 


by George Elerſen. Holberg's State of Denmark: and Nor- 


way, * v. 
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62 PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
8 verſity i in general, augmented the ſalaries 


of the profeſſors, and, in 17 32, gave it a new 
charter, (58) ; ſo that he may be looked on 


e Toad founder (s). The number of the : 

| ordinary and extraordinary profeſſors is little a 
ſhort of ff. | t 

_ Beſides Copenhagen uoiverfity, the only : 

one in the Daniſh territories; Soroc has an 

2 5 | academy of gentlemen ( 59), with ſeven pro- ; 
beet feſſors; and Odenſee a collegiate ſchool, | . 
with fix profeſſors, which is likewiſe the = 

Ws l of that ſort in e 5 

8 E 0 P. XXXV. 281 ar 

ere. bt We improvement e of the AT and pt 
literature, ſeveral ſocieties have lately been th 

etected at Copenhagen; and their writings ur 

have already met with the approbation of ti 


. the learned World. The principal among | en 
| theſe are the aca etny of ſciences,” which fic 
conſiſts partly of ordinary, and partly of ho- tot 
norary members; and A(t royal Daniſh” aca- 201 
demy for improving the Danifh 1 80 e — 


and * my of the north (600 F 
171 157 

68) It n the whole preſent conflirtion of the "I 
univerſity. -Tbid; ch. W | (08) . 
(2) folberg, ibid p. 2. : ſo n 
(59) For the ſeveral changes * in jt by king Frederick * 
V*s new charter of the 17th of July; 1747, ſee Holb. ch. vj: othe 
(60) The names of the members of both theſe NE 00 
are to be ſeen in the Daniſh Court Calendar. e364 25 6 a viſh 
«f QUED * 1 follc 
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The favourite ſciences of the N Tlouribing 


nations, were antiently poetry and hiſtory, fence. 


which they blended; their poets, whom 
they called Skaldrers (61), being at the 


ſame time their hiſtorians. The Icelan- 


6 


ate 


ders have chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by hiſtorical poems; and to them are owing 
the moſt ancient written monuments f 


northern hiſtory, now remaining (5). The 


other ſciences made but a flow progreſs, in 


the north ; and it was-not till the ſixteenth 


and ſeventeenth century, that they became 


propagated to any conſiderable degree, by 
the enlargement and proſperity of the 
univerſity of Copenhagen. Since that 
time, this kingdom has produced many 
eminent luminaries (62) in divinity, phy- 


ſick, mathematicks, ann _ 0 | 


tory (63). 
(61) Among theſe is Regnier Lodbroc; and Mr. 1 


in his Introduct. à Þ Hift. de Dannem. Tom. II. p. 268. . 


has given us a tranſlation of one of his compoſitions. 


(6) Folberg's State of Denmark and Norway, ch. 9565 | 


157. Conf. Torfæi Antiquit. Univ. wake Lib. I. cap. i. p- 
2—13. 

(62) Holberg has their names, chap. v. He makes no men- 
tion of lawyers, becauſe, ſays he, in Denmark they are not 
ſo numerous as in other countries; the Daniſh law being ſo 


ſhort and plain, and the intricate. Roman law, with which 


other nations are peſtered, not having room here. | 
(63) Of the three different. hypotheſes in the antient Da- 
viſh hiſtory, and the writers who have been more or leſs 


followed there, an account may be found in Holberg, cap. v. 


- longed 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
At preſent, learning, and all the ſciences, 
may bs faid to flouriſh in Denmark equally. 
with any Fiber. country, which is princt- 
| pally to be attributed to the noble attention 


| | and bounty of their n Frederic V. 
| and Ch VII (6%. 


f e xXXXV l. 
And of be the fine arts, under the patronage of Fic 


— princes, have enjoyed a like happineſs z not 


C to mention other uſeful and elegant inſtituti- 
ons, Frederic V. founded at Copenhagen, an 
yo academy of painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture; and it is el in a manner 


F 


truly royal, 3 © 
—" SEC 1. XXXVIII. 


„ 


| Panic The countries of which the fs Wa of 
_ 88 conſiſted, had anciently different 
laws, and particularly Zealand ger Jut- 
land (6 59 * abGolute Prerogative hav- 


Ah teſtimony of - thi, avi others, 36 the 
* to . of a ſociety of learned petſons at the king's 
expence in 1962, The utility and grandeur of this under- 
taking, may be ſeen in Mr. Michaelis 's preface to his queſ- 
tions rranſmined to that ſociety, and the infiruRionshkewiſe 
given in it; but, at the ſame time, how is to be lamented; 
chat this glorious defign was in à great treaſure fruſtrated, 
moſt of the gentlemen. dying before they could well proceed | 

to buſineſs! 
(65) The latter, which was termed the Greet Jute Law, 
and is tranſlated into ſeveral lan ages, king Waldemar II. 
ulguted in the year 1240; but it has wi ſuperſeded in = 


tland by Chriſtan V's. new Code; and is now retained only 
in Sleſwick. Holberg, ch. ii. | 
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DENMARK. 
"UM conferred on Frederick II. tat 
u. e employed ſeveral perſons to draw up 
a general code, ſuited to that juncture and e 
the new form of government, which: took , 
them up from 1661, to 1669; and Chriſ- wes 
tian V. after it had been ſeveral times re- 
viſed by the greateſt lawyers in the king- 
dom, had it printed in the year 1683, in 
order to its being better known (66). This, 
a few articles excepted, which have been 
altered, remains in full force (i). Caſes, not 
determined by it, are decided by the law: 
of nature, and not by the Roman laws, to 
which no greater regard is paid in Den- 
mark than to the canon law, or the feudal 
law of Lombardy. (?). 
EKing Chriſtian V. likewiſe. cant a 8 
| to be * for the kingdom of N orway (67), 
| and. aboliſhed that of Chriſtian IV. which. 
| obtained in that country (/). 


| (66) Mr. Waghort, late profeſſor of law at Copenhagen, 
E publiſhed a German and Dutch. tranſlation of it, under the 
| title of Konges Chriſtian V. Danſke Lou. Moleſworth, the 10 
Engliſh envoy, who is pleaſed to find fault with almoſt ev I 
thing in Denmark, yet beſtows the higheſt encomiums, ex. " 00 
indeed very deſervedly, on this code, for its brevity, per- 
ſpicuity, and equity. L'Etat preſent de Dannemarc, ch. xv. 
22 
x! (i) Molberg 's State of Denmark and Norway, ch xii. 
(4) Kofod | {0 ad Frid. Platnerum Epiſt. de Auctoritate 
Jur. Rom. Canon. et Longobard. in Dania. in Nov. Act. 
 Erudit. Nov. 1761. p. 553. ſeqq. ' 2 
(67) They were printed at Copenhagen i in 1687, under 
the 125 of Konges Chriſtian V. Norſke Lou. . 
00 Holberg's State of Denmark and Norway. ch. xii. 
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PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE. 


| Iceland has retained its own laws, re- 
ceived, in 1280, from Magnus Lagebatt, 


king of Norway, and printed in 1578, 1579. 


and laſtly, in 1709 (n). King Frederic IV. 


however, ordered, in 1718, that in proceſſes 
the courts ſhould be governed ” the new. 
Norway code (). 


ene r. im 


Denmark has three inferior courts, the 


village- court, the court of nobles, and the 
town-court (68). Theſe are held once a 
week by a judge (Foget), and a clerk of 


the court, with ſeven or eight aſſeſſors 
(Tingemand, or Stockemand), who, in 


towns, are choſen from the townſmen, and 


in the country from the peaſants (o). 
From theſe an appeal lies to the country- 


courts, (Lands-Tinger), of which there are 
four, and held monthly; or, when neceſ- 


ſary, every fortnight. But ſome towns 
have a Wiener privilege, by which an 


4m) Holberg $ State of Denmark and Norway, ch. xii. 

(=) John Arneſens Inledning til den Gamle og Nye Ret- 

tergang 65 (Kiobnhavn, 1762). Altena Literary Chro- 
cle, 17 No 3. 


(68) The firſt are called Herreds-Tioger; the ſecond | 


Birke- Tinger ; the third Bye-Tinger. Herred fignifies a 


_ diftriRt of ſeveral villages. Birke, a diſtrict of nobleſſe, and 


gentlemen's eſtates. 


(s) Chriſtian V's Code, B. . ch. iii, Holberg, ch. xiii. 
454 | 


"ft appeal 
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FE lies from the ſentence of the judge 


of the court to the burgomaſter and cor- 
: 8 (). | | 


The royal and ſupreme court of juſtice | 


was inſtituted at Copenhagen, by Frederic 
III. in 1661. To this tribunal lie appeals 
from the provincial courts, from the magi- 
ſtracies of the privileged towns, and from 
the courts of the nobility. Its ſeſſion be- 


gins in March, the king himſelf opening it 


in perſon, and continues till the cauſes 


brought before the court are duly terminated | 


according to an eſtabliſhed form. 
For the great officers of ſtate (q) and 


other perſons of diſtinction, king Chriſtian 
V. erected the Hoft-Gericht, or court tri- 
bunal ; and for the commonalty an inferior 
court, called the Burg Gericht or town-tri- 
bunal; both are held i in the palace of Co- 


penhagen (7. 


The conſtitution and nicthod of the in- 
ferior courts in Norway are nearly the ſame 


as in Denmark. In 1665, king Chriſtian . 


V. erected a high court of juſtice at Chriſ- 


tiania (s), but with appeal to the get court | 


of Juſtice at Copenhagen. 


3 Chriſtian V's code, B. I. ch. iii 'Holberg, ch. xiii. 


5 8 s State of Nr and Norway, ch. xv. 
r) Ibid. 

J Ibid. 9 h 
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SECT. 2 


""Deamark, before the ſorereigety became 
abſolute, does not appear to have had any 


regular and ſtanding army, but only a kind 


of militia (2), till Frederic III. made it one 
of his firſt concerns, that 24. oo men 


ſhould be conſtantly kept on foot for the 


defence of the kingdom. This force. was 
augmented,and received ſome improvements, 
under Chriſtian V. but Frederic IV. com- 
pleted the military ſyſtem. In 1701, he 
regulated the militia in Denmark, and in 
1705, that of Norway; and in 1717, he 
put the Daniſh cavalry, which till then, uſed: 
to be diſperſed all over the country, on a 


quite different footing, appointing twelve 


Horſe- Diſtricts, as they were called, in each 
of which a regiment was to be quartered 
and maintained. He had before, in the 


year 1714, inſtituted a company of cadets, 


conſiſting of 100 young gentlemen, with a 


yearly ſalary (z). 


Thus the Daniſh military eſtabliſhment 
conſiſts of raiſed men, and national troops 


$ or militia. The former, of | whom the 


greater part, particularly the foot, are fo- 
reigners, receive a bounty for liſting, and | 


(1) Holberg's Hiſt. of 8 p. UI. | 
(s) PE s State of Denmark and Norway, ch. x xi. 
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are in all things like regular forces, and kept 


in Conſtant pay ; the latter are furniſhed by 
the country, and as they do nv conſtant duty, 


J are they not in conſtant pay, except the 


officets and ſubalterns. The proprietor of 
am eftate of fixty tons of Hartkorn (69), 
finds a man for the militia, and half a one 
for the reſerve. Norway, relatively to its 
militia, is divided into ſmall diſtricts, called 


Lagder; each of which furniſhes and main- 


tains a dragoon and a horſe. All the ſons 


of farmers are regiſtered immediately after | | 


their birth; and on the death of a foldier 
in any Lagd, he is replaced by the eldeſt 
in that Lagd, who after ſerving fourteen 
years is entered among the Land- Warn, or 
the garriſons in fortified places, and at the 
age of fifty he obtains his diſcharge. . 

Norway has likewiſe eight companies of 


Skielobers, or ſkaiters, who by their ex- 


traordinary ſwiftneſs along the mountains, 
and on the ice, have ſometimes performed 
notable ſervice. / © opt | 

Farther, the other countries dependent 
on the crown of Denmark, as Sleſwick, 


Holſtein, Oldenburg, and Delmenhorſ, | 


maintain ſome regiments of militia. 


(69) This means a ſpot of land, the doe ſowing 6f which 


will require a ton of rye, a ton of barley, and two tons of 
oats; A ton is eight buſhels. * Th 
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The national regiments are exerciſed 


every ſunday after divine ſervice; ; and once 


a year every regiment is embodied for the 
ſame purpoſe. They likewiſe, the reſerve 
excepted, are provided with an uniform. 


Some years 280 the Deol f con- 
faſted of, 


5» LO 4.564 4 


oi 
1..Of twelve repimients of aſs, 3 8671 


Vviz. the life-guards, ten re- 
giments of cuirafſiers, and one 
regiment of dragoons. In all 6184 
2. Twelve regiments of regular +. 
infantry — — 119352 
3. Two regiments of foot guards 1872 
4. Seven national regiments, or | 


militia — 10440 

5. A garriſon regiment — 1200 
5, Denich/s and Holſtein artillery 864 
ae 32512 


II. n NORWAY. 
Mien. 


1. Of five regiments of dragoons 3120 
p Each of theſe regiments has two 
companies of aa , 


making man 1 789 
2. Two regiments of regular in- | 
fantry — — 2424 


3 Thir- 


Fe 


DEN MINT 77 
op Thirteen national regiments, ns. 


or militia — 1211 x60824 
Each has two companies of Land- ar! 
Warn, making — 2704 
4. Four garriſon companies — 494 
. Skielobers  — — 600 
6. Artillery —  — 4420 
Ri Fer Ws + 580 
In all 00 59878 
8 E C T, XI. 


| The chief fortified N in a, 8 
are, Copenhagen, Cronenburg, Korſor, bre 
Nyburg, Fridericia, Fladſtranld. 
In the dutchies of Sleſwick and Holſtein, ä 
are, Rendſburg, Gottorp, Gluckſtadt, Hit- 
ler fort, and Stainſburg fort; in the county - 
of Oldenburg, the town of that name, and 
Apen. 
In Norway, Frederidftadt, Fredericſhall, 
Aggerhuus, Kongſwinger, Chriſtianſand, 
Bergen, Proatheins and Wardochups, 


SECT. XIII. 


The Danes have, in all ages, made a v. . 
figure at ſea, and been engaged i in frequent 


4 Denmark, i in : Baſching 8 an 
F 4 ware 


- | 
— ee 
: % ( 


= 
wars on that element, yet the period when 

their kings began to have a conſtant fleet of 
their own is ſcarce ſo much as conj 


3 n 4400 men. But that the 


PRESENT STATE or EUROPE, 


Chriſtian. IV. Who had a natural turn for 
ſea- affairs, is accounted the firſt who made 
any great improvements in the Daniſh navy, 
and rendered it reſpectable (8): All his 
fucceffors have made it the conſtant object 
of their attention, ſo that the Daniſh fleet 
is unqueſtionably the beſt in the north. 

The matroſſes, who are kept in pay at 


all times, conſiſt of four diviſions, each of 
ten companies, and a company of gunners, 


ect may on occalion be expeditioully 


manned, al ſea-faring men are regiſtered, a 
and divided into twelve diſtricts, ſix in 
Denmark, and fix! in Norway, which % 

paw form a body of above 20,000 men. 


As à nurſery for able officers, king Fre- 


deric IV. in the year 1701, inſtituted a 


company of ſea cadets, who, beſides being 
inſtructed in all the ſciences relative ta the 
ſea-ſervice, have a yearly appointment. _ 

Of all kinds of naval ſtores Denmark bas 
within itſelf a great abundance,” Yong only 
excepted). - 


The navy ſome years 280 confiſied of. 
forty ſhips 05 the line, from a 100 to 59 | 


*) Holberg s State of Denmark, ch. xi. 
8121 $74 guns ; ; 


$ 
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D E NM ARK. 
guns 3 and fifteen frigates, from forty to 
eightern, beſides many ſmaller veſſels. King 
Frederic V. lately added to it a conſiderable 
number of gallies. The whole fleet lies in 
Copenhagen harbour, where are ſeveral ma 
gazines, all full of ſtores ready for ſervice, and 
A 77 large re GO well S (a) 
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Canute the Great is reckoned the firſt . 


Daniſh prince who coined money (yo); but 
afterwards the biſhops and ſeveral towns aſ- 
ſumed that privilege : the former continued 
it till the reformation, and in the latter it 
was not ſuppreſſed till the time of Frederic 
II, (3). At firſt only ſmall pieces as pfennings 
were coined : but king John had pieces of 
the bigneſs of a dollar ſtruck, with the date 
of Fi, year, which is wanting on the for- 
mer pieces ; and of theſe the proper name 
is not known. Under Frederic I, who like- 
wiſe coined ſuch money, they were called 


(a) Achenwall's r of European States, in Ger- 
man, c. vu. $ $7. 58 

(70) Moſt of his coins, however, were ſtruck in England, | 
as appears from the inſcription, Cnut. Rex. An. And, in- 
deed, the name of Schilling and Pfenning, ſeem to have 
been imported from England. It may likewiſe be ſuppoſed 
that Engliſhmen were afterwards employed as maſters of the 
mint, the inſcriptions on the firſt Daniſh coins being a mis. 
ture of Daniſh and Engliſh, Holberg, cap. ix. 

(6) Ibid, 


edits 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 


thalers or Joakim's thalers (c). Chriſtian 
III. firſt coined dollars of forty-eight ſchil- 
lings; marks, of which three went to a 


dollar; and ſchillings, of which ſixteen 


made a mark; and added the date and his 


name, which was not done before. Chriſ- 
tian IV. put the coin under new regula» 


tions, moſt of which are obſerved to this 


day; and he likewiſe firſt coined crowns of 


eight marks, which at preſent go by the 
name of double crowns (4). 


In Norway, money was formerly ARID 


by the towns of Drontheim, Alſloe, and 


Bergen; the latter held that privilege the 


longeſt, namely, down to 1575 (e). 


The Danes reckon by rixdollars, marks, 
and ſchillings ; a rixdollar is equal to ſix 


marks, and a mark to fixteen ſchillings: 
Lubec and Hamburgh likewiſe reckon by 


marks and ſchillings, in the following pro- 


portion with thoſe of Denmark. 


One Schil. Lub. is equal to two Danish. 
One Mark Lub. is equal to two Daniſh. 
Three Marks Lub. to one imperial, or 


rixdollar, which is the ſame as in Den- 


mark. 
The Daniſh current doing are, 


( Holberg. e. ix. 
(4) Ibid. - 
(e) Ibid. 


I. Of 


DENMARK.” 


I. Of GOLD. 


© Ducats of fourteen marks (71); ; and the 
new current ducats, as they are e called, 
equal to twelve marks. 


II. Of SILVE R. 
Crowns of 4 marks (72)- 
- Double 8. 
Half 2. | 
Wy Pieces of 24, 16, 12, 8, +4 2 rs | 


III. Of COPPER. 


PFyrkens, or dreylings, two of which go 
to a ſchilling. 

A mark of fine filver, N into Sion 
makes 10 dollars, *, but in what is called 
ſmall current money 10, 8, 4, and 2 
ſchillings pieces, the ſtandard is the ſame 
as at Hamburgh ; according to which a 
mark of fine ſilver is made to yield 114 dol- 
lars. The crowns are about 17 +7 per cent. 
be - than the money of the Leipſick ſtan- 
dard, in relation to which the Daniſh 75 
Hamburg currency bears an agio of 8 3 


per cent (J). 


„ Theſe, and ducats in general, riſe and fall at Lu- 
» without any ſettled value. 

(72) Theſe being of a better ſtandard, have an agio of 
four ſchillings above the current money, and ſo likewiſe the a 
double and half crowns in proportion. 

(f) Diſſertation on Coins, (a German piece). 
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Revenue, _ The ordinary: revenue of the kings of 
Denmark formerly roſe from the crown- 


lands; which, however, produced but lit- 
tle, being granted to the nobility on ſo ſmall 


| conſideration (g) that they reaped the chief 


benefit thereof (73) It was only ou extra- 


ordinary occaſions, and with conſent of the 


ſtates, that any general impoſts were laid. 
But the finances coming wholly into the 
king's hands, on his being inveſted with 


unlimited ſovereignty, were put under a far 


better regulation particularly by Frederic IV. 
The chief branches of the king's income 
at preſent are, | 1 10 18t þ 
1. The demeſnes, or crown-lands, which 
are very conſiderable, but ſome under alie- 
nation (74). | Ll on, vic Sail 
2. The regalia, as the poſt-office; ſtamps, 
(75) and cards (76). - an | 
(e) Holberg's Hift, of Denmark, P. III. 
(73) This occaſioned the motion made by the tlergy and 


citizens at the diet of Copenhagen, in 1660, of farming out 


theſe lands to the higheſt bidder ; and it was this motion that 
gave riſe to the violent debate between the nobility and thoſe 
two orders, to which the introduction of unlimited ſove- 
reignty was chiefly owing. Ibid. Part III. | 

(74) Part of them Frederick IV. employed in forming 
the norſe diſtricts. 1 8&4 2 | 

(75) All agreements, law-wtitings, acquittances, grants, 
commiſhons, and warrants for employments, muſt be made 
aut on ſtamp paper. Theſe ſtamps are from fix ſchillings 


to three hundred rixdollars. Sce Lettres far la Dannemarc, 


Letire XI. 1 f a 9 95 4 
« 4 | 3 The 


al 
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DENMARK. © 
3. The. land- tax (77) which is rated by 
the number of tons of hart-korn (78). 
4. Fhe king's tythes (79). 5 
5. The family-tax, (Folke og Familie 
ſeat) payable by thoſe who reſide in the 


country, without following agriculture, | 


zud whoſe lands are exempt from taxes. 


6. Duties on imports and exports (80). 


7. Exciſe on * kinds of er and 
liquors. 15 


8. The marriage duty (81), payable by 
all perſons on marrying (5). 


900 part of their produce goes to the new hoſ pital at Co- 


07h, has been mentioned above, $ 40. SH be it 


obſerved here, that thus the land is rated n e to its 
fertility, and not extent. 

(78) Every ton of hart-korn pays annually to the corn- 
tax four marks twelve ſchillings; to the grain-t. x nine 
marks; to the cavalry-tax one mark eight ſchillings ; and to 
the ox and bacon - tax twelve ſchilliogs, 

09) Of theſe the king only has a third, the other two 
parts going to the church and the miniſter. 

(80) Of all the tolls, that of che Sourd produces moſt, be- 
tween 5 and 6000 ſhips pailing through it, commenidus an- 
nis, and each paying one, or rather more per Cent. Its 
produce, together with the tolls of Bergen and Drontheim, 
and ſome of the duties paid at Altena, go into the king's 
private purſe. Lett. ſur la Dann. XI, The crown of Den- 
mark uſed to be frequently at variance with England, Swe- 
den, and the United Provinces, about this toll. M. Molef: 


worth makes ſome objections againk the Daniſh right to this, 


toll, to which the author of Defenſe du Dasem. has returge 
ed a keen anſwer. 
(81) Perſons poſſeſſed of an employment givin them a 


rank, pay fifty rixdollars; gentry, without any office or tio 
_ tle, twenty; but peaſants, ſoldiers, aud ſeamen are n 


Lettres, &c. XI. 
(5) For all the ſeveral el See Lettres ſur le, &c. Xl. 
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Theſe are the ordinary impoſts; as for 
the extraordinary, nothing can be ſaid of 
them with any certainty. Of theſe one is 
the princeſſes tax, being levied on the mar- 
riage of the king's daughter, or ſiſter. On 
other occaſions the king orders a poll-tax 


or a portion of the eſtate or ſubſtance of 


any perſon, or appoints other taxes, which 


are moſt agreeable. to him, and will beſt 
_ anſwer the purpoſe. 


e © 7, ve hs > 
The iſlands of Zealand, Fuhnen, and 
Laaland, beſides their fertility in grain, 


| Have been excellently improved; whereas 


in Jutland and Sleſwick, a great many parts 
lie quite waſte and barren. Some German 
families, however, forced by the calami- 
ties of the laſt war to quit their country, 
came to ſettle in thoſe parts, and by their 
induſtry have raiſed ſome kinds of grain, as 


| buck-wheat and rye, beſides garden ſtuff ; 
ſo that the new inhabitants of this tract, 


which hitherto was looked on as quite un- 
ſuſceptible of culture, are in a fair way of 
procuring to themſelves a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, and have already built ſome vil- 


lages (i). But it may be e, that the 


00 Pontoppid. Vol. I. B. I. ch. ix. 


terri- 


DENMARK. 


territories belonging to Denmark produce 
not. only a ſufficiency of corn for themſelves, 
but in good years, export conſiderable . 5 
tities to Norway (L). | 


„8 ECT. KEV: 


Denmark was not without its manufac- Manufac- 
ures in the laſt century: the little town of 
KEKioge made carpets, and Copenhagen had 
| its filk looms. In 1668, Frederic III. found- 
ed a cloth manufactory in the military hoſpi- 
tal; and under Chriſtian V. and Frederic IV. 
it was carried on with ſuch ſucceſs as to fur- 
Woh cloathing for all the Daniſh ſoldiers and 
ſeamen in the ſervice of the crown. But 
| I the period, in which manufaQuures were 
| WW brought to ſome degree of perfection, and 
ſpread throughout the kingdom, began un- 
der Chriſtian VI. This prince ſhewed both 
au unintermitting zeal, and a boundſels li- 
3 I berality, in promoting every thing that 
tended to the proſperity of his dominions ; 
and this truly royal diſpoſition was zealouſly 
imitated by his ſucceſſor Frederic V. Den- 
mark: is now able to furnith itſelf and all its 
dependencies, with cloth and various kinds 
of woollen and ſilk ſtuffs, ſtockings, hats 
: &., Inſtead of iron, ſteel, and copper be- 


% OM. 4 


(4) Buſching's Geography, Part I. | | 
z | ing 
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ing ex ported. thoſe metals are now worked 


up at home into all manner of utenſils and 
tools; all the arms of the Daniſh troops are 


of a Daniſh manufacture; and ſalt petre, 
gunpowder, and vitriol are no longer fetch- 


ed from abroad. The Daviſh earthen wares 
and porcelaine are already in ſome degree of 


reputation; and the gloves, and other lea- 


thern manufactures at Randers and Odenſe, 


are univerſally known. 
That ſo many, and ſuch a variety of ma- 
nufaczures, are come into ſuch vogue, and, 


within no long ſpace of time, is, beſides 
the attention of the crown, not a little owing 


to the prohibition of foreign goods, and the 


liberal encouragement given to able artiſi- 


gers and workmen. Copenhagen has a 
warehouſe, founded and ſupported by the 
king, where manufacturers on bringing a 
piece of work, which they are not able to 
diſpoſe of, immediately receive two thirds 
of the value, and the remaining third on 
the ſale of it; ſhopkeepers likewiſe may 


here be ſupplied with goods on credit for a 


year and a half, at the ſmall intereſt of four 
per cent. (O. | 


(1) Lettres ſur la Dannem. XIV. 


SE CT. 


ww CO} bo hs 
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dal SECT: XIVIII. 


The ts trade of the north was be. 7 Trade, . 


merly carried on by the Fans-towns; but, 


in the ſixteenth century this advantage gra- 


dually became impaired by the increaſe of 


3 the Dutch trade to the Baltic. The Danes | 
likewiſe applied themſelves to commerce; 3 


but it was chiefly by raw exports in foreign 
bottoms. , King Chriſtian V. Was the firſt 
ho animated his ſubjects to make 4 figure 


at fea, granting confiderable privileges to 


the owners of ſhips of butthen; or Carr; ying a 


certain number Tr uns, and thats" were 


called Defcnlion-thips ; in conſequende 


of which, many perſons undertock foreign 
voyages in ſhips of their own. This they 
particularly did during the great French 


war which broke out in 1688, fetching 
French and Spaniſh commodities at the 
firſt hand. Frederic IV. made Copenhag en 
a ſtaple-town for wine, brandy, falt, and 


tobacco, with a proviſo, of their being 


brought from France and Spain in Daniſh 


bottoms (n). Since that time, and eſpe- 
cially in the long peace which has now con- 
tinued ſince 1720, the Daniſh maritime 
commerce has been daily 2 ſo as 


(n) Holberg' s State of Denmark, ch. vii. 1. 
Vox, III. ig 8 5 5 
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hs. nowhere: confiderable i the 
north. 


| Domelle The Daniſh monarchy corkifting of Teve- 


* 


ral illands and countries ſeparated by the 
. fea. a great intercourſe muſt be carried 
on by water: between Denmark and Nor- 
way it employs many ſhips.and veſſels of 


various dimenſions. The ſouthern part of 


the latter kingdom, has its corn from Den- 


mark, and is prohibited from buying any 


other, though it might have it cheaper 
from foreigners, who are likewiſe excluded 
from trading to the Faro-iſlands, Iceland, 


and Greenland; the trade to the two for- 
mer is indeed sen on ld Kings ac- 


* 


8 E © T. XLII. 


The Danes have a crnliderakile 5 
trade, and under ſuch good regulations, 


that the ballance is on their fide (82). 


In Europe they frequent moſt of the har- 
bours of the Baltic, and carry on a naviga- 
tion to France, Holland, England, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

They like wiſe trade to the Mediterranean, 
Italy. and the Levant 5 and for the ſecurity 


(82) The exports in the year 1759, including the freight, ; 


: amounted to 2533271. and the Imports to 2,47 7455 rix- 


dollars. ö Vol. I. 
of 


w — 


ind particularly the foreign, Denmark has 
ſeveral companies, and theſe enjoy con- 


5 E * Ax. 8 : 
Jas entered into treaties of commerce ach 


7 feveral of the ſtates of Italy, the. Ottoman 
Porte, and the piratical republics. of Africa. 


In Afia they ſend ſhips to Tranquehgr, . 


1 Chins. 


In Africa they traffck with Morocco, 
and Fez, and along the coaſt of Guinea, 
In the Weſt-Indies they are poſſeled of 


the iſlands of St. Thomas, St. Jobn, and 8 
St. Croix, their commerce to Reck is err 


large and lucrative & 


8 E C 8 XLIX. 
For the advancement of trade i in Pn Trading | 


* 


1 | 


_hiderable privileges. That of the lon geſt 
ſtanding, from its firſt foundation, i is the 
Eaſt- India, which had for its founder king 
"Chriſtian IV. in the year, 1616. Soon af- 


ter its commencement it was able to pur- 
chaſe the town of Tranquebar, together 


with its territory (83). But not long after, 


either by ill management or misfortunes, 
or both, its trade fell into ſuch decay, that 
in 1634, it came to a period. Chriſtian V. 


in 1670, Lochen a new ys and this, | 
N See above, 911. 05 | | | 

- ; though 
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Sh ſtrongly ſupported by him and his 


"ſucceſſor Frederic IV. was at length diſ- 
ſolved in 1730. Soon after, however, at 


the king s encouragement, a new company 


was erected, and Chriſtian VI. the ſucceed- 
ing prince, in 1732, gave it a forty years 
charter for an excluſive trade, from the 
Cape of Good Hope as far as China, and this 
is the preſent Royal Daniſh Aſiatic Company. 
It conſiſts of two funds, the firſt, called the 
Settled Fund, is employed in purchaſing the 


poſſeſſions and goods of the old company. 
Its ſhares were originally four hundred, at 


two hundred and fifty rixdollars each, but 
"= has ſince raiſed the price of them to fif- 


teen hundred rixdollars, and each of the 


four hundred ſhares being now divided into 
four, and conſequently the four hundred 
- multiplied to fixteen hundred, one of theſe 
new ſhares ſells for three hundred and ſe- 
venty- five rixdollars. The other fund is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Running 
Fund, and ariſes from the annual contribu- 


tions of the proprietors for fitting out the 


„ ; and on the return of the ſhips and 
the ſale of their cargoes, every one has his 
quota paid him; with a proportion of the 


profits. 
Iron is the only European commodity 


which the company exports to the Eaſt-In- 


dies; 


DENMARK... 


of eminent rank, and four directors, of 
whom one mult be a civilian, or a ſea officer, 


and the other three merchants (x). 


Under Frederic III. was erected a com- Ha | 


pany for trading to Guinea, where, in company. 


1659, it built fort Chriſtianſburg. With 


this was afterwards united the Weſt-India 


company, founded by Chriſtian V. in 1671, 
which has gradually acquired the iſlands of 
St. Thomas, St John, and St. Croix (84). 
But on the firſt of January 1675, Frederic 


V. aboliſhed this united Weſt-India com- 


pany, and incorporated its ſeveral iſlands 
and places with the crown, at the ſame time 


taking on himſelf all the ſhares, one thou- 


ſand two hundred and fifty in number, at 
the current price, namely a thouſand rix- 
dollars with the intereſt, at five per Ceat. 
(). The Guinea trade has, eyer fince 
been left free to all the ſubjects. 


In the year 1751, a very advantageous A 


treaty was concluded with the e of 


(2) HFolberg's State of Denmark, ch. viii. 
(84) See above, 5 11. 
(%) Holberg's State of Denmark, c. viii. 


9 New Genealogical and Hiſtorical Account, T. Lxlv. | 


Tz” Mo- 


85 5 "of 
dies og in thoſe parts,* as likewiſe in 3 

China, it carries on its trade with caſh. Its 
affairs in Europe are under the adminiſtra- 


tion of a governor, who is always a perſon 
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have an excluſſve trade and ſettlement in 


the harbburs of Saffi and Santa Cruz; but 


the French, Engliſh, and Dutch mer- 
chants jointly making a great clambur about 
it, the court of Morocco revoked the con- 
vention (q). In the year 1755, 4 new 
treaty, however, took place, by which the 
ſubjects of Denmark were allowed to traffick 
in all the towns and ports of Morocco (7). 
This trade was conducted by the African 
company, founded in the year 1755. Its 


capital is divided into five hundred ſhares, 


General 
trading 


” 


each of fiye hundred rixdollars (/). 
King Frederic V. in the year 1747, 
erected at fa ares, a general trading 
company, and granted to it the excluſive 
trade to Greenland (8 5), together with the 
whole fiſhery on that coaſt, Next to this, 
their principal advantage arifes from ex- 
porting to France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, fiſh, and all northern commodities, 
as timber, iron, copper, hemp, tar, and 
leather; and bringing back wine, oil, ſalt, 
drugs, &c. It likewiſe furniſhes the Da- 
niſh Weſt- India iſlands with ſlaves from 
6 flow 22 and Hiſtorical Accounts, P. XXV. 


.- (5) Lettres ſur le, &c. 
(85) See above, 5 9. 


the 


Miraceo, purſnant to which, they were to 


9 r 


"exo > oh E N M A, R I 
the- coaſt of Guinea. Its original capital 


| conſiſted of a. thouſand ſhares, each, at three _ 


hundred rixdollars ; but in 1757. the pro- 
ptietors paid in a contribution of two hun- 


„3 


dred rixdollars on every ſhare, a hundred: 


of which, were to be e in purchaſin => WM 
two, hundred ſhares in, the newly. ere 


Levant company (r). 


This company was likewiſe brought to len 


4 conſiſtency in the year 1757, with a . 


pital of five hundred ſhares, each at five 

hundred rixdollars, of which the general 

trading company made a purchaſe of two 

hundred, thereby acquiring. two fifths of 

the Levant commerce (u). | 
The whole trade to Iceland was m Former, le- 

in the hands of Holland, Hamburgh, 4 2 


Bremen, till king Chriſtian IV. in 1619, - 


erecting an Icelandic company, prohibited 
all foreign interlopers. But ſome Algerine 
pirates having in 1627, landed in Iceland, 
carried away many people, and a ſhip. be- 
longing to the company, which misfortune 


proved the cauſe of its diſſolution in 1629. 


The trade to Iceland was ſeveral times 
farmed (x), till in 1723, 2 new Iceland, 


= Lettres, &c. XII. 

(Y), Achenwall's Conſtitution of "V7 IPD States, cap. Vii. 
(a German Work.) 

(x) Holberg s State of Denmark, &c. cap. viii. 


G 4 - come 


8 , 
company was erected, with a charter, in- 
cluding likewiſe the trade to Finmark ; but 


land, put an end to it in 1759 (y); ſince 
which this trade has been managed on the 
king's account by ſome merchants appointed 
for that purpoſe (2). | 


Trading 
towns and 
{ca-ports, 
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great loſſes, by the decreaſe of the fiſhery, 
and the mortality among the ſheep in Ice- 


Farther, for the conveniency of trade in 


general, Frederic IV. in 1727, inſtituted 
the inſurance company, and in 2 


9 the bank of Copenhagen (a). 
'SECT. L. 


Denmark has ſeveral good trading towns 


and ſeaports, as Korſor and Kallundburg, 


in Zealand; Odenſee and Nyburg, in 


Fuhnen ; Aalburg, Randers, and Ripen, in 


Jutland; Flenſburg, and Friderichſtadt, in 


Sleſwick ; Bergen and Chriſtianſound, in 
Norway. But it is at Copenhagen, where 
the good effects of the encouragement given 
by ſeveral kings, to trades, arts, and ma- 


nufactures, appear in their full luſtre (86). 


( 1) Lettres fur, &c. XIII. 

(z) Achenwall, ibid. 

(a) Ea far, &c. XII. 

(86) The general company of trade was chiefly erefted 
with a view of making Denmark the ſtaple py the Baltick. 
Lettres ſur, &c. 
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DENMARK. ' 
SECT. Lk: 


The ſeveral affairs of government are Rente 
tion o 


managed by particular boards or chambers, in. 
the principal of which is the privy- council 


of ſtate, inſtituted by king Chriſtian V. in 
1676, and in which the moſt important 
concerns, both domeſtic and foreign, re- 


ceive their determination. Its members are, 
at moſt, but three or four, with the king 
in perſon at their head, and two officers 


appertaining to it, the Daniſh and the 
German. In theſe are digeſted all matters 


preparatively to their being laid before the 


privy council: to the former belong e 


Daniſh and Norwegian affairs; to the latter 
moſe of Sleſwick and Holſtein, Olden- 


burg and Delmenhorſt, and likewiſe fo 
reign concerns. The former has a chief 


ſecretary (87), a Maitre des Requetes, ſe- 
veral clerks and other officers. The latter 


has likewiſe a chief ſecretary, an office- Ih 


keeper and ſome clerks. 
The other great boards are, 


I. The war- office, which takes cogni- 
rev of the army, fortifications, - maga- 


ines, and all military concerns. The chair- 
man is likewiſe ſtiled principal ſecretary, 


(87) The ge ſecretary of each department, is al- 
oy 4m member of the privy- council. 


The 
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== The expences for the military eſtabliſhment 
are ſtated by the. commiſſary-general. 
II. The admiralty-office, to whoſe: de- 
pauartment belong the fleet and all maritime 
affairs. At the head of it is a, principal ſe- 
cretary of war, beſides clerks and other of- 
feen ed 
III. The treaſury and axchagper,, inſti | 
: tuted by king Frederic IV. for the manages 
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ment of the revenue. It was formerly under 


a prefident, who was ſtiled the great trea - 


ſurer, but his place is now ſupplied by three 
deputies and a committee of ſix. 

Iv. The Weſt-India-and Guinea cuſtom» 
houſe was. founded in. 1760, on the extinc- 
tion of the Weſt-India and Guinea com- 


pany; and its province is to ſecure the 


king's dues and rights in the iſlands of St, 


Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, and fort 


Chriſtianſburg, as likewiſe the cuſtom and 


exciſe duties in Denmark. This board 


conſiſis of three 1 and five committee · 
men. 

V. The i and © oeconomy -board 
founded by Chriſtian VI. in 1735» "for the 


improvement of trade, navigation, the 


fiſheries, manufactures, tillage, &c, It re- 


ceives, examines, and makes trial of all 
ſchemes offered for thoſe good purpoſes. 


VI. The 


VI. The ecclefiaſtical* "inſpedtion-offce 

_ likewiſe” inſtituted by Chriſtian VI. in 
373 its members ate fix in number, three 

SLAP and three churchmen, tiled Ecele- 
fiaſticak Inſpectors. All eccleſſaſtical per- 4 
ſons and cauſes in Denmark and Norway, 9 
the untverſity of Copenhagen, together with 1 
al ſchools and ſeminaries of learning, are | IF 
under their infpe&ion ; and all writings re- ©: mil 
lating to divinity and religion muſt haye 55 = 
their Imprimatur. | 

VII. The general poſt=office, which con- 
trouls all the poſt-houſes HA the 


A V 


8 R CT. Lu, 
The maxims by which the Daniſh go- RR 
vernment has proceeded of late, and par- „ 
ticularly during the laſt half century, are ſo 
welb adapted to the real advantage of the 
ſtate and people, that Europe affords but 9 
few ſuch inſtances, At home, trade, na= | 
vigation, tillage, manufactures, and all the 
arts and ſciences, both ornamental and - 
uſeful, have been promoted with the greateſtt 
application and liberality ; and at the ſame $ 
time the land and ſea- forces were put on a 
reſpectable footing, Abroad, a conſtant peace 
(38) Concerning thoſe ſeveral offices. See Lettres ſur le | 
Danemark LI. XV. and Holberg's State of Denmark, c. xv | „ 
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and harmony has been -carefully cultivated 


with all the neighbouring and foreign pow- 


ers; and during the two laſt great wars 


which ſhook all Europe, and laid waſte ſo 


many countries, Denmark obſerved a ſtrict 


neutrality, from which it reaped great ad- 


vantages. To theſe ſalutary meaſures is 
owing the preſent proſperity of Denmark, 


and on its adherence to them, entirely de- 


pends the continuation of its happineſs, 


1045-8. B-C iT. LIE $40 
The moſt remarkable treaties between 


the crown of Denmark and other powers,. 


. 


are the following, 
I. With FRANCE G. 

Il. With GREAT BRITAIN (c). 

III. With che UntTzn Pzxovinces (4). 


(3) See chap. iii. & $1, And here I det omit what M. 


de Real (Science du Gouvern. P. VI. p. 569.) ſays of a treaty 


between France and Denmark, concluded in 1662 ; in which, 
Art. XXVIII. and XXX. it was agreed, that on the former 
crown's intending to ſend more than three ſhips through the 
Sound, it ſhould be obliged to ſignify the reaſons of ſuch an 
armament; and that on its ſending five ſhips into the Bal- 
tick in the year 1739, it conformed to thoſe articles, But 
nothing of this is to be found in the ſaid treaty, except, that, 
when the men of war of either crown ſhall remain longer than 
neceſſary in the harbours or rivers of the other, the gover- 
nor ſhall be made acquainted with the reaſons of ſuch ſtay. 

(e) See Chap. iv. 573 =P | 

(%) See Chap. v. 5 58, 3 

8 IV. With 
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Tv. With the EMPEROR and che 


HOUSE or AUSTRIA. 


I. ee of nods and friendfhip. of the 
23d of May 1544 (2). 

2. Treaty of peace of the 22d of May 
1629 (/); 3. Alliances of the 26th of 


January 1674 (8) ; and 4. Of the 26th of 
May 1734 (5). Vs 1 


V. With $SWED E N. 
I. Treaty of peace of the 13th of Decem- 


ber 1570 (i); 2. Of the,2oth of January 


1613 (4); 3. Of the 13th: of Auguſt 


1645 (1); 4. Of the 8th of March 16 p 


(n); Of the 6th of June 1660 (2) 5. 

the 26th of September 1679 (o); = bon 
liance of the 7th of October 1679 (P); 
7. Convention on the paſſage through the 


(+) Du Mont Compo U Univ. Diplom. Tom. 08 P. II. . fs 
VJ) Ibid. Tom. V. P. II. p. 584. 5131 
(g) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. L p- 


(+) Rouſſet Supplem. au Corps Diplom. Tom. II. p. II. 


P-. 33 


towards a prag mat. Hiſtory of Treaties. (a German work. ) 
(4) Du Mont. Tom. V. P. II. p. 642; 
J Rouſſer Supplem. Tom. II. P. I. p. 313. 
() Da Mont, Tom. VI. P. II. p. 22 Mably, Droit 
Publ. de PEurope, Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 87, 88. 
(=) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 219. Mably, Tom. I. P. II. 


P- 

Y 'G Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 425. Mably, Tom. I. ch. 
211. | 

"0 Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 431. 


Sound 


4. f 
Gy An extract of this Piece occurs in Arkenholzen? 5 Eſſay 
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Sound and the Belt, of the 28th of May 


1680 () 3: 8. Treaty of commerce of the 
17th of March 1693 (r) ; 9. Treaty of 


== n 
, „ With RUSSIA. 


, Co concerning ſalutes at) ſha, bY 
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the zoth of October 1930 (7); 2. Al- 


liance of the 26th of May 1732 (#)- 


VII. With POLAND 
Alliance of the 28th of July ha 557 (9). 


VIII. With BRANDENBU RGH * 


Alliances. . Of the 7th of January 


16 58 ( ”: 2. Of e December £656 (2). 


SECT. LIV. 


Celebrated Among the eminent Daniſh ſtateſmen 
| - - and warriors, are recorded the two-archbi- 
"ſhops of Lund, Abſolom or Axel Huide, and 

Andrew Simonis, who did very good ſervice 


H Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. II. p. 2. | 
© Ibid. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 325. 
* Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. II. p. 29. Mably, ren, II. ch. 
all. 
| 51 Roaker Supplem. Tom. I. P. II. p. 285. 
= Ibid. Supplem. Tom. II. P. II. p. 334. 
() Du Mont. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 189. 
O) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 201. 
6) Ibid, Tom. VII. F. J. p. 325˙ 
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to Waldemar 1. Canute II. and Waldemar 

II. both with the ſword and the pen, and 
by land and ſea. Under John and Chriſ- 

tian II. flouriſhed admiral Soren Norby; 
under Frederic H. general Daniel Ranzaw; 
under Chriſtian IV. Corfitz Ublefeld; un- 

der Frederic III. Hannibal Seheſtedt; un- 

der Chriſtian V. Peter Schumacher, after- 
wards count of Greifenfeld (89)- 5+ 


1 Bui 


> Nu K LV. 


The _ "reputable [Daniſh eine © 8 
are, Saxo Grammaticus (90); chancellor 
Huitfeld (91); John Iſaac Pontanus (92); 

John Meurſius (93) ON ITE 4 
| And. Mr. Mallet (95). x 5 


(590 Short, but very 5a ous / accounts: of theſe extinent 
petfonages are to be found in Portraits Hiſtoriques des 
mmes iHuſtres de Dannemarc. V. Parties. 1746. 

(90) Hiſtoria Danicæ Libri XVI. — 2 FP 
J \Stephanius recognovit notiſque illuſtravit. Sore, Fol. _ 
491} Dannimarkis Rigis Krenicke II. Deeler. Riöban- 


b bavn, 4652. Fol. | 

] 4 ) Rerum Danicarum: Hiſtoria, Libris IX. Anifteloda- 
mi, 1631. Fol. | 

: p93) Hiſtoricz Danice Libri xn. Amiclodami, 1638. 


e Complete Hiſtory of -Demnark; which | 
has been thought worth tranſlating into German. 

7 (95) Introduction à 1 Hiſtoiĩre de Dannemarc, od l'on 
- traite de Ia Religion, des Loix, des Moeurs, et des Uſnges, 
des. anciens Daneis. II. Tomes, à Geneve, 1763; 12mo; And 
likewiſe, Hiſtoire de Daunemarc. IV. en 25 WR 


1763. 12m0, - . 
et a Panorum extra aniam, -prec 
Ozean mig Dan OP ! Anglia, Scotia, bas . 
SECT. 
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' Accounts of |; Accounts of thoruntiont and een Rate 
| 8 of es Denmark have been publiſhed by Mr. 
Moleſworth, envoy from England 96); Ba- 
ron Holberg (97), Biſhop ee wo 
and many others nnn | 


Belgio, Germania, et Sclavonia, maximam pertem ip 
Scriptorum non exoticorum minus quam domeſticorum ver- 


bis adumbrata: in tres Tomos diſtincta, Lipfiz et Havniz, 


1740, 1741 . 8vo. 
The XXX114- volume of the Engliſh Otavo Edition of 
= -- tory of Denmark; but this part of the work ſeems by no 
means to have fallen i into proper hands; the writer not hay- 
ing made the leaſt uſe of the beſt and lateſt Daniſh Hiſtori- 
ans, as Huitfeld, Holberg, and Mallet. 
(96) An account of Denmark, as it is in the year 1692, 
London, 1694. 8vo. A French tranſlation of this work came 
out in the ſame year, under the title of Etat preſent de Dane- 
mark: the author had been envoy from England to Den- 
mark, but writing with ſuch freedom as to give offence, and 
not ſeldom on falls grounds, two confutations of it ſoon ap- 
peared by an anonymous author, who ſeems likewiſe to have 
one beyond his ſphere. They are written in Engliſh ; the 
kt! is called Denmark Vindicated ;” the title of. the other, 
is, „The Commonwealth's-man Unmaſked; &c. &c, Or a 
. Juſt Rebuke of the Account of Denmark,” The former is 
- likewiſe tranſlated into French, with the title, Defenſe du 
Dannemarc,” cc. Cologne. See Buderi Biblioth. Hiſt. Sel. 
ven. i Suns Pf. 15; 4 
(97) Baron Holberg $ Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Denmark and | Norway, [1749, 4to. Tranſlated from the 
e original into German. 
> (98) Theatrum Daniz veteris et bodies, > Vols, 4to. 
* this author, not long ſince, by the king's deſire, com- 
2 a much larger — of which the 2 volume has 
n publiſhed under the title of Danſke Atlas eller Konge 
Rike Dannemark met dets Naturlige Egenſkaber, &c. Kio- 
benhaven, 1763, 4to. A German trauſlation of it has al- 
ready appeared, but the learned author dying in the interim, 
it is uncertain whether the work will be continued. 


- = 


* (99) Among 


the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, likewiſe contains a ſhort hiſ. 


t 
1 
1 
« 


(99) Among theſe muſt not be forgotten Lettres ſur la 
annemarc, a Geneve, 1757, 8vo. by M. Roger. Theſe let- 
ters are ſaid to be written with great truth and judgment; 
| and have been tranſlated into Daniſh and German, 
The hiſtory of Denmark in the Modern Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, is preceded by a ſhort deſcription of the State of 
| Denmark, liable to the ſame cenſure as the hiſtory itſelf. 
The compiler's only authority is Moleſworth, and he ſeems 
a ſtranger to the very names of Holberg and Pontoppidan. 
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Page 4. T HAT obſervation, of Pontoppidan's, in the 

10th note, concerning the leproſy, is not very 
exact: if ſuch diſtemper reigned formerly in Denmark, as it 
now certainly does in Norway, Iceland, and the Ferro 
iſles, it did not, nor does it proceed from the quantity, but 
from the quality of the fiſh ; nor properly of the | fiſh itſelf, 


but of the inteſtines, ſuch as the liver of the cod-fiſh, which 


being moſt agreeable to the palate, are reckoned a great re- 
gale ; but are oily and unwholeſome, ſo that they corrupt 
the blood and juices, and prepare the body for a ſort of le- 
proſy, not quite ſo bad as the Oriental leproſies, yet ſeem- 
ingly of that ſame nature. | 8 

Ibid. I. 7. Liberal. Some parts having little or no Wood, 
not even for fuel.] Wood is very much wanted, particularly 
for fuel, in that part of Denmark, where they had conve- 
niency of exporting it : ſome land-owners, after encumber- 


ing their eſtates by folly and extravagance, have cut down 


whole foreſts, and fold them to pay off their mortgages ; 
others have done it ovt of avarice, to turn their woods into 
corn- fields; by which agriculture hath increaſed, and the 


foreſts decreaſed. _ But in the inland parts where wood 


could not be conveyed but by land-carriage, at a prodi- 
gious expence, there are woods ſtill, of beech, ſufficient to 
make fuel prodigious cheap, beſides ſome oak-woods for 
ſhip-timber ; tho” the latter not in ſuch plenty, as hath been 


formerly. 


P. 5.1. 11. Pitcoal.) Pitcoal w have not yet found 


enough to boaſt of, but are ſtill in ſearch of it. There is 


indeed ſome in the iſle of Bornholm, but not of the beſt ſort, 
nor in plenty; it is hard, and flatelike, therefore not eaſily. 


worked. In our iſles of Ferro are pitcoals of a better fort, 
and in ſome plenty; but troubleſome to convey, becauſe of 
the diſtance and ſome what dificult navigation, One | 
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DENMARK. 
thing is, that we have not very much occaſion for it, but only 
in ſmith's forges : ic is, not our uſual fuel; and all the coun- 
tries round the Baltic ſupply ns with what wood we want. 


Soect. 6. p. f. I. 19. Dutchy of | Shefewick ] this dutchy is a 
— — ought to be called, and is called 


part of Jutl 


in records, and public writings, South Jutland; the more as 
it is governed by laws, which were ſtiled anciently, and are 


to this day, Jutlandiſh law 3** but as in ſome part of 
it the-German language commonly obtains, and as the no- 
_ bility are alſo poſſeſſed of eftates in Holſtein, this dutchy 
wh appeared to foreigners as a country different from Jut- 
Sect. 7. p. 8 1. 4. Oaks—avith which a confiderable trade 
is carried on.] This is a miſtake ; no trade at all is carried 
on with oaks, that is to ſay, none are exported out of the 
kingdom ; indeed, the proprietor may uſe-the oak upon his 
ground as he pleaſeth, nay, may fell it for home ſervice, ſuch 
as for buildings &c. But if he hath a mind to export it, 
he maſt diſpoſe, of it to the king's admiralty, for a ſtated 


rice, Neither is it true that Norway abounds with oak ; 


4 hardly a ſufficient quantity for the Daniſh navy. Den- 
mark ' hath more oak than Norway; only it is pity that 
the foreſts of oak ſtill preſerved in Denmark, are not fo 
near the fea and navigable rivers as could be wiſhed ; and 
hence it is that the 8. 


tries round the Baltic. | 

Ibid. I. 12. Norway's greateft Wealth con/ifts in its metals.] 
As I apprehend, its greateſt wealth conſiſts in its firs, and its 
fiſhes; though certainly its mines are conſiderable enough, 
and the tradition is, that many more filver mines might be 
found, if the inhabitants did not conceal their know:edge of 
them thro? fear. of having their foreſts ruined by the miners, 
Sect. 8. p. 11.1. 3. Plenty of Grain.) | do not remember 
fo have heard much of this plenty. They may have a ſuffi- 
ciency.; becauſe I never heard that grain was carried to them 


from Denmark, as it muſt be every year to Iceland. They © 


feed very much upon birds- eggs, of which they find great 
plenty on the tops of their high rocks, and which are ſaid 
to be very delicious and wholſome. | Oh 

Se. 10. p. 14. 1. 7. King Chriftian I. was originally 

count of Oldenburg, and progenitor of three augoſt fami- 
lies which now r Sweden, and Ruſſia; but 
when he came to be count of Holſtein, after his uncle the 
lait cdunt of Holſtein (Holſtein bearing not yet the title 
of a dutchy) as he had eleven years 1 od been eleQ- 
ed king of Denmark, he 2 Oldenburgh and 8 


aniſh oak is of dearer purchaſe to the 
navy, than the foreign oak exported from the ſeveral coun- 


* 
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horſt to his younger brother Gerard, whoſe deſcendants ruled 
thoſe counties -a hundred and twenty years; till in anno 
1667, that branch became extinct, and theſe, territories 
fell. ro the king of Denmark, Chriſtian V. Antient records 
ſhow, that, in very remote ages, the counts of Oldenburg 
have been ſometimes ſtiled arch-counts, which ſtile is now 
diſuſed. However, emperors have more than once offered 
to raiſe them to the title of princes, but they never would 
accept it, chuſing rather to be the moſt antient and powerful 
counts of the empire, than the youngeſt dukes. The counts 
of Holſtein thought differently, and were deſirous to be made 
dukes, a dignity which they have enjoyed theſe three hun- 
dred years. The houſe of Oldenburg is deſcended from the 
Saxon commander Wittekind, celebrated for his long wars 
with Charlemagne. Few hiſtories in the Roman empire are 
better recorded than that of the ancient counts of Oldenburg, 
by two hiftoriographers, Hamelman and Winkelmann. 
There is now a report, that the king of Denmark is going to 
exchange Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt for that part of Hol- 
ſtein, poſſeſſed by the grand-duke of Ruſſia; which would 
be a very convenient bargain for both parties. 
Ibid. I. 10. He that is lord lieutenant of Daniſh Holſtein, 
(at preſent prince Charles of Hefle) is uſually lord lieutenant 
of the dutchy of South- Jutland, commonly called Sleſwick, 
but never governs at the ſame time the counties of Olden- 
burgh and Delmenhorſt, which have their diſtinct gover- 
nors, as they are ſeparated from Holſtein by the two riyers, 
the Elbe and the Weſer, and the whole datchy of Bremen 
between theſe two rivers. An excellent chorographical, and 
in part hiſtorical, deſcription of Holſtein, is wrote by one 
Dankwerth; a very ſcarce book. | 
Sed. 12. p. 18. I. 16. Seizing on his perſon.] The count 
ſurpriſed that warlike and victorious monarch in a treache- 
rous manner, without any declaration of war; for he landed 


at a place where he knew the king uſed to hunt at that ſea- 


ſon, and under pretence of making him a viſit, he ſeized an 
opportunity to, kidnap him. Ir is true, the count had been 
ſufficiently provoked by the king's behaviour to the counteſs, 
whom he left with that monarch during'a pilgrimage which 


he undertook to the Holy-Land ; the monarch, overcome by 


frailty, betrayed his truſt, for which he paid very dear, hav- 
ing never proſpered from that time, particularly after loſing 
the battle at Bornhovet, by the treachery of the Dittmarſhians 
who had joined his army. Before all theſe unhappy contin- 
gencies, he was a very renowned monarch ; he had con- 
quered all the countries round the Baltie, was maſter of 
Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, Pruſſia, Courland, and . ; 
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| DE N MAR K. 
had made Hamburgh and Lubeck pay homage to him; bad 


inftitated the moſt honourable order of the Dannebrogue, had 


re-eſtabliſhed the Code of laws, called the juſtiſes Low,” 
Mill ſobſiſting in the dutchy of Sleſwick ; built the town 
of Stralfund ; been. founder of biſhoprics and abbeys, &c. 


_.""'SeRt. 24. p. 43. I. 14. We Danes, when we want to ſpeak 


accurately, in ſtylo curiæ, do not call our king's inaugura- 
tion a coronation, but an anointment. David, and other 
kings in the theocracy, were anointed, but never crowned. 
The kings of Denmark, ſince 1660, have been crowned by 


none but themſelves: the monarch ſolemnly puts the crown 


on his head, with his own hands, and then puts another crown 
on the queen conſort's head: but they are anointed by the 
biſhop, to ſhow by that pious token, that they want to be 
anointed by the Fo 

wiſdom, and 'vigour, for that weighty taſk of ruling the na- 
tion: then the queen is anointed, becauſe it is poflible ſhe 
may, in a caſe of minority, become queen-regent. If 
the king marries a ſecond time, he crowns his ſecond queen, 
but I know of no inſtance where his ſecond queen has been 
anointed, . when there is an heir to the crown by the former 


marriage, | 


1 


P. 45, 1. 6. None but the Roman emperor bore the title of 
majeſty in thoſe days. King Henry VIII. was only called 
his grace in the beginning of his reign. He came to the 
crown in 1509, King John of Denmark died in ann. 1513. 
P. 59. ſub 8. Sect. 33. The præpoſiti, or provoſts, are a 
fort of deputy-biſhops, to eaſe. the biſhop in a certain divi- 
fon of his dioceſe. For example, the biſhop of Zealand 
hath (beſides Copenhagen) thirty two provoſts under him: 
each of them may bave from fix to fifteen churches under his 


inſpection. The provoſt, with, the rectors of his churches, 


decides, under the direction of the temporal magiſtrate, 
matrimonial matters and others belonging ad diſciplinam ec- 
cleſiaſticam ; this is called a Conſiſtorium; if the condemned 


party takes out a writ of error, the appeal goes to the 
| ihop and all his provoſts, who, when ſo aſſembled, under 


the direction of the lord lieutenant of the county, are called 


Ober- Conſiſtorium, being a ſuperior eccleſiaſtical court. The 
Daniſh Code giveth particular directions how all this is to be 
conducted. Each country church, generally ſpeaking, hath 
but one clergyman ; yet, when the congregation is numerous, 


the pariſh extenſive, or ſometimes provided with one or two | 


chapels of . eaſe, then there are two, nay three, clergymen, 
of which the rector is called Head - paſtor; his aſſiſtant, if but 
one, 1s called either Capellanus, or Diaconus ; if there be 
two, then the youngeſt is ſtiled Diaconus, and the eldeſt 

H 3 Archi- 


rd, and conſecrated by his holy ſpirit, 
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Archidiaconus; and there is a ſubordination between them, 
as well as difference of incomes ; but as to ordination there is 
no difference, they being all in prieſt's orders. Pluralities 
are unknown in Denmark, nor is a 1 hp abſence from 
his pariſh allowed; but if he grows old, or infirm, he 
obtain leave to keep a curate at his own expence, 1. e. a 
deputy, who is in Denmark called Capellanus pro Perſona, 
and muſt be ordained a prieft, and who having no -pariſh of 
his on, is without ſuſtenance and bread, when the old or 
infirm gentleman dies; but, if he hath behaved. well, 
the biſhop generally takes care to prefer him to à living. 
This caſe excepted, there is no ſuch thing in Denmark, as 
conferring holy orders upon a ſtudent in divinity, before he 
hath got a curam animarum, in a pariſh aſſigned to him. 
Jn the interim, the young ftudents are generally tutors. of 
children in gentlemen's-houſes, or ſtrĩive to become pariſh- 
clerks ; for in Denmatk (not in Germany) all pariſh-clerks 
are, or ſhould be by law, ſufficiently learned to become 


clergymen themſelves, to the end that they may N 
preach in the vector's room, though, not being ordained, 


they cannot adminiſter ſacraments, nor perform any other 
ecclefiaſtical function, than exerciſing themſelves in preach. 


ing. Theſe pariſh-clerks often become Capellani pro Per- 


ſona ; and theſe again Diaconi, or aſſiſtant- rectors; and 
theſe, in the track of ſeniority, and according to merit, head 


| pore or rectors; out of whom the provoſts are taken,” In 


Norway there are more;poor livings than in Denmark; but 


un Denmark they are generally pretty comfortable. 


P. 64. in the Note 64. Fruftrated.] It is not quite fruſtrated. 
P. 67. I. 5. e That is to ſay, be gave to the ſu- 


' Preme. court of juſtice its. preſent new form. It is true, 
there had been a ſuperior,” and at that time fin 
ciſion of cauſes in Norway, from time immemorial. 
more might be ſaid on that head; let it ſuffice to obſerye in 


"Brock 


o 


general, that in former times our king's made circuits thro? 
their realms, with their lords and learned council, and faw 
juſtice done with their own. eyes. King Chriſtian IV. was 
the laſt who did ſo. Frederic III. was prevented from it by 
the troubleſome. times: then came on the revolution, ot 
change in the form of government. Then Frederic III. and 
his ſon Chriſtian V. began to new mould, and modernize the 
old cuſtoms, which, by length of time were become ĩmperfect, 
and uncouth for the preſent age; and after reviſions by the 
ſages of the kingdoms, he ſettled every thing; amongſt the 
reſt the adminiſtration of juflice in its preſent order, brevity, 


and perſpicuity, to the unſpeakable happineſs of the ſubjects. 
| P. 98. 
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P. 68. I. 17. Horſe-Diftrias.] They are now. (though an 
842 1 the r on pe of 
the ſubjeft; and that corps ſpend their money among! 1 
o- ſubjects, 1 Aeon b 
and-oecono 


y a curious regulation of 3 


(but. not ſo much in Norway) there have been ſome altera- 


P. 70, 71.) In the military, eſtabliſhment in Denmark, 


103 


tions made fince for better conveniency, and in part for 


deen: y in the expences of the eſtabliſhment. The 
parcelling out the army into regiments, battalions, and 
companies, hath here and there undergone a ſmall altera- 
tion, in order to briog the whole to an uniformity, to 
make every military man equally content, and to eaſe the 
ſubject: perquiſites have been aboliſhed, and the falaries 
greatly heightened, ſo that now every officer knows what 
uk to, and is upon an equal footing with his fellow. 
foldier in the ſame ſtation; whereas, formerly, one cap- 


tain of the fame regiment being, perhaps, not ſo fortu- 
nately quartered, could live bat poorly with his family, up- 
on his moderate pittance. But the main army, particularly 
the general number of troops, remains what this pag. 70, 71. 
maketh it out, The only alteration of any conſequence, ut 
not” yet quite finiſhed, is this; that feveral regiments of 
horſe, or cuiraſſiers, and of whom we had rather too many, 
have been converted into dragopns, as the Engliſh did t 
ſame ſome years ago; by which we can, for the future, keep 
in time of peace 7300 horſe and dragoons for the fame mo- 
neys for which we uſed to keep 6184, and this already mak- 
1116 horſe difference; or elſe we need not maintain this 
ſurplus, at all, but eaſe the ſubje&s, ſo much in their taxes. 
P. 71. ſect. 41. Gottorp is a caſtle ſomewhat fortified, but 
only for ornament, or for keeping a-party of yoriog huſſars, 
like ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats in that country, and not for 
maintaining a regular ſiege. eee 164d 4 
P. 73. in the Note o, The name of Schilling very likel 
never came from England to Denmark, nor from Denmar 
to Eagland. In the Daniſh language to this day, and no 
doubt formerly in the old Engliſh, Kill or Skill, is, and was 
. pe: „the ſame as to divide; hence Schilling, in En- 
gli Suillin „ in Daniſh Skilling, f ifies. a diviſion, a 
thin which Eivides, or cometh itſel Forth from the act of 
dividing, that coin being a diviſion, or a ſmall part of a larger 


denomination -of money, either pound, dollar, guinea, du- 


tuin would enjoy over-grown profits, and another cap- 


* 


cat, or mark filver, Kc. The German language uſeth a 
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. onymous to it: it calls the ſmaller coins Scheide · * 
M dividing- coins. From that northern term to Skill, l 
cometh the Engliſh ſubſtantive, Skill, i. e. Judgment ac- - C 
uired by art or practice; becauſe all Judgment conſiſts i 
in diſtinguendo, in well _— and ſeparatiog notions, in f 
order to avoid confuſion, and falſe conceptions ; juſt as ge- 1 
nius confiſteth, in combining and comparing different no- y 
tions, no matter whether right or wrong, ſo there be but a u 
pleafing ſimilarity. r r 
" Pfenninge, which might more etymologically be ſpelled p 
Pfanning, is obviouſly the daughter, the Diminutivam, if t 
- you pleaſe, of the German word Pfanne, Engliſh a' Pan, 
1. e. any metal beaten flat, and now-a-days more particu. 0 
larly a certain piece of kitchen- furniture. They were called 
Pfenninge, or Pennies in Engliſh, becauſe they are little f 
broad plates of copper. Innumerable are the inſtances where 7 
pf. and P. are interchanged in the two chief dialects of the 7 
Teutonic language: ſo often as the Low Germans (ſuch as 0 
the ancient Saxons were) make uſe of the letter P. the High K 
Germans convert it with a ſort of aſpiration, into PF. and k 
pronounce it as the Greeks did their 6. . ; 8 
P. 74. A Lubeck Schilling is an Engliſn penny; and c. 
a Daniſh Skilling is an Engliſh halfpenny ; there was for- cl 
merly, not quite 120 years ago, a coin in Denmark, as much 10 
in vogue, as are here Shillings, but now rare to be met with, le 
called Rigets-Mark, (the mark of the realms- money) worth 
little more than ten Engliſh pence ; and equal to it is ftill, f 
now-a-days, a French livre. Of that coin the name is ſtill of 
uſed in Denmark to this day, as a modus computandi : and S 
of that Rigets Mark, the Daniſh Skilling is a diviſion, mak- cc 
ing its twentieth part netto, as Eagliſh Shillings make the ite 
twentieth part of that modus computandi, commonly called by 
one pound Rterling, becauſe the one and the other killeth, fo 
i. e. divides, the larger Realms-Mark, or Libram, into th 
twenty parts: And now we have of the Engliſh Shilling of 
and the Daniſh Skilling the quite ſimple etymology. That he 
King Canute may have made uſe of Engliſh mint-maſters, is ſic 
voy probable. ' | | | 
P. 85. I. 15, Frederic V. abo[foed, &c.] This was as gene- me 
rous an action as ever monarch performed, but here imper- G 
2 related. His majeſty advanced, out of his own privy E. 
purſe, 1,250,600 dollars, (which in Denmark are no more a lot 
trifle than the ſame number of Pounds fterling in England, and Ol 
70 there pretty near as far) to buy all the Weſt-India company's in 
acttions (and by that their charter) for the market - price of the ta 
| Gay. And for what? to monopolize the trade to his crown fer 


5 


OO DENMARMK: 
dy no means l but to make the whole nation a preſent of it, 
layiag the trade, before confined to a particular company, 
open to every loving ſubject, who had a mind to engage in 
it. The beneſit of this indulgence, ſhowed itſelf quickly; 
for that trade, which before was in a lingering condition 
immediately began to flouriſh, and the ſellers themſelves 
were very glad of the bargain, eſpecially as the king took 
upon himſelf the expence of the fortifications, that is of gar- 


riſoning them and keeping them in tepair, as a right pro- 


perly belonging to the crown, cumberſome and uſeleſs to a 
trading ſociety. | 

P. 89. in fine. The whole note 87, muſt either be left 
out, or mended; ſo that for always,” be put © very often.” 

P. go. 1. 8. The treaſury and exchequer are not two dif- 
fetent things, but two different names to the ſame thing. 
The words, inftituted by king Frederic IV. muſt be left out. 
Their office was in being, and bore the ſame name already in 
Chriſtian V's time many years. And, under the name of Schatz- 
Kamer, the ſame office hath exiſted for centuries, How can a 
kingdem, or a nation, be without a treaſury ? The name of 
Schatz-Kamer, which it bore when the kings were elective, 
came, by degrees, out of vogue after the reſtoration of the an- 
cient prerogatiyes of the crown. True it is, Frederick IV. who 
was himſelf a conſymmate financier, has made many excel- 
lent regulations in that office. 

The preſent king hath, laſt February 1768, made two more 
ſubdiviſions in it, immaterial to be mentioned. The office 


of Chief Secretary at War is at preſent, as ſome time ago, 
executed by commiſſioners, juſt as a king of England, ac- 


cording to pleaſure, hath the ſeal of Great Britain admini- 
ſtered moſt frequently by a lord chancellor, and another time 
by a lord keeper, and again ſometimes by two, three, or 
four commiſſioners, of all which we have had inſtances within 
theſe thirteen years: and juſt as fince half a century the high 
offices of lord high-treaſurer and lord high- admiral haye been, 
here in England, as well as in Denmark, executed by commiſ- 
ſioners; which either king may again order quite otherwiſe. | 

P. 97. At the concluſion, The author here might have 
mentioned, Travels through Denmark and ſome part of 
Germany, by way of Journal, in the Retinue of the Engliſh 


nvoy in 1702, printed at London in 1707, for J. Tay- 


lor, and fold. by W. Taylor at the Ship in St. Paul's - 


Church-Vard, and A. Bell, at the the Bible and Croſs-keys, 


ia Cornhill.- This book, though not quite free of all mif- 


takes, to which a foreigner is liable, yet is guilty of as 
fem as. any deſcription of Denmark yet extant, and quite 
| impar- 
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im „ neither the country, as natives mi 
be fuſpected to do, nor > Sw finding fault, as Mo 
worth maliciouſly and ſcurriloufly does, in a manner viſe 
ble to every eye. The author; who was ſecreta 
embaſly to Mr. Vernon, then envoy to Denmark, ſeems 
to have been a lawyer, and hath made many curious re- 


marks upon the Daniſh laws. i z vo, of 431 


pages. 
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CHAP. VIII, . 
LEE Sm. © oa. 
TE V1: | 


HE Swedes call their country Sve- name. 
rige, or ſometimes Suea-Rike, 
which ſome derive from Suithur, 
or Sujur, the proper name of the Great 
Odin, fo that it imports Sviurs, 1. e. Odin's 
Kingdom, or Country (1). Others again | 
think Sverige to be no more than See-Rike 
or Sto-Rike, 1. e. Sea-kingdom, or Sea- 
land (2). Anciently Sweden was known 
(1) Others, Lower rejet this derivation, Vid. Ve» 
relli, Not. in Gothrici et-Rolfi, Hill. p. 9, 10. 
(2) This is affirmed by Dalin, the lateſt Swediſh hiſtorian, 
He ſuppoſes Sweden to have been at firſt a cluſter of iſlands, 
and moſtly covered with water; by the gradual decreaſe of 


which, they became dry-land; and from this circumſtance 
received their name as riſen out of the ſea, 


3 by 
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by the name of Svithiod (3), from whence, 

probably, came the denomination of Suedia, 
uſed by ſome writers of the middle ages (4), 
and that of Schweden, and Sweden, com- 
mon among the Germans, Dutch, and Eng- 
liſh. The Swediſh nation itſelf is in its 
own language called Suenſha (5). 


| 8 WC T7; 110 U..:; 


guss, Sweden lies between the 56th and 6gth 
limits, e degree of north latitude, and the 32d and 
55th of eaſt longitude ; it is bounded ſouth- 

wards by the Baltic, and the gulf of Fin- 

land, and on the weſt by the North ſea, and 
Norway. Northwards it confines on Nor- 
way-Lapland, and eaſtward on Ruſſia-Lap- 

land and Ruſſia-Finland. It is about 200 
Swediſh miles in length, and 130 broad (a). 


(3) This name was derived from Suidia, i. e. to burn. The 
primitive inhabitants uſed to cut down the foreſts, and .burn 
the trees, uſing the aſhes as manure for the land. | Vide Ve- 
rel. I. c. p. 9. But Dalin will have Suithiod to be derived 
from Sui, ſea, and Thiod, folk; which fignifies ſea-folk. 
Dalin's Suea-Rikes Hiſt. Deel. I. cap. i. p. 1, 2. et c. iii. p. 
86. | 
: (4) As Adamus Bremenſis and Helmoldus. Vid, Grotii 

Hiſt. Goth. Vandal. & Longobard. in Prolog. p. 6. 

" (5) And as ſome conceive from the word Suen, which im- 

ports young, noble, a ſoldier. Loccen, Antiquit, Sueco- 
\ Goth. Lib. J. cap. i. p. 8. . 

(a) Tuneld, p. 1. 
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SECT. III. 
The weather is not, in all parts, alike. Air and. k 
In the ſouthern provinces it is pretty tem- 
perate; but in the northern, the ſummers 
are very hot, and the winters extremely ſe- 
vere: the former is owing to the length of 
the days, and the latter to the north and 
eaſt winds, which ſweep over large tracts of 
ſnow and ice; yet it is theſe winds, and 


particularly the north, which keep the air 
pure, and healthy (5). 


8 E C.T, . 

A great part of the country is over- run Moudtains, 
with mountains. It has alſo many ſtanding — 
lakes, of which the Maler is the largeſt (6); 
and ſeveral conſiderable rivers, the principal 
of which go by the general name of Elf, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the countries which they 
water; as Gotiſca-Elf, Dal-Elf, Kymene- 
Elf, Uleo-Elf; but few are navigable, by 
reaſon of the great and 1 water-falls. 


(3) For the advantages of the Swediſh Iau 25 Tu- - 
neld, p, 8. | 


(66) Is twelve Swediſh miles in length, and full of ſmall 
illands to the number of 1290. King Frederick I. czuſed it 
to be ſtocked with gudgeons and tenches for propagating theſe 
kinds, which before were unknown in Sweden. 
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SECT. v. 


. - Sweden produces every thing neceſſary 
and comfortable for human life (7). Some 
parts afford good paſture, but both the 
| horned cattle and horſes are ſmall. The 
breed of ſheep,. the wool of which is very 
coarſe, has been amended: by importing 
Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Eiderſtadt rams, and 
ewes (8). Here are deer of all kinds, even 
to the elk and rein-deer; with woodcocks, 
patridges, moorfowl, ſnipes, geeſe, ducks, 
&c. On the other hand, the foreſts, waſtes, 
and mountainous parts, are full of bears, 
wolves, foxes, lynxes, martens, and other 
beaſts of prey. The ſea and rivers afford 
fiſh in ſuch quantities, that, beſides a plen- 
tiful home-conſumption, it is alſo an article 
of exportation. | | 
It is only the ſouthern provinces that 
produce fruit trees (9). If any are found in 
the north, they are of the worſt kinds, and 
ſcarce deſerve that name. The many fo- 


(7) So ſays Tuneld, p. 9. but he laments that his coun- 
trymen are not ſatisfied with the products of their country, 
or rather deſpiſe them ; and prudently wiſhes that the Swe- 
diſh hardineſs and vigour were not impaired by foreign deli- 
cacies, which enervate both mind 45 „„ 

(8) He and ſhe- goats have likewiſe been brought from 
Angora, in order to procure mohair. Tuneld. p. 7 

(9) Mulberry-trees have been planted near Lund, and 

m to anſwer, 9 8 


reſts 
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reſts of pine and firs, are continually lef-. 
ſening 3 ſuch numbers of trees being burnt 
for charcoal, pot-aſh, tar, pitch, and whole 
tracts of foreſt lands for tillage. Some 
parts, and eſpecially the moſt ſouthern, af- 
ford corn, but by no means enough for the 
whole country. The poor people in the 
northern provinces, the ſoil being ſandy or 
ſtony; or marſhy, and conſequently unfit 
for tillage, make ſhift with a kind of bread 
made from the pounded rind of pines or 
fir, or ſtraw and roots-(10). Befides corn 
ſome parts likewiſe-produce flax, hemp (11), 
and tobacco (12). IN [4h 4 
But the deficiencies in the animal and 


vegetable kingdoms, are amply made up by - 


the mineral. Sweden exports iron, ſteel, 


copper (13), braſs, ſulphur, alum, vitriol, 


(10) The manner of making this bread may be ſeen in 
Buſching's Geography, Vol. I. 

(11) Mr. Tuneld informs us, that the culture of flax and 
my is very much increaſed ; and the flax growing in the 
neighbourhood of Wadſtena is of ſo good a kind, as to be 
uſed in the cambrick manufacture there. Tuneld, p. 16. 

(12) Moſt of the Swediſh towns of any conſequence have 
at preſent large tobacco plantations, Ibid. 

(13) Sweden particularly abounds in copper. The Falun 
copper-mine, is thought to be the largeſt mine in the uni- 
verſe, and Guſtavus Adolphus uſed to call it his treaſury. 
In the year 1687, it fell in, which accident was attended with 
great damages, Pet. Elvii Delin. Magnz Fodinæ Cupro 
Montanz, p. 4—2$8. That prince entertained a conceit that 
copper mig t 3 brought to a higher value, and rendered at 
leaſt, equal to ſilver, and had ſome thoughts of making the 


marble, 
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marble, &c. and for its own uſe has ſilver 
(14), lead, and ſome gold (c). In ſome 

places are mineral waters, and ſalt is pro- 


| ited from the er Wes but Oy 


$E CT. VI. 


Sweden anciently reached from the frozen 
ſea to Oereſand, and from the Seve or Nor- 
way rocks, to the Baltick. It was com- 
monly divided into four kingdoms ; the firſt 
Sweden, properly ſo called; the ſecond, 
the kingdom of Gothland ; the third Hal- 
fingeland ; and the fourth Warmeland (d). 

According to the modern geographical 
diviſion, it conſiſts of five principal pro- 
vinces, Sweden, Gothland, Nordland, Lap- 
land, and Finland. 

Sweden contains Upland, Ce 
Nerike, Weſtmanland, Dalen or Dalicar- 


lia. Gothland is divided into Eaſt, Weſt, 


and South-Gothland. Eaſt-Gothland, con- 
ſiſts of Eaſt-Gothland particularly ſo called, 


trial in conjunction with Bethelm Gabor, prince of Tran- 
rr Memoires concernant Chriſtine, Reine de Suede, 
om. III. 


(14) The N filver mine is near Sala. In the year 
.1673, it produced 7998 pounds of filver, which indeed was 


its richeſt produce, having ſince that time been continually 
decreaſing. Groenwall, Argenti ö ut & Urbis Salanz 
delineatio, p. 64. 

(e) Tuneld, 

(4) Dalins, V Rhe Hiſt. Del. I. c. xiv. p. 400. 


Smo- 
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"oF ery ah iſland of Ocland, and the 
iſland of Gothland. To weſtern Gothland 
belong Weſt-Gothland proper, Warme- 
land, Dalen or Daland, and Bohus-Lehn. 
South-Gothland contains Schonen, Hal- 
land, and Blekingen. 

Nordland is divided into ſeven (mall pro- 
vinces, Gaſtricland, Halſingland, Medel- 
pad, Jamtland, Harjedalen, R mor 
land, Weſt-Bothnia. 

Io Lapland belong the fix Ewing dif- 
tricts, Aſele or Angermannlands and Jaemt- 
lands-Lappmarc, Umea-Lappmarc, Pittea- 
Lappmarc, Lulea-Lappmarc, Zornera- 
Lappmarc, Remi-Lappmarc. od. Bs 
Finland conſiſts of ſeven provinces, Fin- 
land particularly, Aland, Eaſt-Bothnia, Ta- 


| vaſtland, Nyland, Savolax, Kymmene- 
4 gards-Lehn. 
| But according to the Swediſh conſtitu- 


tion, the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
1 four captainſhips. 1. Upland, C. 2. Stock- 
holm, C. 3. Scaroborg, C. 4. Abo and 
Bioerneborg, C. 5. Groneberg, C. 6. 
Joenkeping, M. 7. Weſtmanland, C. 8. 
, Kymmenegard,, M. 9. Eaſt-Gothland, C. 
10, Sundermanland, C. 11. Nyland and 
Tavaſtehus, M. 12. Elfſporg, M. 13. Cal- 
mar and Oeland, M. 14. Kopparberg, C. 
15. Neriſe and Wearmeland, C. 16. Weſt- 
yo Vor. III. 3 Nord- 
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Nordland, M. 17. Weſt-Bothnia, C. 18. 
Eaſt-Bothnia, M. 19. Gothland, M. 20. 
Malmohus, M. 21. Chriftianſtadt, M. 

Blekingen, M. 23. Halland, C. 24. Oo. 

thenburg and Bohuſlehn, M. (15). The 
captainſhips are divided into Harader or 

Ff dot and theſe into Pariſhes (Sokn). 


8 EC T. VII. 

Depenien- The crown of Sweden was gener) poſ- 
feſſed of very conſiderable dependencies, as 

ivonia, Eſthonia, Ingermanland; and in 
Germany, the dutchies of Bremen, and Ver- 
den, and the weſtern parts of Pomerania: 
but all theſe, a corner of Pomerania, and 
the town of Wiſmar excepted, were loſt 
in the great northern war which laſted From 
1700, to 1721. 


N S EC T. VIII. 
e Some Swediſh hiſtorians make Sweden 


of Sweden. to have been peopled immediately after the 


deluge, and Magog, Japhet's ſecond ſon, 
the founder and firſt fovereign : after him 
his fon Sueno reigned over the Swedes, 
and Gethar over the Geths or 'Goths, the 
royalty farther deſcending to their iſſue (e). 

(15) The captainſhips | marked with C, are filled up by 


the civil, and thoſe with M, by the military eſtabliſhment. 
0% Jo. Magni Goth, * Hiſt, Lib. i. cap. iv. v. 


p. m. 28, 29. 
4 | But 
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But as nothing of this can be proved au- 
thentically, others, with more probability, 
bring down the commencement of the 
Swediſh monarchy to the ſecond century 
of the Chriſtian Era, Vngue ſon to the great 150. 
Odin being the firſt monarch, and leaving 
his dignity to his poſterity. Thoſe firſt rulers 
indeed were only ſtiled judges, (Drottars): the 400. 
firſt who aſſumed thetitle of king was Dygue; 
(VJ), one of whoſe ſueceſſors, Ingiald IIl- 
rade, raiſed ſuch an univerſal hatred againſt 
him by his tyranny and oppreſſion of the 
Fylkis-Konige (16), that upon his deceaſe 
his ſon Olof Tratelja was ſet aſide and dri- y; 
ven out of the country, which put an 
end to the lineage of Yngue, the ſuppoſed 
firſt monarch. On the other hand, Ifvar 
Widfamne, -or Widfadmi, a Daniſh prince, 
who had invaded the country ſubject to In- 
giald, was choſen king ; he likewiſe ſubdued. 
the greater part of Denmark; and both 
Kingdoms remained under the deſcendants o, 
of his daughter Oda, till Biorn and Sigurd, 
the ſons of Ragnar Lodbrok, made a parti- 


(F) Dalin, P. I. c. xi. xii. 

(16) Theſe were petty princes, but acknowledged the 
king as ſovereign. Their origin is dated from thoſe very 
remote times when every thing was carried by violence, and 
one head of a tribe ſubmitted to a more powerful, that un- 

der his protection he might oppreſs and pillage his infetiors. 
Dalin, cap. i. Part IV. c 
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tion of them, by which the former had 


Sweden and the latter Denmark. | 
It was a cuſtom among Biorn's ſucceſſors 


for two kings to reign jointly, and a long 


time did it continue. This is the period 
when Chriſtianity began to ſpread itſelf. in 
Sweden, particularly after Olof, ſurnamed 
Scotkonung, had embraced it. Biorn's male 
iſſue failed in Olof's fon Edmund the elder, 
upon, which his ſon-in-law Stenkill, Jarl 
of (17) Weſt-Gothland was elected king ; 


and, on his demiſe, Hakan, or Haquin, Jarl 


of Warmeland ; and Inge, Stenkil's fon, was 


_ afterwards aſſociated to him. This prince 


being very zealous for Chriſtianity the Pa- 
gans drove him out of the country, chuſing 


in his ſtead Suen, commonly called Blot- 
Suen, his ſon-in-law, and a pagan. Inge, 


however, defeating Blot-Suen, recovered the 
crown, which after the death of king Ha- 
quin he held Jjoint]ys with his brother Half- 
ſtan. The laſt of king Stenkil's line was 
Ragwald, grandſon to Inge. 
Kol Jarl, ſon of king Blot-Suen was now 
choſen king, and ſucceeded by his ſon Suer- 


ker. After his deceaſe, Eric Bonde whoſe 


mother Cecilia was king Blot-Suen's daugh- 


(17) This word fignifies one of the elders of the country, 
from among whem were choſen the rulers and generals. 


1 Palin. P. I. cap. vii. 
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ter, was likewiſe. advanced to the « crown by. | 
election. He forced the F inlanders to em- 1136. 
brace Chriſtianity, and conferred. great pri- 
vileges on the clergy and churches, - for 
which after his death he was not only ca- 
nonized, but declared Sweden's tutelar ſaint. 1163. 
At the enſuing cle&ion. of a prince the 
Swedes and Goths diſagreed ; the former 
favoured Canute a ſon of king Eric, and 
the latter were for making choice of Charles, 1162. 
king Suerker's ſon. At length, a diet hald 
at Upſal paſſed a reſolution, that the kings 
of the two families ſhould be choſen alter- 
nately, and Charles had the precedence ; 
but this regulation cauſed great diſturbances 
in the kingdom, and was productive of many 
treacheries, and even murders, in the two 
royal families, by which they ſoon de- 
ſtroyed one another. 

The Suerker line failing in John I. and 23 
that of Eric, in Eric Laſpe ; Waldemar, a 
ſon of Birger Varl, of the celebrated family TOR. 
of the Folkungers (18), and princeſs Inge- 
burg king Eric's fiſter, was elected king, 
but being a minor, his father had the re- 
gency, and held it till his death. This Bir- 1366. 


(18) This family is faid to be deſcended from an Engliſh- 
man named Folke Filbiter, who left that kingdom upon the 
Norman conqueit, while others make no. manger of doubt of 
its being of Swediſh origin. 
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ger had done great fervices to Sweden, and, 
as king Eric's general, reduced all Finland. 


King Waldemar-now took the reins of go- 
vernment, but after ſome years was depoſed 
by his brother, Magnus Ladulas, who got 


himſelf. confirmed by the ſtates. He was 


ſucceeded by his ſon Birger who brought 


Carelia under the Swediſh dominion, and at 


the ſame time to the knowledge of Chriſti- 
anity. This prince had great diſputes with 


his brothers Eric and Waldemar, to the for- 


mer of whom their father had given Upland, 
and to the latter Finland; and having inſi- 
diouſly got their perſons into his hands, 


he clapped them in priſon where they were 


ſtarved to death. This unnatural cruelty 
filled the ſtates of Sweden with ſuch indig- 
nation, that they drove him out of the coun- 


try, beheaded his fon Magnus, and conferred 
the crown on Magnus ſon to prince Eric, a 
minor, who by his mother Ingeburg, daugh- 


ter of Haquin VII. king of Norway, inhe- 


rited likewiſe Norway. During the diſtur- 


bances in Denmark under king Chriſto- 
pher II. Sweden, taking advantage of the 


juncture, purchaſed Schonen, Halland, and 


Bleckingen; but Magnus having reſtored 
theſe provinces to Waldemar III. king of 
Denmark without any equivalent (19), and 


(19) For which he was nick named Smeck, i.e. the dimi- 


niſher, 
medi- 
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tai an arbitrary government in R_ 
den by that king's aſſiſtance, the ſtates of the 
kingdom depoſed him, after firſt joining with 
him Erie his eldeſt ſon, and on his demiſe 1363. 
with Haquin the younger. But this datiful 
prince rather than forlake his father, choſe 
to undergo the ſame fate, and both were 
obliged to renounce all claims to the crown . 
of Sweden. r- der +7 red retained 
Norway | 
The ' Swedes, in the mean time, had 
choſe for their king, Albert, prince of Meck- 
lenburg, ſon to king Magnus's ſiſter. Butt 
his ſaddling the ſubjects, and particularly 
the nobility, with heavy taxes, and bringing 
numbers of the German nobility into the 
country, together with his manifeſt parti- 
ality to them, made many male-contents, 
who entered into a confederacy with Mar- 
garet, queen of Denmark. A war ſoon af- fes. 
ter breaking out between that princeſs 
and king Albert, they joined the Daniſh 
army at the battle of Falkoping, where Al- 
bert being taken prifoner, Margaret was 
acknowledged queen of Sweden. 
This princeſs prevailed on the ſtates of the 1396. * | 
Kingdom to declare Eric (20) duke of Po- 


(20) His proper Chriſtian name was Henry, . Mme 
ret altered it to Eric, as a ſort of favourite name 1 the 
northern people. 
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merania, and grandſon to her elder fiſter In- 


geburg, her ſucceſſor and king of Sweden. 
Immediately after which ſhe likewiſe form- 


ed the Calmar-Union between the three 


kingdoms, which was highly diſadvantage- 


aus to Sweden, it being now treated as a 


province of Denmark. If Margaret found 


means to keep the Swedes in ſubjection 


during her life, they ſoon revolted againſt 
her ſucceſſor king Eric; and though he re- 
newed the union of Calmar, it was of no 
continuance ; the Swedes ſeized the firſt 
opportunity to ſhake off this power, and 
made Charles Cnutſon adminiſtrator of the 


kingdom, Eric having likewile alienated 


the Danes and Norwegians from him, ſaw 
himſelf obliged to relinquiſh all the three 


northern kingdoms, and for a time turn free- 


booter in the iſland of Gothland, which 


he at length yielded to the Danes, between 


whom and Sweden it ſrequently proved 2 
bone of contention. 

After Eric's flight, the Danes and Norwe- 
gians elected for their king his filler's ſon 
Chriſtopher, Palatine of the Rhine and duke 


of Bayaria, to which choice the Swedes after- 


wards acceded ; but upon his death, they re- 
ceded from the union, and conferred their 
crown on the abovementioned Charles Cnut- 
ſon, This prince happening to quarrel with 

the 


f 


SWEDEN. 1324 
the clergy and the nobility, they forced him 
to quit the kingdom, and ſubmitted them- 45. 
ſelves to Chriſtian I. whom the Danes and 
Norwegians had choſen for their king. But 
Chriſtian neglecting to keep up a good under- 
ſtanding with the clergy, Charles was called 
home, and received as king; yet within the 
ſpace of a year, he was again depoſed by the 
influence and power of the clergy, and retired 

to Finland. He, however, made an effort 1467. 
to reinſtate himſelf, and at length, had the 
good fortune to die king of Sweden. Sten 
Sture, whom king Charles a little before 0. 
his death had nominated adminiſtrator of 
the kingdom, and the ſtates afterwards 
raiſed to the throne, ſucceſsfully defended 

his country againſt all the attempts of Chriſ- . 
tian I. After Chriſtian's deceaſe, his ſon John 
was, indeed choſen king of Denmark and 83; 
Norway, and likewiſe of Sweden; but under 
certain conditions, among which, was the 
ceſſion of the iſland of Gothland. But failing 
to make theſe conditions good, it was many 
years before he got poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom, and, at length, he owed it to the ſuperi- 
ority of his arms, and the-variances between 

the adminiſtrator and the council. His 
royalty was of ſhort continuance, being 
within a few years after driven from the %. 
throne, and during his life, the Swedes 

| ; conti- 
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continued under the government of their 


adminiſtrator. | 
At length, his ſon - Chriſtian IT. det a 


Guecefabul battle with the Swedes, was ac: 
knowledged their king; but his cauſing, 


immediately after his coronation, ſo many 
innocent perſons to be put to death at 
Stockholm, and over all the kingdom, pro- 


voked the Swedes to a general revolt. Their 


leader was Guſtavus Vaſa, a young no- 


bleman of the ancient royal blood, whom 


they firſt choſe adminiſtrator of the king- 
dom, and ſoon after advanced to the throne; 
and, thus the union of Calmar came to 4 
final period. 

King ien introduced the Proteſtant 
religion into Sweden, totally aboliſh- 
ing the papacy.; and, at the diet of Weſ+ 
teras, the ſtates conferred the hereditary 
ſucceſſion on his male defcendants. Ac- 
cordingly he was ſacceeded by his eldeſt ſon 
Eric XIV. who availing himſelf of the 
commotions in Livonia, made a conqueſt of 
Eſthonia. He had not the like good for- 
tune in his war with Denmark, but was 


ſtill more unfortunate in bis conteſts with 


his brother John, who dethroned, and im- 
priſoned him, and at length had him put to 


death in his confinement. John III. who 


had been acknowledged king by the ſtates, 
made 


E 
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made the reſtoration of popery in Sweden 
his leading project; and, in order to pave 
his way to the crown of Poland, had his 
eldeſt ſon Sigiſmund brought up in the ca- 
tholic religion; which fo far facceeded, that 
upon the death of king Stephen Bathori, he 1537. 
was actually r Dveroign of Fwy king- 
dom. 

Thus, on Joby s demiſe, Sigiſmund ſaw 
himſelf king of Poland and Sweden; but 59: 
being bent on introducing both popery and 
arbitrary power into the latter, the Swedes 
threw off their allegiance, and declaring ' 
him and his iſſue to have forfeited the 
crown, elected his father's brother, Charles 1604. 
duke of Sudermanland. This prince amidſt 
the diſturbances which then prevailed in 
Ruflia, made himfelf maſter of Ingermann- 
land and Carelia, whereas, his other wars 68s. 
with Poland and Denmark, did not anſwer 
his intentions. | 

But his fon and Seel FI? great Guſ- 1611. 
tavus Adolphus carried the glory and hap- 
pineſs of the Swediſh nation, to the very 
ſummit. At the peace of Stolbova, con- 
cluded with Ruſſia, he retained Ingermann- 1677. 
land and Kexholm ; he reduced Livonia, and 1628. 
part of Pruſſia, both which were ceded to 
him at the fix years truce. The thirty 
years war afterwards breaking out, hee, 

turned 
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turned his arms againſt the emperor Fer. 
' dinand II. and became the deliverer of the 


63. - liberties of Germany and of the proteſtant 
religion. This excellent prince is ſuppoſed va 
to have been baſely murdered at the battle qr 
of Lutzen, the victory, however, remain- Pr 


1632. ing on his ſide: his name and memory 
will be ever honoured by all lovers of truth 
and freedom. Under his daughter Chriſ- 


tiana, to whom the ſucceſſion had been ſe- 
cured in 1627, the German war was car- la 
ried on with a brave perſeverance, and un 
2 after the crown of France: likewiſe em- ** 
| | barked in it, was crowned with ſuccels. np 
| 263. In the mean time jealouſy and other cauſes, * 
1 | occaſioned a rupture with Denmark, in 1 
YH which the Swediſh arms had ſuch a ſeries Y 
| of advantages that, at the peace of Brom- = 
ſebroe, the enemy was obliged to cede 4 


Jempteland, Harjedalen, with the iſlands , 
of Gothland and Oeſel, but Halland only * 
as ſecurity for thirty years; and likewiſe to 


grant an exemption from paying toll in the in 
Sound and Belt. The German war was MW 
ſoon after terminated to the great advantage ”m 
and honour of Sweden, which, at the 8 
peace of Munſter in 1648, obtained Bre- My 


men and Verden, Weſtern Pomerania, and 
Wiſmar, with five millions of dollars, and Bel 
was made a ſtate of the empire. 


© Queen 


5 
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Queen Chriſtina having brought the ſtates . 
of Sweden to declare her couſin Charles 
Guſtavus, her ſucceſſor, reſigned the crown, 
quitted the kingdom, and made a formal 
profeſſion of the Roman Catholic religion. 26. 

Charles Guſtavus, the new king, took 
occaſion, from the proteſts of John Caſimir, 
king of Poland, againſt his being raiſed to 
the throne of Sweden, to make war with Po- 1638. 
land. His ſingular good fortune in this 
undertaking drew on him the envy of all his 
neighbours, and open hoſtilities from Den- 657. 
mark. But Charles Guſtavus had ample 
revenge, ſuddenly invading Holſtein, Sleſ- 
wick, and Jutland, which he reduced in 
the firſt attack, and ſoon after, all the Da- 
niſh iſlands. This obliged the Danes to 
come into a very diſagreeable peace at Roſ- 1658. 
child. But he ſoon after renewed the war, 
intending to make Denmark a province of 
Sweden. In this attempt, however, he was. 
fruſtrated by the ſuccours, which the Danes 
received from the emperor, the United Pro- 
vinces, and Brandenburg ; a diſappoint- 
ment which is thought to have haſtened 
Charles's death. He was ſucceeded by his 1665. 
ſon Charles XI. who being a minor, a re- 
gency was appointed; in the beginning 
of it a peace was concluded with Poland at 
Oliva, and with Denmark at Copenhagen, 

By 
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By the former Livonia was ceded to Sweden; 
and at the latter, it obtained Schonen, Hal. 
land, Bleckingen, and Bohuflehn. Lewis 
X1V. having invaded the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and purſuing his wd with 2 
very rapid career, Sweden entered into an 


alliance with England and the United Pro- 
vinces, to maintain the balance of Europe. 
This occaſioning a war between France and 


the two latter, the Swedes ſided with 
France; upon which the empire, Den- 
mark, and Brandenburg, uniting, ſtripped 
Sweden of its German poſſaſſions. But the 
French procured them all to be nee 
again. 

Charles XI. ende availed Himſelf 
of the diſſentions between the ftates of 
Sweden, for aboliſhing the council's power, 
and acquiring an unlimited prerogative. He 
was ſucceeded by his fon Charles XII. who 
had no ſooner entered on the government 
than he found himſelf, without any cauſe 
given on his part, engaged in a threefold 
war, with Denmark, Poland, and Ruffia. 
The firſt he (terminated with great mode- 
ration; in the ſecond he dethroned his ad- 
verſary Auguſtus II; and intended a like 
cataſtrophe to the Czar; but the defeat at 


Pultawa quaſhed all the fruits of his nine 
years aſtoniſhing victories. The kings of 
Den- 


SP ak. % = 


Dentnark, and Poland, who, had come 
to an agreement, but were not reconciled 


with him, took up arms again; and his re- 
jecting the meafures propoſed by other 


powers for the neutrality of his German 
poſſeſſtons, encreaſed the number of his 
enemies, namely, Pruſſia and Brunſwick- 
Luneburg, by whom the Swedes were to- 
tally driven out of Germany. Charles XII. 
after ſpending above half his life amidſt 
the continual agitations of war, was fhot 
before Frederickſhall in Norway. He was 
one of the greateſt heroes of his own, or any 
age, had he behaved with moderation, 
he would have faved his country from ſevere 
loſſes and diſtrefles, and left a leſs ſullied 
reputation (21). MO LIN 

The ſtates of Sweden conferred the 50. 
crown on his younger fiſter Ulrica Eleo- 


\ 


1715. 


(21) I cannot here omit tbe ſingular judgments paſſed on 
Charles XII. by two celebrated Frenchmen. Monteſquieu, 
affecting a witticiſm, ſays of him, * He was not Alex- 
ander, 6 he would have been Alexander's beſt ſoldier,” 
Spirit of Laws, B. X. ch. xiv. Mr. Voltaire delivers him-. 
felf thus. The preſent opinion is, that Charles XII. de- 
ſerved to be Peter the Great's firſt ſoldier.” Hiſt, of Ruſſia 
under Peter the Great. Tom. I. Pref. p. 2. Every body 
ſees that 'Voltaire's conceit is borrawed from Monteſquieu; 
but he is miſtaken himſelf, and deceives others in giving out 
that indecent judgment to be the general way of chinking. 
A greater, and royal author, who, in things of this nature, 
is a more capable judge than either of them, terms the Swe- 
diſh hero, „the Alexander of the North, who, with the 
king of Macedonia's good fortune, would have been like 
him in every thing.“ 
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v nora; and, at the fame time, made uſe of th 
this opportunity for repealing the unlimited ki 
prerogative. The government's firſt cate | 
was to reſtore peace, which, as affairs then iff 
ſtood, could not be done but with great ſta 

nie. loſs. To the elector of Brunſwick Lune- wl 
burg were ceded Bremen and Verden; to co 
Pruſſia, part of Pomerania, as far as the du 

| Pene. The capital article with Denmark ret 

IF IJ was Sweden's giving up its exemption from ne 
the Sound and Belt tolls; and Ruſſia re- Ky 

"tained Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingermannland, all 


wa. _ Wyburg, and Kexholm. This laſt peace 
Was concluded by king Frederic I. to whom 
the queen his conſort, had, by conſent of 
the ſtates (1720), reſigned the government. 
The repoſe which followed this long and 
very ruinous war, Sweden employed in re- 
ſtoring and improving its domeſtick condi- 
tion, and the advancement of trade, ma- 
nufactures, and tillage; and kept itſelf MW pli 
clear of every thing that had a tendency to n 
war. But theſe peaceable meaſures, ona W Au 
new treaty of ſubſidy with France, and an W an 
alliance with the Ottoman Porte, no longer MW Ru 
prevailed. It was hoped that, at leaſt, Wat 
part of the provinces which had been yielded the 
174z, to Ruſſia, might be recovered. Hereupon of 
a war was reſolved on and begun; but lo ced 
unfortunately carried on, that, in a very car. 


ſhort i 
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"ſhort time, all Finland was loſt, and the 
kingdom reduced to extreme diſtreſs. 
Queen Ulrica Eleonora dying without 
iſſue at the beginning of the war 1741, the 
ſtates proceeded to the choice of a ſucceſſor, 
which at the ſtrong recommendation of the 
court of Ruſſia, fell on Adolphus Frederic, ,,,,. —_—_ 
duke of Holſtein and biſhop of Lubec : in 
return the czarina conſented to a very ge- 
nerous peace, contenting herſelf with 
Kymmenegard and Nyſlot, and giving back 
all Finland. 

Upon the death of Frederic . the ſucceſſor 
to the throne aſſumed the government; 
but yet not without ſome oppoſition, on 
account of miſunderſtandings between him 
and the great council of the kingdom. A 
conſpiracy, formed during the ferment, and 
which aimed at a total change of the con- 
ſtitution, was diſcovered, and the accom- 
plices ſeverely puniſhed. 

A war breaking out between Pruſſia and 
Auſtria, the crown of Sweden entered into 
an alliance with the latter, France, and 
Ruſſia, againſt Pruſſia; which accordingly 
was attacked under colour of guarantying 
the peace of Weſtphalia, and with a view 
of reducing Pomerania. But Ruſſia re- 
ceding from the alliance, this ſcheme miſ- 


carried; and Sweden, after a burthenſome 
Vol. III. K War, 


1752, | 


1756. 


1757. 
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war, faw-itfelf obliged to come into a peace, 
 which-Gid not add a foot of lund to it. 
8 ECT. IX: 
chene The Swedes are ſtrong- built, vigorous, 
Swedes. and hardy. They have likewiſe' a great 
x diſpoſition and genius, together with inde- 
| fatigable application for every uſeful art and 
ſcience, in which improvements of great 
utility are owing to them. In the common 
courſe of life, they are temperate and fru- 
gal, but on proper occaſions are far from 
grudging decent expences, which they 
ſometimes carry even to ſplendor. They 
are naturally ſerious and reſerved, and 
even ſubject to ſuſpicion and miſtruſt; 
but by intercourſe with foreigners and tra- 
velling they are enlivened, and become more 
converſable. They have a ſtrong love for 
their country and liberty, but at the ſame 
time are very faithful ſubjects to kings, 
whoſe meaſures are agreeable to the ends 
of government. The Swedes have in all 
ages been celebrated as a martial and brave 


people (22), and they make excellent ſol- 
diers both horſe and foot (g). It has been 


(22) Virtetem ſuam per vicinas gentes fic circumtulere 
(Sueci) ut illius fama nullis ſint ſecundi, bellandi vero arte ac 
. *3adoſtria cunctas 30g pap 10. Schefferi Memorab. Suet. 
Gentis Exempl. c. xv. p. 
C) Poffendorf's 3 to the Hiſtory of Sweden. 
Wy Real Science du Goverum, Part I. Tom, II. 
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ahſerved that in the late wars between the 
&wedes and Danes, the former have had 
advantage by land, and the latter by ſea. 

A Swedith writer commends his country- 
women for virtue, chaſtity, induſtry, and 
good houſewifery, adding, that the wives 
are not only true to their huſbands, but even 
obedient (5). 


SECT. X. 


The Swediſn language, like · moſt others, Language, | 


has undergone ſo many alterations, that there 
is :ſcarce any affinity between the modern 
and the antient. It was formerly obſerved, 
as a common: foible of the Swedes, that they 
disfigure (i) their language with a number 
of German, French, and other foreign 
words (23): but no -fuch charge ean be 
brought againſt the preſent Swediſh lite- 
tati, Who write in a. very pure and elegant 
ſtile. The preſs makes uſe of German cha- 
tacters, though, of late, many books are 
publiſhed in Roman types. Antiently the 
Swedes had a ſingular kind of characters, 


) Tuneld, P. XIII. wy 

*(:) Vid. Nicol. Stobaei Obſervat. circa hodiern. Ling. Sue» 
eam. in pref, p. 2, 3. et Sect. XI. p. 33,-34- wn 

(23) King John had already taken notice of this fault, 
and at the diet of: Calmar in 1587, recommended to his ſon 
vigiſmund the improvement of the Swediſh language, and 
not to countenance the mixture of any foreign words with it. 
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called Runic; and to this very day, many 
tomb- ſtones are found with inſcriptions in 


theſe characters; on which account they are 
called Runenſteine, i. e. Runic ſtones (24). 
Several places have likewiſe ſquare Runic 


ſtaves, with perpetual almanacks cut on 
them (“). 


Der. AL 
Sweden 1s far from being peopled ſuitably 


to its extent; all the towns in the whole 


kingdom do not exceed a hundred and two; 
and all the inhabitants, in town and coun- 
try, not three millions (7). Some, indeed, 
reduce this number to two millions (): 
but this very probably is going too low ; for 
in the year 1760, the males in the ſeveral 
Swediſh provinces, excluſive of Pomerania, 
were found to be 1,127,938 ; and females 


1,255,175; Conſequently of both ſexes . 


(24) Some learned Swedes attribute great antiquity to 
theſe Runic ſtones, and date the origin of them from the re- 
mote ages of paganiſm, Kilian, Stobæus de Monumentis 
Lapidiariis, { xv. xvi, xvii. xxii. But Olaus Celfius, in his 
judicious Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Runic Stones, 
finds, that moſt of them come within the Chriſtian æra, and 

that the number of thoſe, the age of which cannot be pre- 
ciſely determined, is but very ſmall. He has publiſhed in 
the Swediſh Tranſactions, ſeveral diſſertations, under the title 
of, Monumenta quædam Sueo-Gothica temporibus ſuis re- 
ſtituta.“ See years 1726, 1727, 1728, 1730, 1733, 1736. 
(4) Tuneld, P. XII N e 
(/) Ibid. P. XIV. 
() Suſmilche's Divine Oeconomy. 
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2,383,113, (25). Of ſo great a deficiency 


in population the cauſes are partly the for- 


mer long wars, and the very nature and po- 
lice of the country, not to mention cer- 
tain diſtempers, particularly of children, 
which of late have ſwept away great num- 


bers (26). 
SECT, XII, 


The Swediſh nobility is very numerous, wit, 


and has great privileges. The difference be- 
tween upper and lower nobility was un- 
known till Eric XIV. who, at his corona- 
tion in 1561, created the orders of counts 
and barons, and thus gave beginning to the 
upper nobility, making three of the coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, Suante Sture, Peter Brahe, 


and Guſtavus Ros, counts; and the other 
nine counſellors Guſtavus Stenbock, Sten 


Lowenhaupt, Birger Grip, Gabriel Oxen- 
ſtierna, Lars Flemming, Charles Gere, 
Joran Gere, Nicholas Horne, and Eric. 


(1425) The government in 1749, appointed commiſſioners 


for numbering the inhabitants, and examining into the ſtate 
of population ; and the Royal Academy of Sciences laid down 
a method of proceeding in this affair, Swediſh Tranſactions 
for April, May, June 1764. 
(26) The abovementioned commiſſion among theſe ill- 
neſſes makes particular mention of the quinzey, (Angina) 
which is ſaid not to have been known in Sweden till the year 


1755. Dan, Wilke Diff. de Angina Infantum in patria re. 


centioribus annis obſervata, Upſal, 1764. 4to. 
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counts and barons has ſince been conſider- 


ably increaſed: (27), and queen Chriſtina 
particularly was extremely laviſhi of theſo 


| honours; which, growing common and bo- 


Burghers, 
and pea- 
ſants. 


ing often conferred on the unworthy (o), 
have loſt a great part of their luſtre; ſhs is 
charged with having ennobled not leſs than 
400 families (5). The preſent noble fa- 
milies in Sweden, of whom no ſmall num- 
ber are foreign (28), amount to 2000 (4). 
The other inhabitants conſiſt of burgh- 
ers and peaſants; the latter either pay 
Zins, or rent, for their grounds, and are there- 
fore called Zins boors; or hold them as 
their abſolute property, which entitles them 


(=) Palin, P. III. vol. I. c. ix. | 

(27) In the year 1734, the counts amounted to ſeventy- 
eight, and the barotis to 209; arid in 1755, the former 
Bad been increaſed to 86, and the latter to 237. | 

6% Anecdotes de Suede, p. 38, 39. | 

(p) Mem. concern. Chriſtine Reine de Suede, Tom. III. 
p. zog. 


(28) Many foreigners have been created nobles firice ths. 


XIIth century. The preſent computation is, that the nobility 
conſiſts of a bundred families of great antiquity ; of eight 


bundred and ten, who have riſen to nobility by holding 


great employments; feven hundred ſeventy- two by the ſword ; 
aud fifty-two by the pen. The foreign Jamilids are ninety- 
ö German, fixty-eight Livonian, fifty-three Scotch, 
28 Daniſh, ten French, four Poliſh, and four from 
Courland. Sues Rikes Ridderſkaps och Adels Wapn-bock, 
Stockholm, 1764. | 

(4) Mem. concern, Chriſtine Reine de Suede, Tom, III. 
pr Tb. 
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8 E C T. 
The prerogative has from the moſt an- Antient 


tient times been limited and ſubordinate to of Sweden. 
the laws ; the form of government, parti- 
cularly fince the introduction of - Chriſ- 
tianity, having a great mixture of ariſto- 
cracy (7). During the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fftcenth centuries, the power 
of the prelates and nobility was grown to 
ſuch, a height, as to ballance that of the ſo- 
vereign (30). They carried every thing be- 
fore them at the diets, the burghers and ea- 
ſants being ſeldom called to thoſe aſſemblies, 
except when they wanted to make uſe of 
force (c). But ſince the time of Guſtavus J. 
who reſcued the kingdom from the tyranny 
of Chriſtian II. chiefly by the aſſiſtance of 
the commonalty and ruſtics, the towns and 
peaſants have been ever ſummoned to 
the diet, and their antient privileges reſtored 
to them, in conſideration of their important 


- 
" 
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(29) Villanage, which antiently obtained in Sweden, was 
totally aboliſhed in 1 335» by a law of king Magnus Smeck. 
Dalin. II. cap. xi. 

(r) Jac. Wilde Suec. Hill. pragm. c. iii. 5 ii. xvii. p. 317. 

(30) In a reſolution of the diet of Calmar in 1483, we 
have theſe words ** Jeder guter mann geiſtlich und weltlich, 
foll Konig uber ſeine eigene Bauern ſeyn. Dalin,” Del, II, 
c. xvii. p. 710. 


(s) Id. Ibid, 
K 4 ſer- 
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ſervices. This gave riſe to a mixed govern- 
ment, compoſed of ys: ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. 

As the king could tranſact no very 


| weighty affairs without the conſent of the 


ſtates, there was aſſigned to him a perpe- 


tual council, conſiſting of the biſhops, who 


conſidered themſelves as counſellors of ſtate 


ex officio, and twelve lay perſons of diſtinc- 


tion (f). In the turbulent times during the 
union of Calmar, when the nation ſome- 
times had a king, and fometimes was with- 
out, the counſellors of ſtate engroſſed both 
the rights of the crown, and thoſe of the 
people; ſo that the diets were ſuperſeded, and 


the council of ſtate, in conjunction with 


the king or the adminiſtrator of the king- 
dom, made laws and iſſued ordinances 
without in the leaſt conſulting the ſtates. 
The council of ſtate was ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent that body, and its conſent account- 
ed the conſent of the whole people (z) ; 
making compacts in the people's name 
with the kings at their election, depoſing 
and reinſtating them (x). 

But the biſhops, who had ever been the 
principal or moſt powerful members of the 


(:) Wilde, c. iii. 5 ii. & xxvi. 
(u) Ibid. p. 435, 448. 
* Ibid. F xxvii. p. 448, 454. 


coun- 
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council of ſtate, being after the reformation 
excluded, the council underwent a change, 
and became more dependent on the king, 
who now took the nomination” of the coun- 
ſellors of ſtate into his own hands ()); 


ſince which time the number of them has 


not been fixed, and queen Chriſtina increaſed 
it to forty. 25 

The principal members of the council of 
ſtate are the five great officers, the chief juſ- 
tice, the marſhal, the admiral, the chancellor, 
and the treaſurer (31). Theſe after the 
death of Guſtavus Adolphus acquired great 
power, which during the ſucceſſive mino- 
rities of queen Chriſtina (32) and of Charles 


XI. they did not neglect to ſtrengthen and 


increaſe, _ 

Thus the prerogative hitherto appears to 
have been limited, howeyer not always 
alike, as the kings, more or leſs, recom- 
mended themſelves to the confidence and 


(z) Wilde, 5 ii. 5 xxxiii. p. 566, 567. | 

(31) Ib. c. iii. 5 ii. & xxvi. p. 343, obſerves? that the chief 
juſtice, marſhal, and chancellor, were formerly court-officers ; 
and that the council of ſtate's view in admitting them as mem- 
bers, was to ſtrengthen that aſſembly with the ſeveral powers 
annexed to thoſe employments. 

(32) In the form of government, drawn up by Guſtavus 
Adolphus, and confirmed by the ſtates of the kingdom in 


1634; the five great officers of the kingdom, were, during 


the king's abſence, or in caſe of ſickneſs, to be guardians to 
the king or queen during their minority. Vid. Chriſt, Net- 
tlebladt Formula Regiminis Sueciæ de anno 1634. cum noviſ- 
ſimis de anno 1719, & 1720, Collecta, 5 lii. p. 51, 52+ | 


reſpect 
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reſpect of the ſtates by their 1 qua- 
e 


| SECT. XIV. 
But under Charles XI. the Swedih $0. 


” vernment underwent a violent alteration, 
The power which the council of ſtate: had 


hitherto exerciſed, as a pretended\ interme- 
diate order between. the king and the ſtates 
of the kingdom, was derogatory, and cou» 
ſequently an eye-ſore to both. This it was 
which prompted the king to pat this queſ- 
tion to the ſtates * whether he was to govern 
the kingdom with the advice of the council 
« of ſtate? and in what manner the council 
« of ſtate was an intermediate order between 
«© the king and the ſtates?” This, on the gth 
December 1680, produced a reſolution of 


the diet, that the determination of all 


% matters which the king, for the welfare 
of the kingdom, had communicated to the 
council of ſtate, depended entirely on his 


* own juſt and good pleaſure ; and that a 


„ king, on being ef age, and governing 
* according to law, was accountable for 
* his proceedings to God alone; that the 
council of ſtate was not to be account- 


„ ed a middle order, nor ſo much as a 


«« fifth ſtate, but to be one and the fame 
« with that of the nobles.” In the ſame 
| 2 reſo0s 


8 WE DEN. 
reſolution it was likewiſe ſpecified, . that 


« the king was limited only by the law of 


« Sweden, and not by any form of govern- 
« ment.. This reſolution received the 
royal aſſent on the 10th of December 1680. 
The uſual ſtile of the king and kingdom's 
council, was at the ſame time changed into 
that of Royal Council (z). Thus « was the 
king emancipated from the controul of the 
council of ſtate; and this was the firſt ſtep 
to a more free exerciſe of power, which, in 


the diet held in 1682, received ſome addi- 
tions: for in its reſolution of the zd 


of January 1683, the ſucceſſion to the 
throne was declared hereditary in the male 
and female line; and the king inveſted 
with a right of beſtowing fiefs and 
crown-lands, and of reaſſuming them. 
The ftates afterwards acknowledged his 
chim to the government of the kingdom ; 


to make laws and ordinances; to regulate 


the militia, and recruit the military forces; 
yet, in the manner preſcribed by law. In 


the ſame reſolution the ſtates, however, 


ſettled the time and rates of the taxes (a); 


which clearly ſhews that they had reſerved | 


(z) Anecdotes de Suede, p. 137, 138. Wilde, e. iii. 
Civ. & 42. p. 712—717. 


(a) Du Mont. Corps /Diglom. Tom, VII, P. II. p. 40. et 
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the important article of taxes to themſelves 
(33). 
SECT. XV. 

This change of ſituation, however, was 
attended with ſuch ill conſequences under 
Charles XI. and Charles XII. that on the 
death of the latter, the Swedes laid hold of 


the firſt opportunity of delivering themſelves 
from the burden (34), and introducing a 


form of government quite new ; by which 


the prerogative was reduced within much 
narrower limits than even before the time 
of Charles XI. Accordingly, in 1719, they 
entered into a compact with queen Ulrica 


(33) As this revolotion makes not the leaſt mention of an 
unlimited power being given to the king, Wilde will not allow 
that Charles XI. had the abſolute ſovereignty. Hift. Pragm, 
cap. iii. F iv. F 40, p. 678. Ia proof of this, he pro- 
duces ſeveral diets ſubſequent to this alteration of the govern- 
ment, being held in the years 1686, 1689, 1693; in 
which the king, of his own accord, gives the flates an ac- 


count of the ſituation of the kingdom. Nay, he ſays expreſly, 


that ſince 1680, tho? the king has obtained more power, yet 
he has not more privileges and authority in reality, but only 
in appearance. Whereas it is rather certain, that the form of 
government was in reality altered, and only the appear- 
ance of it retained ; and that the king even antece- 
dently to the abovementioned reſolutions, did in many points 
conſider himſelf as unlimited; and that the ſtates of the king- 
dom, ſo far from oppoſing him, have, on ſeveral occaſions, 
addreſſed him as an unlimited monarch ; particularly at the 


diet of 1693, the ſtates of Sweden formally acknowledged 
him for an “ abſolute and ſovereign king.” | 


(34) It is obſervable, that the Swediſh army were the firlt 
movers for ſuppreſſing the abſolute ſovereignty, as appears 
from a letter of fie!d-marſhal Siſverhielm, in the Suenſka Bi- 
blioth. Del. I. n. 6. 

Eleo- 
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Eleonora, and in 1720, with her conſort : 
Frederic I. (35), whereby they eſtabliſhed 
a perpetual form of government. 0 5 

This laſt compact or Form of Govern- rundamen- 
ment, together with the Act of the Diet“ 
made in 1723, and the Declaration publiſhed 
by king Adolphus Frederic 1751 (36), are 
the principal fundamentals of the govern- 
ment of Sweden, which have ſince been 
more clearly determined in ſeveral acts of 
the diet, and judicial ſentences (37). | 


Ber.. f | 
In this new conſtitution, the ſtates of the tc: of 


kingdom have ſecured to themielves the ſu- d ant 


preme power, and the principal regalities ; ** 
Which they exerciſe at the diets. The ſtates 
confiſt of the nobility, the clergy, the 
burghers, and the peaſants. Every third 
year, about the middle of January, a diet 
is held at Stockholm, or occaſionally at ſome 
other place; and the king, with the advice 

of the council of ſtate ; or if he be abſent or 


(35) The former is to be found in the Europ. Fama, p. 230. 
The other in profeſſor Dahnert's German Tranſlation of the 
Fundamental Laws of Sweden, p. 4—58. Among ſeveral 
alterations made in the laſt, the king's power is confiderably 
more abridged. And the AQ of Security in p. 105—128. 

(36) The act of the diet is to be found in the Swediſh 
fundamental laws beforementioned, p. 61---1c2, and the De- 
claration in p. 105128. 


(37) The laſt are to be found in profeſſor Dahnert's Acta | 


ublica. | 
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fick, the council of ſtate iſſues the ſum- 
.mons. This meeting is compaſed of the 
- deputies of the ſtates, that is, I. Of the 
counts, barons, and gentry, one of each 
family, being at leaſt, twenty- four years af 
age. TI. Of. the clergy, the biſhops, aud ſu- 
perintendents ; or, in lieu of them, .a,perſon 
-- unanimoully.choſen by the chapter; together 
with a deputy ſrom the clergy of a deanety, 
who mult be one of their bady. III. Of. the 
towns, one or more from each (38), who 
mult be one of the corporation, or at leaſt a 
burgher. AndulV. Of the peaſants, one from 
every diſtrict (Harad, whoſe charges they bear 
(39). The clergy of ſeveral deaneries may 
agree in chooſing one common repreſentative, 
which is likewiſe permitted to two or-three 
of the ſmalleſt towns, and different Harads. 


(38) The towns in Sweden are either Staple, or:Land- 
towns, ..and thoſe larger or ſmaller ; the ſtaple and larger land- 
towns ſend each two deputies, . the ſmaller only one. Stock- 
-holm has the privilege of ſending ten, and Gottenburg three. 

(39) The nobility at the:diet amount to ane thouſand, and 
the clergy to fifty perſons. At the diet held in 1755, and 
1756, were preſent a hundred and thirtten deputies from the 
towns, and a hundred and thirty-five from the peaſants. By 
the form of government of 1634, the colonel, lieute nant- 
colonel, major, and a captain of each regiment, is entitled 
to a ſeat at the diet; and - Loccenius places them ; amongſt 
the flates of the kingdom, whom in that account, he divides 
into five claſſes : but it is a miſtake to make the ſaid military 
officers a particular claſs; no mention is made of them in 
the ſummons of the diet in 1723, where the ſeveral ſtates 
are punQually ſpecified. Likewiſe in the form of government 
in 1719 and 1720, theſe officers are totally omi ued. 
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Such a reprefentative, however, has only 
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one vote. A dioceſe, deanery, or town, fail- 


to ſend a repreſentative, incurs a penalty 
at the pleaſure of its reſpective ſtate (6). 
The repreſentatives of the three laſt ſtates 


muſt be furniſhed with credentials made 


out in a certain form, and produce them at 
the opening of the diet. Upon this the no- 


bility make choice of the land marſhal, ane 


each of the other three ſtates chuſe a ſpeaker, 
(Taleman). The diet is opened in the 
king's palace; and by the king with allthe 
enſigns of royalty, and the ſtates in their 
robes. After a ſpeech tlelivered, either by 
the king himfelf, or the chancellor, he 
cauſes ſuch overtures, the nature of which 


does not require ſecrecy, to be read to the 


ſtates. But theſe ceremonies excepted, they 
themſelves tranſact every thing neceſſary 
to the welfare of the kingdom. They 
examine how the fundamental laws have 
been obſerved, and into the conduct of the 


counſellors of ſtate; likewiſe into the ma- 


nagement of the publick monies, and the 
condition of the army and navy. For the 
diſpatch of theſe, and other affairs, they 
appoint committees, the principal of which 
is the ſecret committee, taking cognizance 


* of the moſt important concerns, as al- 


( Orders of the diet in 1723, 91 —7 


liances, 
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"Hinees,' peace, war, the "navy; army, and 


the finances (40). The acts of the ſtates, 


vufter being laid before the king for his 
ſigning, are proclaimed, ane 5 into 
execution in his name 
A diet is not to ſit above a 
(410, but may riſe ſooner, all the ſtates or 
three of them ſo deſiring; and a petition be- 
ing preſented to the king for its diſſolution, 
he puts an end to it by proclamation. Upon 
"the day appointed, the diſſolution of the diet 
(42) being previouſly ſigned by the council 
and the ſtates of the kingdom, and con- 
firmed with the ſeals of the chamber of no- 
bles, the chapter of the carhedral, the city of 
Stockholm, and the Upland court, is un 
and receives the royal aſſent (4). 


Privileges The ſupreme power being lodged - in the 


and obhga- : 


rions of the ſtates aſſembled at a diet, they alone have 


ſtates. 


the conduct of government, and explain 
and amend the particulars of the conſtitu- 
tion (e) ; without their conſent no law can 


| (40) The ſecret committee is uſually compoſed of deputies 
of _ three upper orders, none of the- PEE being, ad- 
mitte 

(41) By reaſon of the great expences, which, if the diet 
continues a twelve-month, amount to eighteen hundred 
thouſand dollars, but this law has been little obſerved i in the 
late diets. 

(42) No reſolution of the diets can take place without 
the conſent of at leaſt three of the ſtates. 

(4) Act of the diet, F 20, 24. 

(e) Form of preamble, 


be 
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be made, altered or repealed (/) ; no war 


undertaken unleſs for the immediate defence 
of the kingdom againſt an invaſion (g) 3 no 


taxes, duties, and tolls. impoſed (5); 
raifing the value nor altering the ſtandard of 


any claſs of the ſtates collectively (4); far- 
ther, all military officers take the ſame oath 
to them as to the king (J), and they have 
likewiſe. reſerved to themſelves the nom ina- 
tion of the guardians and preceptors of the 
king's children (2). 

The obligations which they had laid on 
themſelves are, that they ſhall religiouſly ad- 
here to the form of government; ſhall not, 
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the coin (i), and no privileges granted to 


under very ſevere penalties, propoſe or go 


about any thing tending to overthrow or al- 
ter it; and laſtly, they leave the king in the 
full and free exerciſe of his authority, and 


the enjoyment of his dignity, as preſcribed 


by the laws of Sweden and the form of go- 
verament (n). 


Y Form of G. 8 iv. 
9 Ibid. * Act of 8. 97 
| Ibid. 5 
65 Ibid. 1. Act of S. $18. 
(4) Ibid. $ xlix. Act of 8. $ x.) 
(/) Ibid, $ xxiv. | 
(n) Ibid. 5 iii. 
() Ibid 5 vii. 
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| Crd of On the new form of government taking tr 


place, in lieu of the unlimited prerogative, W 
the council of ſtate was reſtored to its for- r 
mer privileges, though, without the five high 
officers. Its number is now fixed to ſixteen, 
and on a vacancy in the council, the three 
upper ſtates recommend three perſons to 
the king, who makes choice of one. No 
more than two af a family can be counſel- 
lors of ſtate at the ſame time. They are 
next in dignity to the king himſelf (43), 
and eſteemed the guardians of the laws and 
conſervators of the rights and privileges” of 
the ſtates. The council of ſtate is aceord- 
ingly inveſted with great powers, ſo as even 
to guide the helm of government jointly 
with the king, or during his abſence oriHneſs, 
or on his demiſe (o). This aſſembly pro- 
ceeds by majority of votes (), and the king 
is ſo far obliged to aſſent to its reſolutions, 
that, on his making any difficulty, the 
council of ſtate can ſtamp the king's name, 


#4 $evc> of ur Mun; n one bagd of 
(43) The real conſtitution of Sweden, p. 464. ſays, that 
in the opinion of Charles XI. the counſellors. of, ſtate, or as 
they were then called, the king's counſellors, were equal in 
rank to the princes, dukes, and peers of France. 
(o) Form of G. 5 xii. xiv. xvi. 3 45 31 
(p) Ibid. 5 15. 
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lic — The council of ſtate, 2 8. 


recels of the ſtates, makes treaties of peace, 
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truces, and alliances (45) in conjunction 
with the king (9): on a vacancy in the 


great employments, from colonel to field- 
marſhal incluſively, and others both civil 
add eccleſiaſtical, it propoſes three perſons 
for the king to chuſe one (7); and even, 
when lower in the cabinet employments as 
they are called, two counſellors of ſtate are 
always laid before the king for his nomina- 


tion (s). 


The eounkllors of tate are 4 880 of | 


the ſtates (t), and as ſuch accountable to 
them for their conduct (4). They are to 
repreſent to the king, on any extraordinary 
affair, what the ordinances and intereſt of 
the realm require; to take care that the 
fundamental laws of 15 kingdom, and the 
form of government be duly obſerved; and 
ſtrongly to oppoſe intrigues and practices 


| (44) When the counſellors of ſtate are unanimous, or 


only a majority, they can carry every thing through, even 
againft the kings inclinations ; of this the Swedith anec- 
= afford many inftances. 

(4s) Of theſe tranſactions they muſt make a report at the 
next diet, and whilſt it continues ſitting, they are not to take 
in hand any ſuch im nent affairs, without the knowledge 
and conſent of the Form * G. 5 vii. 

(7 ) Form of G. 1. | 
Tbid. F ix. | . 
0 Ibid. & xx. . 


(e) Add of S. 5 15. 


oO Form of G. 5 xiv. 
L 2 tending 
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Rights of 
the crown. 


PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
tending to the diminution of - liberty;'and 
the re-eſtabliſhment' of an unlimited _—_ 


oy (*)- | | (Yon 
8 E c E XVII. 


It is eallly conceived from the POM 
which the ſtates of the kingdom have re- 
ſerved to themſelves, and the powers with 
which they have inveſted the counſellors of 
ſtate, that very little remains to the king: 
his unalterable prerogatives, declared by 
the ſtates of the kingdom ( y), are as eny- 
merated by a Swediſh politician. 

I. The 1 55 and ſtate of a king. 

II. The government of the kingdom ac- 


Labs to the laws, with the right of in- 


heritance to his male heirs. 


III. The right of conferring nobility on 


| perſons. of worth (46). 


IV. of creating knights. of the ſeveral 


ers 
> V. Nomination of and authority overihi 


houſehold. . ey 
4 Form of G. F xiv. 2 He IOC i 1 8 | 
00) See & xvi. — eiendr 1 1-8 en. 
(46) The ſtates, however, in the Form of Grof 1720, 
required of king Frederic I. tbat Sweden having already 
too great a number of nobility, no more noblemen might 
be made, all Ng mind could allows of it. ot no yo 
asd ase 


E * 
ins: 15 
F 1 * +, * ® * * «| U 


5 1 | VI. The 
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wa 
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VI. The right of chooſing one out of 


three perſons Rye for certain erg 
ments (47). 

VII. In certain caſes, to nominate E per- 
ſon not propoſed (48). 


VIII. To tranſact ſera affairs in the 


cabinet, 1. e. jointly with two counſellors: 
of ſtate, particularly the nomination to cer- 


tain, employments out of three perſons pro- 
poſed to him. 


IX. The a in the Ply TRE Fe ; 


ſtate on an equality of voters ; or if there be 


a minority of two on the {ide for which the 
king declares. © _ 


And laſtly, X. All orders and edits are 
figned. 'and carried into execution in his 


name (49). 
The king's principal u are, 


(47), The reaſon of this was, that an unlimited diſpoſal 


of employment might hereafter. be made uſe of as a means 


for introducing abſolute ſovereignty. 
148) But this nomination wy - objected to by the council 


ſtate, becomes void, of which everal inſtances occur in the 
Swedilt Anecdotes. 


(49) All theſe privileges are allowed the king by the au- 


thor of the! Real Conſtitution of the Kingdom ;” but what 
he gives the king with one hand, he takes away with the other, 


making a difference between the fixed and mutable preroga- 
tives; among the former, he only reckons his being reigning 
king over the Swediſh monarchy. This right, ſays he, the 
king can forfeit, only by going about to make himſelf abſolute, 


by open force or ſectet practices; all the other rights of the 
crown are mutable: and he aſſerts, that the ſtates of the king- 
dom may, occaſionally, curtail, and even ſet them aſide. 


Th 5 1. To 
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uni- Fo profeſs,” — and defend. the 
Eutheran religion (g. 
II. Not to diſmember the kingdoin nor 
alienate any thing belonging to it (:).. 
"I III. To govern with and not without, 
much leſs againſt, the ddviceef the en 
of ſtate (5. gg 
IV. To deteſt md rejeRt abſolute hüte 
or or ſovereignty (6). 
And V. to execute the reſolutions, ads, 


f? 
= 


ad ordinances of the diet, 


OP SECT. "Sh 5 
— | Arbitrary power, or abſolute ſovereignty, 


of the abſo- , 


blue oe. is Extremely abhorred in Sweden; this ab- 
5% horrence ſhews itſelf in the very laws of the 
kingdom ; every perſon, on obtaining, any 
employment whatever, muſt abjure it upon 
oath (d). The members of the diet have 
tied their own hands with regard to it 00, 
by! à perpetual law that Mt ſhall” not join 
in any defign or . conſpiracy for altering the 


eſtabliſhed form of government (81). 2 The 


(x) Form of G. $i. "eu mee | 
| (a) King's AM. F 1. | 
„ (50). And he obliges himſelf to fide with the jolt, « of \ 
' wen Form of G. G xiii. xc. ee Ne" 
(5) King's Aff. C Vi. g pc be Has ex 
(e) Order, of the diet, G xx. | bas: 1 gs bagel 

* (4) Act of the diet of 1719. P. 11 OO ee ee 
( 18, Id. Saler 590 + 
"(51) In an ordinance of the diet of 1723, b ix. contains a 


general form for the members of the diets, which Jays them 
wry ys obligation. 


5 ; king 


— vo = 


SS 
t 1 WE 
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410-5: WED EN. l 
king himſelf, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
is bound by the law of forfeiture, never to 
aim at, or accept of abſolute ſovereignty (J); 

and ſeveral: ptivate perſons have, by their 
pens, diſplayed a truly patriotic zeal for 
ſupporting the liberty, which has been ſo 
happily recoveted, and hitherto ſo reſo- 
lutely preſerved (3)7. 


0 AR of 8. $ vi. xxiii, 8 N 
" 65 A ſingular teſtimopy of this is, the piece, intitled 
40 


Fi 


lorious Sweden,” and tranflated into German by the 
title of, Genuine Conſtitution of the Kingdom of Swe- 


den;“ which is thtoughout a panegyric on the preſent form 


of government, and a juſtification of all the meaſures taken 


in ſupport of it, though not without ſome cavil and ſophiſtry. 
This pamphlet Stcaſiotied a great ſtir in the diet held in 


175 5 ; ſome deelared the author deſerved a public wry od . 
ot 


ers were for having him exemplarily puniſhed. He expreſſes 
an ardefit wiſh, that a law catechiſm' was / compoſed; for the 
uſe of the common people; and this wiſh, has, in ſome mea- 
ſire, been fulfilled by a Swediſh ecclefiaftic, who, in order 
to give his countrymen ſome acquaintance with the laws of 
their country, has introduced the firſt principles of the Swe- 
diſh polity- 1449 his Illuſtration of Lather's Catechiſm; 
which, on account of its ſingularity, being, perhaps, the 
only catechiſm of its kind, I ſhall, commanicate, to the 
reader. The queſtions and anſwers appertaining to this ſub- 
ject are as follow. 8 151444 d ed en 
© Who can make laws in our kingdom? 


46 The ſtates of the kingdom; and the — ſigns them 


with his own hand, and cauſes them to be con 
royal ſeal.” 
. * Who can adminiſter juſtice? ' _ n 
«© The king, jointly with the advice of the council of 
ſtate, can adminiſter juſtice according to law; and he like- 
wile does it by other officers of his own, who are alſo thoſe 
of the kingdom ; and on this account particularly the king 
is our ruler.” . „ RSA | | 


Have the ſubjects then given away the power of go- 


rmed by his 


: £ 


vernment ? 


AM L 4 SECT. 
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Joizment The only view of the ſtates of Sweden. in fit 

oa dar f the regulation of the conſtitution was, as bo 
mem they themſelves. declare, , That the king aft 
might continue unmoleſted in his dig: bo 

* nitys the council of ſtate. be maintained ar. 

in its authority, and the ſtates in ric 

t their rights and immunities.” Liberty is W 

| the ſoul and eſſence of the Swediſh.form of gi 
government, which is mixed and.compoſed of 

of: monarchy, ariſtocracy, and demoaracy, w 


with the-leaſt of the firſt; and the moſt of 
the ſecond, ſo that Sweden is rather to be 
looked on as an ariſtocratical free ſtate 
than a monar chy 1 b). F Or, though all the 
ut ſtates are on a level at the dict, yet 
ſeveral caſes occur which throw a great pre: 
alerdeer into ths ſcale of the nobility; 


0 (1 OT 
« Yes. It is given! away, and lod ged in the hands of the 
low and the government. But withal, their repreſentatives 
at the diet are bound by the laws, and have a right and 
power to ſee that the government acts according to the laws, 
10 amend whatever has been done contrariwiſe!“ 
What celief then remains for a ſubjeA under any griey» 
ances? * 
He bas his natural and Chriſtian liberty of; defending 
by. life and ſubſtance; and is never to give away | his own 
r the kingdom's liberty. - : 13924 
Wherein conſiſts this liberty of the ee and of 
each man? 
In being governed according to che conſtitution and laws 
of the kipgdom; but never to ſuffer Himſelf to be Yoverned 
by the will and pleaſure of an individual.” ©. PE 
095 Seleuce gu Gouverti. de M. de Real, Tom. Iv. p. 133. 
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SWEDEN. 
This e not the leaſt doubt, on conſi- 
dering, 1. That the council of ſtate, who 
it at the helm of government, are of the 


ate poſſeſſed of the principal employments, 
both civil and military; and 3. That, they 
ate therefore the moſt conſiderable and the 
richeſt of the four ſtates, not to mention their 
ſuperiority in number. All theſe advantages 
them a great influence on the three 
othet: ſtates; to the particular members of 
which, the nobility, from their authority 
and dignities, ean be of great ſervice or 


mon courſe of things, they can work on them 
through hope or fear; and conſequently; 
accompliſh whatever they pleaſe. This 


fotin/of government, ſome hold às very in- 


convenient (i); and ſo perhaps ãt would be in 
another kingdom; yet, every thing tho- 
roughly weighed, it appears well adapted to 
the domeſtic and original ſtate of the couns 
try, and the genius of the people: the pub» 


lie Rberty, its main ſcope, is, amidſt all 


the privileges of the nobility, ſufficiently 


ſecured” to the other ſtates b. excellent 
Jaws 6x3). e Tor: 2; Slings at Yam 4 


WY Juſt? g | Nature and Conftiturion of States; $ i. and 
de 670 Tom. ii. 


p. 694. 
* * . of << Glorious Sweden,” may eafily.be 
preferring the Swediſh form of government to 


Ty 3 every 


body of the nobility, * 2. That the nobilit _ 


dettiment; and thus, according to the com- 


| 
* 
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gBome politicians, however, frem this 
prevalence of ariſtoctacy, foreſee the 
overthrow of this ſo highly valued conſtitu- 
tion. The author of the Chineſe Letters, 
proclaims it in a very deciſive tone. Swe- 
den, fays he, however rigid and earneſt it 
at preſent ſeems, in maintaining its: liberty, 
is very probably only haſtening to an arbi- 
trary govern ment; the diets, while they 
pretend great care for the liberty of the 
people, are only laying the foundation of 
their own independency. The deluded, peo- 
ple will, at length, fall into the ſnare of an 
ariſtocratical ſovereignty, and then will be 
thotoughly ſenfible that the government of 
many is always more burthenſome than that 
of an individual; and in that moſt danger- 


ous ſi tuation, when one branch of the legiſ- 


lature is able to ſeize the whole, they will 
have recourſe to the throne, which will 
never turn the deaf ear to their complaints. 
No people are known long to bear with an 
ariſtocratical ſovereignty, when any other 
refuge is at hand: however, the com- 
moni may, for a time, be enſlaved 


[mt in the univerſe as the moſt perfect; for this may 


be very juſtly ſaid, with regard to Sweden, though, in ge- 


neral, or relatively to other Rows it n 5 _ doubt- 
fal, or even untrue. 


1 | by 


8 2 
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inn agg 
by! 2 number of tyrants, yet, on the firſt 
opportunity, they never fail having te- 
eourſe to deſpotiſm or democracy (c). But 
this in all appearance is little to be appre- 
bended, the conſtitution being founded on 
ſach a regular baſe, and the crown ſo li- 
mited, that, without any extraordinary in- 
eidents it will ſcarce ever acquire a party ſuf- 
fieient to bring about any ſuch alteration ). 
And ſtill leſs is it to be apprehended that 
the democratical part of the ſtate, the ari- 
ſtocratical being fo ſtrong; will ever under- 
take, or, at leaſt, accompliſh any thing for 


its own particular e for 
erecting eine 0 Kindel "FB 4 771 
20. Abipe 471 771 8 
10 zn ite 8 E C 1 wh * « 11 95 


n celebrated W W e that. the rs! Eng- 
Swediſh government is formed on that of Se 
Great Britain, as far as compatible — 2 
the ſituation of the country, the manners 
of the inhabitants, and the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom (). But a. ſhort 
compariſon will ſhew that if there. be ſome 
affinity, there is a greater difference. 
An Great Britain, the ploy has. a 


ſhare in making, altering, and n 
laws. | 
(8: Chien Ne MG bw ig, 
(1) Preſent State of Europe, ch. iv. ere, n 
(=) De Real, Part I. Tom. III. 5 
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7 In Sweden the ſtates are den ws le- 
tors. 1 

In Great Britain, the prtiamen impoſs 
ditdbh: and impoſts: 

In n the ſtates s likewils ſuch a 
„ 4 * 8 ; 

In we — the par r can call 
the king's miniſters to account for miſconduct. 
In Sweden, the ſtates can do the like, 
both with regard to the counſellors of _ 


5 and other officers civil and military. 


In Great Britain the king exerciſes inde⸗ 
pendently all the foreign privileges of roy- 
alty ;; making war and e alhances, and 
treaties with other powers. 

In Sweden the. king cannot enter into a a 


war without the conſent of the ſtates, nor 


make peace, truces, alliances, &c, but with 
the advice of the council of ſtate, i. e. ac- 
cording to the majority of votes. 


In Great Britain he has the diſpoſal of all 


great employments, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and 
military. ie; 4 
In Sweden, his houſhold erceptkdd, he 
cannot of Himſelf, give any e pern 
1 grea — ſmall. 

n Great Britain he can, at his pleaſure, 
all prorogue, and diffolve the parliament. 


In Sweden, the king muſt call a diet at 


the time appointed, and the ſtates continue 
g ſitting, 


4 or put an end to their. ebe, as 
they think fit. 
In Great Britain he can refuſe his conflet 
to the reſolutions of parkiament, and ry 
they are of no force. g 

In Sweden he is obliged to leut to the 
a&s of the diet, and to Hut them in exe- 
F | 
Ia Great Britain he is not obliged to defer 
to the majority of his privy council, but 
can follow his own opinion. ,_ 

In Sweden he muſt conform to the « ma- 
jority of votes in the council of ſtate. 


In Great Britain he can bring, up bis 


children as he pleaſes, and commit their 
edueation to whom he will. 

In Sweden; the - ſtates. of the ling dem 
nominate the perſons, who are to be en- 
truſted with the cee of the e 
Maren. eee ty 


"#0 8 BC T. XX.” 


e is, however, a 9 be⸗ 1 
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tween the two ſtates; and the ground of it 


lies in their form of alan The 
ſpirit of diſcord has ſhed its haneful influence 
in both. Sweden, no leſs than England, is 
diſtracted. with parties, by which the former 
in particular, | has been hinder' d from reaping, 


upon its change of government, all thoſe 
111 f a advan- 


| 
| 
; 
[ 
| 
| 
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1 
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advantages, which otherwiſe it might. 
Theſe parties have been ſeen to operate, 
1 not or ap in its domeſtic concerns, but in 
| foreign negociations, in wars, and alliances; 
and, amidſt their colliſians, the -Swediſh 
political ſyſtem is ever fluctuating (2). To 
the violence of the prevailing party are, in 
a great meaſure, to be imputed the two laſt 
wars with Ruſſia (54) and Pruſſia, by which 
the kingdom was in no {mall danger, and 
involved in vaſt expences and eee 
without my niken (5 95 1 bolisy 
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8. E C y XXIV. 51 oy 12080 
The de. The ſucceſſion to the throne of Sweden, 
'” was never perfectly hereditary. For though 
the ſons ſucceeded their fathers, and the 
very daughters were not excluded yet, at 
the ſame time, the people were poſſeſſed of 
a right of election; fo that if a ip ewe 


2 * qu Goavernem. De Real. P. I Tom. u. p. 


| 55 The foundation for the war with Ruſſia i 

the iet of 1739, after renewing the ſubſidy treaty. with 

France. Two parties were then on foot, the Hats; and the 

' Night-caps; the former were for a war, and the utter for 
a peace. A third, diſtinguiſhed by the name of N 

caps, ſtepped forth as neutrals, without taking fa bby 

4 their ſchemes. But the hats bei ng ch Longs the war 

alved on. "Preſent State of Europe, ch. iv. 
4445) In the Ruſſian war, Sweden lot E een of Hane; 
and the charges of the Proffian war, according to public 


accounts, amounted to above fixty- -two millions of dollars, 
ich rel 


C44 | ther 


SWEDEN: 
2 or nl was evidently fitter for go- 
vernment than the elder, he was preferred; 


and thus an election ſuperſeded primogeni- 


ture (0). This cuſtom was conſtantly ob- 


| ſerved, and expreſly eſtabliſhed at the union 
of. Calmar. But Guſtavus Vaſa, being 
electod king, the ſtates, at the diets af 
Ocrebro, in 1539, and at Weſteras in 1544. 
did, in conſideration of his eminent deſerts, 
make the crown hereditary ta his male de- 
ſeendants. King John III. in 1590, pre- 


extend the hereditary right to the king's 


* married with conſent of the ſtates; 
which was confirmed in 1604, by the union 


of Norkoping in behalf of the female de- 
ſcendants of Charles IX. under the ſame 


conditions; and by the diet of 1627, for 
Chriſtina, daughter to Guſtavus Adolphus. 
But in the a& of the diet in 1650, for de- 
claring the elector Palatine Charles Guſta- 
vus king, mention was made only of the 
male deſcendants ; and not a word concern- 
ing the female, neither in other acts relat- 
ing to the ſucceſſion. However, in the act of 
the diet of 1683, the female ſucceſſion was 
xcknowledged as. valid, agrecahly 0 the- 


i Datin, P, I. c. FY xxiĩi. xxili, | | 
Norkop- 
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daughters, if unmarried, or afterwards 


valed with the Wen of the kingdom to 


4660 
Norkoping union, and the act of the diet of 

1627. At the ſame time, this diet inveſted 

king Charles XI. with the 

the ſucceſſion, which he accordingly did 

by his will in 1693, and, in the want of 


O Nettlebladt Form. Reg. 3. ür. p- 51. 
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power of ſettling 


ſons, nominated: his daughters and their de- 


ſcendants, founding ſuch nomination on the 


act of the diet above mentioned in 1683. 


On the demiſe of Charles XII. the ſtates of 


Sweden declared the throne vacant, and 
paid no regard to the daughters of Charles 
XI. and their heirs, the proviſoe of the 
Norkoping union not being fulfilled with 
regard to them (56) ; yet they choſe the 
younger daughter Ulrica Eleonora, ſettling 
the ſucceſſion on her male iſſue. And pur- 


ſuant to this hereditary right in the male 


line his preſent majeſty Adolphus Frederic 
was, in 1743) declared lucceſior to the 


throne (p). 
| SE CT: XXV. 


In the form of government of 1634, the 
- five great officers of ſtate are appointed re- 


gents and guardians, during the king's ill- 
neſs or minority 0s and accordingly the 


(56) This was e ſpecified in the reſolution of the 


Fares in 171 


(p) 2 Conſtitution of the Kingdom of Sweden, p. 
408— 426. 


gove rn- 
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e was lodged with them ae . 

th minority of queen Chriſtina. Wich 

Charles Guſtavus, by his will, bis 

on Charles XI. being a minor, joined his 

conſort Hedwig Eleonota, with a double 

ute (7) 5 and this ſame princeſs was, by 

Chatles XI. nominated guardian of his 

minor ſon Charles XII. in conjunction 

with five members of the Ege rede (5). 

But in the form of government of 1720. 

the tegency is, in ſuch caſes, cammitted to 

the whole body of the council of ſtate (7). 

The time of the king's majority want Majority. 
city arwtmincd, or atleaſt not punc- 

juiliy\ obſerved.” * 'Guftavus'" Adolphus,” at 

the deſire of the ſtates; entered on the go- 

vemment when he was ſeentecn Fears bf 

age (u), queen Chriſtina" in her ei güteenth 

(x), and Charles XII. in his Artec year, 

though his father had ſettled his mijdfith 

at his entrance 050 "y e = oy 


oy 3 e de ab dene 
e eee 1 7 a the next 2 tion, 
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() PuſfendorP' Introduction to the ine: gc} of Sweden, | 
lt) Form of G. of 17205 ein „ 
(v) Hiſtoire de Guſtave Adolphe; par M. de Me 2, Lit.” 
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yet is he not to Enter on the government 


till he has delivered his declaration, been 


crowned (57), and taken his oath (z). 
The kings, after their inauguration, for- 
merly were obliged ta make a progreſs 
through thekingdom (a), which was called 
Riks-Gata. Though this cuſtom be not 
formally aboliſhed, yet appearing no longer 
neceſſary, it ſeems left to the Ting's good 
pare (9): 


SY C.T. XXVII. 


; The firſt rulers .in Sweden were tiled 
Drottars or judges. (c). Dygue, and his 
ſucceſſors, had themſelves ſtiled kings of 
Upſal, till Olof Scotkonung firſt aſſumed 


the title of king of Sweden (d), to which 


Magnus Ladulas afterwards, added that of 
« king of the Goths (e) and Eric of Po- 


merania lengthened it. with another addi- 


tion of 1 * king, of the Venedi ( SR). In 


(57) It is not Lt notice, that at the coronation of 
a queen, ſhe 1s proclaimed as king, and not, as queen; and 
this was done at the coronation. ef queen Ulrica Eleonora. 
- Mem. concern. Chriſtine Reine de Soals, n II. p. 32, 


302. 
(2 Form of G. 5 f. 

(a) Dalin. Del. I. cap. vii. p. 235+. 

() Act of the diet o . „7. 

(e) Dalin. Del. I. cap. xv. p. 322. 

(4) Ivid. cap. xx. p. 622. : 

(e) Ibid. Dell. II. cap viii, p. 268. U 

(58) A record is ſtill in being, in which Magnus Ladulu 

nete files himſelf king of the Venedi ; but this title was 
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rocels of ti time. the titles of any Sq quered 


coutitries made a part of it; but on ae loſs 
of them; were again laid afide.” The pre- 
ſent uſual title is, king of the Swedes, 85 


Goths, and Vandals, great prince of Fin- 


land, duke of Schonen, Stettin, Pomerania, 
&c. (59), to which is now added, heir of 

Norway, and duke of Holſtein'( J), the pre- 
ſent king being : a prince of the houſe of Hol- 


ſtein. * 
1 E © T. XXVIII. 
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The arms of the king of Sweden are quar- _ 


terly; the upper dexter, and lower ſiniſter, 
Jupiter; three crowns, Sol (60), for the 


kingdom of Sweden; and party per bend 
wavey, Jupiter; with a crowned lion, 
Mars, in a fleld, Sol; for the kingdom of 
the Goths (8)- The arms of the preſent 


king have likewiſe a central. ſhield, and a 


hear ſhield; in the firſt of which are the 


not conflantly aſe cl the reign 1 Erle of Pomerania. Dalin, 


Dell. II. cap. xi. p. 59. 
(59) At leaſt ſo I find it by ihe tranſlations of treaties, | 
(75) See ch. vii. C xx. . i 


.., (60) Some derive the crowns} from the thiee principal | 
idols in the moſt remote times of paganiſm, and 


rom the 
ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of a number diviſible, into three exact 


parts. Dalin. Del. I. cap. v. and cap, v. Concerning the 


myſterious ſignification- attributed to theſe three crowns by 


ſome. Swediſh writers, ſee Beckman Synt. Dignit. Illuſtr. 


Diſſert. VII. c. iii. & xiii. and the conteſts with Denmark 
about bearing them, are mentioned ch, vii, of this work, 5 


xxvi. (42). 
(e) Gaterer's New Manual, do uot e e 
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ſometimes made 
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The king s of Sweden "formerly.r reſided at 
Upfal, bur have fince removed to Stock- 
holm (61) as more convenient, and being 


451 e £2 regene 
unded this city RY the year 1254, as 

a check ſl the invaſions. of the eaſtern nations, who 
he very heart of Sweden. 


or Stick, and Holm, an 


eir way into t 


Its name is compounded of Stock, 


iſland; as ſtanding on ſeveral iſlands ; and ſaid to be derived 
from the pieces of timber, * laid acroſs the waters, 


the 


ws 


Py E C T. XXIX 
ing's ſons are called 1 

prom princes, ut the eldeſt diſtinguiſhed by the 
kings c- title of Crown Prince; whereas the daugh- 
ters, inſtead of hereditary princeſſes, are 

called princeſſes royal, not 3 heireſſes 

Neither the 
'princeſſes have any lands, and muſt not ſo 
much as purchaſe any, but content them- 
ſeldes with the pecuniary appointments aſ- 
gned to them. But the 
their marriage, Have the uſual portion , and 
the princes, are obliged to enter i 


Non 


1 


2 . nor 


princeſſes, on 


p = 9 na- 


S : 14400 E P E . 16 f = 
pital of the kingdon The io 8 i 

5 5 13 and er, For 

uh nejy tbourhood of Stockhdlm he * 

ſeveral cats, as 'FriderichihoH, Catffberg, 

Vip, and Drottingholm.” e The last 


0 
the 11 55 7 moſt e to Ax dignity 


15 Z 1. N 


We FOE? 7 acts W. gau 7 40 +678 

2 8 ri ley E C Ty! XIXI. ton, J 

be ting $ houthold is under gies Court, 
E nhe ot” the grand marſhal,” ho is 
alway *cougfellor 'of Rate. His office is 

take care e of the king's courts, palaces, 
pf (Rat, and to tegulate every thing re- 
kar to the table, the officers and dome- | 

ics, and other particulars &. (9% * „Ae 


111 
eee 49S E Cc T. XXXII. 


8 Sweden has three orders, the Serap * Orders of 
the Sword, and : the Northſtar, T he firſt too.” x 
is leid to be of great "antiquity (62), and 


© DD. a SF FAN of * 

oyer, and keeping ont an enemy's ſhips ;. 

e pig or of an 4 6 w] ich 60d the Ml 5 n 1 
1 14 l cancefning the origin of — — ö 
Memoir pour ſervic a V'H Hi cu WW Siecle, Tom. II, p. 


Wee gal f | 1 
(62) King Magnus Ladulas is 6d 5 12 create knights | 

of the order. x 2 85 h ſo early as 1282. Dalin. Del. II. 

c. vin. 5 19. "The ſame Hiſtorian likewiſe ſays, that 


king Magnus 8 120 „and king John II. at their reſpective 
coronations, made — kni —— of this order. Dell. ſl. c. 


xi, & xViil. 8. 447* and cap. RM 4 . $ 
M 3 = | the | 


Ne * 


"IF 
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the ſecond but little poſterior (6 3). "Both Bot 
a © howeyer,, in time, became oblojete ; f and 
it appears s that at king Eric XIV. at his, ,Coro- 
| nation, inſtituted a. new Woke . 
7 reſembling that of 1 the Serap | 
III. the Agnus Dei 0m), 2d Ne XI. 
that of Tebovah (: yet their avguſt titles 
have not preſerved them from the fate of 
the two former; and that of the 
thus, inſtituted by queen Chriſtina To) ke like. 
- wiſe. became extinguiſhed ſoon after her re- 
ſignation. Thus the 8 Swediſh. . our! 
without an ornament, which is ell li 
in, all-other European courts, bill in 1748, 
king Frederic I; renewed | the RRP ar and 
the Sword. 4 
I The enſign of the former is a white ena- 
melled croſs, with, pyramidical points, the 
Swediſh: arms ona blue orl i 2 the centre, 
and the letters 118. i. e. '« leſus Hominum 
« Salvator.” Round the orl are four ſera- 
| pbim' s heads, and four patriarchial croſſes. 
It is ſurmounted with a crown, and, hangs 
at a watered blue ribbon, from the right 
ſhoulder to the left fide. The prinees of the 


48 (65 Dalin will h ve wh is early as 8 of 
the Sword bad +; mA 1e Wels wut. Del. - c. 


vii. § xxii. S. 238. 


l img * » £ ; 
is” ae nin Zea toe toi 


ov aw 


(=) Dalin. Del. III. e. ii. F iii, 8. 7. 9 31 
(x) Ibid. cap. xx. J 16. 8. 5 2 % 5 
Attioe, Tom. I. p. 384 


blood 


00 Mem. concern. la Reine 9 
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blood are, by birth, knights of this order: 
and the number of the knights, Do. re 

natives, is fixed to twenty-ſou. 
Ihe order of the Sword, which is limited 
to military officers, from a captain inclu= 
ſively up to a field-marſhal, and even inferior 
officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, has twenty- 
four- commanderies, but without limitation 
of the companions, who ate little ſhort of ſix 
hundred. The enſign of the order is a ſaltier 
croſs, pearl, engrailed, in the centre of which, 
in an orb, are the three Swediſh crowns, 
with a ſword ere& ; and round the orb are 
four. crowns, topaz.” The knights wear it 
at a yellow ribbon, on the breaſt; but the 
commanders at a broad yellow ribbon, edged 
with blue, hanging from the right ſhoulder 
to the left- fide. 172104 * 
Beſides theſe two, F 5 l. in be year 
1748, inſtituted the order of North - Star, 
which is conferred on perſons of merit 
without regard to ſtation. Its enſign is, a 
croſs, luna, which terminates pyramidically, | 
and the north-ſtar with five points; the 
motto: « Neſcit occaſum,” It never ſets. 
This enſign is worn by the commanders at 
a black ribbon, hanging round the neck, 
but by the other knights at a button hole or 
the breaſt. 
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The knights of the order of the 'Sera- 
Phim ate, a ſuch, nere two 
others 19 52 n * 5 
x T6 DS 1 MEL 7 
a 42025 8 C f. XII. 4 
State of te be » upper clergy in Sweden; whoſe chief 
Ses. in the wr 2 times of Chriſtianity, was the 
archbiſhop of Hamburg and Bremen, after- 
wards the arcbbiſhopbf Lund, and laſtly the 
archbiſhop of Upfal, were formerly very pow- 
erful, biſhops being inveſted wich both the 
ſpiritual and temporal power in their dio- 
ceſes. They were the firſt ſtate of the 
kingdom, and, by office, members of the 
| privy-council.. During the ariſtocratical 
. government, which taſtes formerly, 
they might be ſaid to ſit at the helm, and 
were the principal actors in all the great re- 
volutions of the kingdom. On this account 
king Guſtavus Vaſa, when the reforma- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in Sweden, determin- 
ed to humble them. At the diet of Weſ⸗- 
teras, in 1527, he granted the precedence 
before therb, to the temporal members of 
the diet, and procured an act for inveſting 
him with their caſtles and ſuperfluous re- 
venues (7). Soon after, the papacy being 
totally aboliſhes, and the Lutheran > Hig 


(2) Genealogical and Hiſtorical Accounts. 
Q Dalin. Del. III. B. I. cap. iii. S. 126. 171. 
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formally ſettled by law, the Gigcatoitayocr 
the clergy likewiſe ceaſed with their power 
and opulence... They now were only the 
ſecond claſs at the diet, the nobility being 
the "firſt; The titles, however, were re- 
tained, and the arch biſhop of YU pſal con- 
tinued the head of the Swedith clergy. Next 
to him, are the ten biſhops” of Linkoping, 
Skara, Strengnas, Weſteras, W. exio, Abo, 
Lund, Borgo, Gothenburg, and Calmar; 
and three ſuperintendents of Cariſtadt, 
Hernoeſand, and Gothland, all the Up. 
ference! between y om and the © biſhops 
lies in their rank Then follow the pro- 
voſts or deans, to the number of a hundred 
and ninety-two 3 and Tar ly, the prieſt and 
curates. e ] 

The archbiſhopis chicken by alt the confif- 
Kpivs of the kingdom, 1. e. by the clergy of 
all the dioceſes * but, on the vacancy of 2 
ſee, three perſons, who have the moſt votes 
in the dioceſe, are preſented to the king, 
who, in conjunction with the national coun- 
enen TR ng 

The Swedes. have always ſſiewn "mM 
{clyes very zealous. for Lutheraniſm, and 
laid the king under an expreſs obligation to 

maintain its purity unalterably — all 


"Ov Form of G. 5 xl. King's Declaration, 5 xix. | 
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| heretics, and open violence and, if te- 


2 to hazard his life ip defence of it 40 
OA ee 


218 


Vniverities, Upon the general reſtoration! of the ſciences | 


in Europe, which began in the XVth cen- 


tury, the diſpoſition. for literatute ,mayi- 
a teſted, itſelf i in Sweden likewiſe. The youth 


went to ſtudy at Faris, Prague, and — 


univerſities; and in the year 1477. Sten 
Sture, at the repreſentation of the arch- 
biſhop of | Upſal, founded an univerſity in 


that city (t), the firſt, "> the three northern 
kingdoms. But the motions of the 
ſucceeding times occaſioned. its total extinc- 


tion. Guſtavus, Vaſa reſtored it (64), boy 
{- 


beſides procuring men of abilities for profe 


ſors, provided for its decent ſupport; ſo that 


be may be looked on as its ſecond. founder 
(a). His ſucceſſors, imitating ſo laudable 


an example, the univerſity, has been conti- 


nually i improving, and time bas brought it 
to that proſperity and AR. which it 
now ſo deſervedly enjoys (6 9: 


<A ml of G. hi. King's Af 6 Ws 
(e) n. Del. II. c. æ viii. 
10 *(64) wins was then To ſcarce,” that the king's feen 
tary's office afforded not one ſingle perſon who underſtood 
„ nor had the treaſury one who could caſt accounts. 


"an Del. III. c. yo * WELD 


(v) Ibid. Ibid. p 
85) This 'vpiverſty hav a a'very large H, conſiſting of 
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ah tc te vnbveeities . 
in Finland, and Lund in Schonen. The 


former was founded in 1640, and the latter 


in 1666, under Charles XI (x). The uni 
jerfity of Greifswald, etected in 1456, by 


Ale within the dominions of Sweden: Bach 
of the Swediſh univerſities, like thoſe in 
Fugland, have their chancellor, choſen by 
Henkels, whois #nobleman of the higkeſt 
liltinction, or one of che royal. ns 107 


a ft e eee 0 \ 
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Weitidaus TX. dike of Poinerania is likes . 


Sweden has not neglected forming lite — 


rary ſocieties for the promotion of the 
ſeiences and phitotogy (66). So long ago 


Guſtavus Adalphus made preſent to it 

which were among the ſpoils 12 wars in Tode. Po- 
land, and Germany: ina trom queen Chriſtina; it received 
the ſeveral collections of books found in Olmutz and Prague. 
But the greateſt curioſity of the bp! library is the Evan-' 
gelium Ulphile, — called Cbder A5 Teer ba from 
us filver and gold letters, and not from its binding. 
For the ſingular deſtiny o this 1 0 ſee 1. concern. 
Reine Chriſtine, Tom, I. 307 N 

(x) S. Lucæ, Europ. elicon...S. 3 288. 


(66) Queen Chriſtina ſpared no caſts in . of N 


learning io ſettle in Sweden, as, {.”Voſſius, Huet, Bochart, 
Cariſol, Des Cartes, Nic. Heioligs, Marc. Meibom. Ludolf, 
Merſennus, H. Grotius, FreinſhEm,,. Scheffer, and Locce- 
nius. This learned company uſed to meet on ſet days in thy 
queen's library, and converſe on mattets of ſcience," Which 
gave xiſe 8 1 bierary ſociety ; but which ſoon ſaw its 
n layf Plantini Hellas ſub Arcto. p. „r 


5 quarians 3 


is the year 1668, it wy 'A ſociety of r | 
Abe 100, bob bbiks,:wie oo ll amber fe ain 
ks 
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qusrians z and in 32688, another was inti- i 1 
| tuted for the improvement of medicin 
N under the title of Collegium Medicum. * 
1728, the Upſal Scientific Society was in- 


ſtituted ; and in 2741. the Rayal Academy 
of Sciences Selben bath, now d 


great repute in the world fox their learned t 
productions. Queen Louiſa Ulrica, in the 13 

year 17 5g, inſtituted, the academy, of the 7 

Belles Lettres, for the improvement of hif- Þ 
tory, poetry, and oratory (- This was i 
ſucceeded by other foundations for the i im- 00 
provements of the practical parts of eg J l 

* N fine arts En. 4 68 ee nohom? 4 
— © "By theſe and the like Ft ROLES a 
— fas of the the national application, good taſte,, and * 


dea capacity, the ſpiences have attained to 2 7 
very flouriſhing late i in weden, and make * 
a quite different appearance from what they 1G 


| did formerly.” In the former century anti- 2 

A quities were the. favourite ſtudies of the 4 
| ISS literati $099 in th the preſent, pbi pa 

T3 an 

WA) New Genealogical il and Hitoricat Nodes. P. XLIX. Swe 

(6% Among 3; x the laboratorium for chemiſtry; wor 

the — far land- ſurveying and fortifications, "wo na 

thoſe of * and ſeulptufe. lear 

1685 Verelius, 75 1 and Rudbeck, have 8iftin — the 

ed themſelyes in this kind of literature by multitude o writs 160 


ings; ; Bude \Biblioth. * Sell. c. XxX. 2 2. p. 1600 3 
: ehinty loſophy 


| 
| 
| 
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Tofoptiy has engaged [their attention, par- 


tieulacly natural philoſophy and natural 
History, politicks, economics, mathema- 
tits, and likewiſe the more elegant ſciences: 
their writings on theſe ſeveral ſubjects have 


been received by the learned world with 


the greateſt approbation, and many even 
thipllated its fordign languages, s. 


aft 


6) 5 8 E Fa, T. XXXVII. 


—4 re 
f 
: 


Eing Ingiald had, ſo eatly as the VIIIch 1. 


(nv, directed Wiger Spa, or the Wiſe 
judge of Upland, to make collections of the 
old Swediſh laws and cuſtoms; and, from 
them, to draw up a code according to the 
adminiſtration and rules of juſtice in Up- 
land (a) : on which account, the code was 


— both Wiger Spas Flocker, (or col- 


ons) or the Upland Law; for, at that 
| i  Feery” PROVE" 'of Sweden had its 


1602.) and beugte the latter in his trend Atlantics, 
bas publiſhed a complete ſyſtem of Swediſh antiquities, in 
which he makes Sweden the univerſal mother-country; not 
only of all European, but likewiſe of many Aſiatic and 
African nations: he derives from it alſo the origin of the 

Pagan *mythology- and religion, languages, laws, ſciences, &c. 
by a laboured and forced con oction, attributes to 
— every thing famous in the moſt remote ages. A 
work in which the author muſt be allowed to ſhew a wy 
imagination, a moſt extraordinary ingenuity, and immen 


learning; but withal a love of his coumry, infatuated with, 
Hd. Hiſt. . 


the molt extravagant prejudices. Bude 
1602, 1603. 


(a) Dalin, Del. % c. xiv. & xiv. 8. 431. £ i HC 
6 own 


| 

i 

| | 
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.own law, but that of Upland was reckoned 
preferable. King Eric ſurnamed the Pious, 


cauſed it to be purged from Paganiſm; 
and upon its being tranſlated and amend- 


ed by Birger Jarl, and by the kings 


was called the Swediſh Landſlag, or law of 


Magnus Ladulas, and Birger, it was rati- 
fied by the latter in 1296 (). But under 


king Magnus Smeck, a general code was 


compoſed for the whole kingdom, which 
was afterwards called Mittlegeſetz (mid- 
dle law) (c). This, however, was not re- 
ceived in the kingdom of the Goths, til 
1416, under king Eric of Pomerania, nor 
confirmed till 1442, by king Chriſtopher; 
and afterwards. it commonly went by the 
name of king Chriſtopher's Law-Book (d). 
King Charles IX. bad it firſt printed in the 


year 1608, that the people might be better 


acquainted with it; and, in- this form it 


the country. The towns in Sweden had 
their particular law (Stadflag), which king 


Guſtayus Adolphus printed. in 1618 (69). 


400 Das, Dal IL cap iv. $i. 8. 15 hav F iii, 8 


1 [7 Ibid. c. xii. G ix. 13. ys 478, 494, 485. 
4) Ibid. c. xvi. G iii. S. 626. c. xvi. C v. 8. 
e the country and town Jaw Rave been randlute 
tin by Joh. Loccenius; the former under the title of, 


| Sede Regni Leges Provinciales, prout quondam à Carole 


IX. — Rege anno 1608, publicatæ ſunt. Londini Scanorum, 
1675, $v0. The latter, Sueciz Regni Leges Civiles aut Ci- 
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Under e in 684, 5 was likewiſe 
publiſhed” the Swediſh maritime law (50): 
And, thus the Swediſh laws remained, 
though both queen Chriſtina and Charles 
XII. employed perſons to reviſe and amend 
them (e). But on the death of the latter, 
the ſtates of Sweden cauſed a new book of 
ſtatutes to be drawn up, adapted to the'new 
limited form of government; and in which 
the country and town-laws, which before 
had been diſtin, were blended. After its 
being examined and aſſented to at the diets 
in 1731, and 1734, and likewiſe ratified by 
king, it was printed in 1736 (71), and, 
at the ſame time, both the country and 
town-laws were aboliſhed. 


1 


8 * Ch. XXXVII. 


ne is divided: into 8 juric- Courts of 
dictions (Harader or Haraddhofdings-do-" * 


. 3 Guſtavi Adolph u Res mandatum 
publicatæ et typis excuſæ, A. 1618. Londini Scanorum, 1675, 
8vo. The ſame gentleman has lately publiſhed an introduction 
to the law of Sweden, entitled, Synopſis Juris Privati ad Le- 
ges Suecanas accommodata (Gothoburgi 1673. 8vo.) | 
(70) This likewiſe Loccenius has tranſlated into Latin : 

dueciæ Regni Jus Maritimum (Holmiz, 1674. 8vo.) and add- 

ed to it a work of his own, De Jure Maritimo, Lib. III. 
of, = See Buderi Biblioth. Jur. Sel. c. vit. 

| 1) With this title Sveriges Rike's Lag; and in Latin, 
— * Legum Saecicarum, ex Suecico Sermone in Latigum 

vexſus a Grid. Koenig. Holmiæ 756. * 
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. mer) (72) ; and. in. theſe village-courts, 
where twelve farmers always fit as aſſeſſors, 


juſtice. is adminiſtered tothe country people, 

The towns have likewiſe their own 
courts, which, in the large, are filled by 
all the members of the corporation; but in 
the ſmaller, the mayor has the chief direc. 
tion. 

From theſe, as. from the village-courts, 
appeals lie to the Provincial-courts (Lag- 


manſdomer), which are twenty-one in 
number (7); and from theſe, to the high 


tribunals, of which the firſt is at Stock- 


holm, the ſecond at Jonkoping, and the · 


third at Abo 6 3). Each tribunal has a 
preſident, a vice- preſident, and ſeveral aſ- 
ſeſſors, the four eldeſt of whom, in that of 
Stockholm, but in the two others only the 
two eldeſt, have the title of counſellors (g). 

The party who thinks himſelf wronged by 
albino oſ a tribunal, may apply to the 


council of ſtate for a Reviſion; as to this 


x : 


end was inſtituted the Juſtitz-Reviſion : 
and from! this court, he wy farther ap- 


6 A Hand, or Hand. öſdiagedeme, <onfiſts of a cer- 


tain number of villages, Beſides . theſe eighty- to Harads, 


there are five Juſtitiariengerichte. Tuneld. S. . 

(F) Tuneld, P. VII. 

z) In cauſes relating to life and charaQer, a\nobleman, 
or gentleman, is to be tried only before one a * upper 
tribunals. F. of G. $xxiii. CA H 

(8) Form of G. F xxiii. Ft. 


peal 
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peal to the ſtates aſſembled in diet (Recurſus 
ad Comitia), who, for the final deciſion 
of the cauſe or the complaint againſt the 
court brought before them, appoint a de- 
putation : though this is a reſource not fre- 
quently made uſe of, being both very ex- 
penſive, and at the ſame time attended with 
danger (4). 

7 SE C.T. XXXIX. 


Sweden formerly kept no conſtant regu- Ind a 

lar force on foot, except a few troops 3 

horſe for the king's ſtate, the main body 

of the cavalry conſiſting of the peaſants, 
who occaſionally were armed, and led againſt 
the enemy. The author of the firſt mi- 

litary eſtabliſhment was king Guſtavus Vaſa: 

he and his ſucceſſors made uſe of fo- 

reign officers and ſoldiers, chiefly Germans 

and Scotch, to train and head the national 

troops, and likewiſe with a view of ſparing 

them, that the kingdom might not be too 

much drained of its men (i). Guſtavus 

Adolphus, beſides being the firſt who 

formed a conſiderable regular army, greatly 

improved the diſcipline and art of-war, ſo 
as to give it a quite different form and 

ſyſtem, which, in time, has, with ſome 


(4) Diers Ord. & xilt. | 
(i) Puffendort's lroduaiog 4 to the Risen of en, 
1111, 1112. 


Vol, III. N addi- 
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additional improvements, obtained through- 
out all Europe (74). 
The founder of the preſent military eſta- 


bliſhment in Sweden, was Charles XI; 


agreeable to his regulations, the land forces 
conſiſt of. levied troops, who are moſtly 


foreigners ; and national troops diſtributed 


over the country, and furniſhed and main- 
tained by it. The nobility find and main- 


tain the horſe, every nobleman's eſtate of a 


certain extent being charged with a trooper 
and horſe, arms, and accoutrements ; as alſo 
with a dwelling, a piece of land for the 
ſupport of himſelf and horſe, together with 
the addition of a pecuniary pay. * 
The foot are furniſhed by the farmers, three 


farms generally finding a ſoldier, together 


witha dwelling, a piece of land, tillage-imple- 
ments, and houſhold goods ; likewiſe ſome- 


thing of a pay; but cloathing and arms the 


crown provides. The officers and ſubalterns 
are maintained entirely by the crown ; and 
ſtead of pay, have certain crown-lands aſ- 


ſigned them, according to their ſeveral ranks. 


The ſoldiery are exerciſed every week; 
and, for their improvement, once or twice 


: (74) The French themſelves acknowledge that they are 
improved in the art of war fince their having generals, as 
the duke of Saxe Weimar, and marſhal Gaſſion, who learn- 
— . — trade under Guſtavus Adolphus. Annales Polit. de 

t. Pierre. 5 


8 75 a year 


—Ü 
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a year embodied into companies or regi- 
ments. 


Theſe troops, on taking the field, are 


entirely maintained by the crown ; and in 


this caſe, for the more . ſpeedy recruiting 


them, a man muſt be kept in readineſs to 
replace another. This is called the War- 
gernings-Manſkap. By means of this ſyſ- 
tem Charles XI. had conſtantly on foot an 
army of 80,000 men; but the loſs of fo 
many countries in the northern wars muſt 
neceſſarily have reduced it. 


Some years ago, the ſtate of it was as 


follows : | 
b. H 


Men. 


I. Life guards. — — 136 


2. The nobility's ſtandard — 600 
3. Life-regiment — 1500 
4. Five national regiments — 5000 
5. Three regiments and one ſqua- 
dron of dragoons — — 3225 


| H. FOOT. 
1. Regiment of guards — 1800 


2. Eight regiments of levies — go 


3. Twenty-one national regiments 24238 


Ain AE — 3000 


38038 


48, 199 
N 2 To 


10,461 
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To theſe muſt be added the abovemen- 
tioned Wargernings-Manſkap, which, in 
horſe, makes about 10,000, and in foot 
24,000 ; thus, in all about 34, ooo men. 


0 BCT, E. 


Nature herſelf has ſecured Sweden from 
foreign attacks, being half ſurrounded by 
the ſea, and the coaſts over-run with rocks, 
ſome blind, and ſhoals and ſand banks, 
which. it would be very dangerous for a 
ſtranger to venture among. On the land- 
fide it is defended by vaſt mountains, heaths, 
torrents, ſwamps, fens, and lakes (4). 
The parts requiring the aſſiſtance of art, 
are, on one fide, Finland, againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians, and on the other Bohuſlehn againſt 


the Danes; accordingly, with regard to the 


former ſeveral new fortifications have been 


made, at Helfingfors ; and in the latter, the 


frontiers are defended by fort Bohus, Mar- 
ſtrand, and Carlſtein. 
Stockholm, Oerobro, and Jonkoping, 


Wadſtena is a houſe for invalids, where, 


have large and well provided armories. At 


however, no great numbers are maintained; 
but there is another fund, from which a 


comfortable proviſion is made for 500 of- 


(4) Tuneld, P. XV. 
| ficers, 
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ficers, 550 ſubalterns, and 4000 rank and 
file. | 


er 


Sweden owes its naval power to king kae. 
Guſtavus, as the firſt who conſtantly kept 
ſhips of war of his own (75). His ſon 
Eric XIV. during his wars with Denmark, 
had ſometimes a fleet of fifty (ail at ſea (76). 

But the marine of Sweden, after conſiderable 
augmentations under Guſtavus Adolphus, 
was brought to its height under Charles XI. 

In the very long war of Charles XII. the 
concluſion of it being ſo unfortunate, the ; 
Swediſh marine was reduced very low; , „ 

but in the following twenty peaceable years, 
it has been gradually re-eſtabliſhed ; and at 
preſent it conſiſts of twenty-eight ſhips of 
the line, from ninety to forty-two guns, 
twelve frigates from forty to twenty-ſix, 
three brigantines from thirty to eighteen, 
four {loops of thirty guns, twenty-four fire- 
ſhips, and bomb-ketches, with forty gal- 
lies. | 


(75) He alſo had gallies built by a Venetian ſhipwright, 
but ſoon laid aſide. | 
(76) Among them was a ſhip of very extraordinary bulk 
called, the Mars, or Mucalos ; and hikewiſe the Jutehataren, 
i. e. the Jutehater, carrying above 200 guns; but it blew up 
in the engagement off Gothland, in 1564. Dalin. Del. III. 


cap. x. & viii. S. 582. 


N 3 | Sweden 
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Sweden abounds in all naval ſtores, ex- 


5 cept a ſufficiency of hemp. For the ſpeedy 


manning a fleet all the maritime provinces 
and the iſlands are obliged to furniſh and main- 
tain a certain number, in all 20, ooo men; 
who are diſtributed in Halland, Bleckingen, 
Medelpad, Angermanland, Gothland, Oe- 


land, and Aland, 'on the very ſame footing 


as the national troops. 
The fleet conſiſts of three ſquadrons, one 


at Carlſcrone, the ſecond at Gottenburg, 


and the third at Stockholm, as the three 
ſtrongeſt ſea ports. Carlſcrone, beſides be- 
ing the reſidence of the admiralty, has a 


very ſpacious and convenient dock; the 


making of which was a work of not leſs 
than nine years, from 1715, to 1724 (0. 


S EC T. XLII. 


Sweden has gold, ſilver, and copper-mo- 
ney; though anciently only ſmall ſilver 
pieces, called Penningar (77), were uſed; 
which in Sweden to this day, ſignifies mo- 
ney. They reckon' by marks and pfennings, 


(/) Buſching's Geography. 

(77) Till the time of king Magnus Smeck, pennies were the 
only coin. He was the firſt who coined Oertugers, as they 
were called, which were equal to eight pennies, and twenty- 
four of them went to a mark. Chriſt. Nettelbladt Com- 
mentat, de Jure circa Rem Nummariam in Suecia, SeQ. J. 


§ vi. p. 32. 
and 


* an . ien eng 
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and 192 pfennings make a mark (n). This, 
at firſt, was equal to a real mark of fine 
filver, but has been gradually fo redu- 
ced, that the preſent Swediſh mark, to a 
real mark of fine ſilver, is about 1 to 
108 (78). 

The firſt gold money, which were du- 
cats, king Guſtavus cauſed to be coinzd (2). 
Copper money was introduced by king Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, yet not to go fon more 
than its intrinſic value (o). But the copper 
coin likewiſe ſuffered conſiderable diminu- 
tions; a piece of fix dollars, or a Plate, 
which, at firſt, contained twelve pound and 
three quarters, was in the year 1664, re- 
duced to ten; in 1674 to eight; in 1710 
to fix; and ſince to four pound and a 


(n) Kohler's Munſbeluſt, i. e. Medallic Amuſement, P. 
XX. p. 229, 

G8) As a ſpecimen of the gradual decreaſe of the Swe- 
diſh filver mark, I ſhall here ſer down the proportion in ſe- 
veral years between it and the real mark of fine ſilver, 
which in the year 1160 was worth two marks Swediſh. 


1277 — 3 1462 — 9 
8 . 
_— — 
13658 —— 6 1528 — 16 
1422 — 8 1541 — 119 
1438 — 82 — 1583 3 * 


Nettelbladt, Se&. IV. F iv. p. 57, 58. The value of the 
Swediſh mark has been ever face continually decreaſing, till 
it at length is reduced to the abovementioned proportion. 
(n) Nett. Sect. I. 5 vi. p. 33. 
(o) Ibid. Sect. IV. 5 v. p. 60. 


N 4 half. 
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half (*). The ſmall copper coins are alſo 


ſunk to a great reduction (p). 
Silver and copper money are reckoned at 


preſent by dollars and oers; likewiſe by 


marks and oers in both ſpecies 

A dollar is equal to thirty-two oers, and 
a mark to eight oers; conſequently, four 
marks make a dollar. An oer is divided 
into four oerleins, and this into ſix 2 
nings 

The ſilver coins are worth three times as 
much as the copper; conſequently, 


1 Silver dollar is worth 3 copper dollars. 


1 Silver mark — 3 copper marks, 
1 Silver oer — 3 copper oers, 


The real coined monies are, 


IL. Ila 0 L D.: 


Ducats, which are equal to * uſual 
coins of that name. 


ieren. 


A ſpecies dollar is W 0 3 or 96 oers. 


equal to 8 
Carolines — . 16 oers. 
Double — 4 — 32 ders. 


* The weight of the Plate has been reduced ſtill lower, a 
copper Plate of twelve dollars weighing at preſent but eight 
marks and 4, and ninety make a — ſnip - pound. 

* Nett. Sect. V. § i. ii. p. 65— 


Half 


d 


88 
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Quarter — — 4 ders. 

Two Carolines are called a dollar Caro- 
line, and three Carolines a rixdollar Ca- 
roline. 

There are ukowilh tler pieces of 10, 5, 
4, 2, and 1 oers, or ſtivers, as theſe pieces 
are likewiſe called. Under Charles XII. 
the filver coin was greatly raiſed; fo that in 
1716, the half carolines went for 122 oers, 
the whole at 25, the double at 50; and 
in 1717, the pieces of 1 oer were raiſed 
to two, thoſe of 2 to 4, thoſe of 4 and 5 
to 6, and thoſe of 10 to 12 (79). 


III. In COPPER. 
Pieces of 12 dollars, or 4 dollars filver 


money. 
9 N 3 
6 — 2 
4x — I * 
3 Try 1 
2 3 ; 
T — © | 
So: 7 


The pieces of ſix dollars copper, or two 
dollars flver money, are particularly called 


(79) Nettelbladt, Sect. IV. Mark VI. p. 62. But theſe 
coins in common currency have a ſtill greater riſe, namely, 
the Carolines to 32, and the double, the half, and quarter 


Plates, 
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Plates, and this is the heavy copper mo- 
ney. The light or change money is as fol- 
lows, 


Pieces of ſix oer, or two oer ſilver money. 


Slants 3 — 1 

Rundſtuck 1 — 17 — or 8 Pf. 
Fyrcar + — + — or 6 Pf. 
Stucks 1 — * — or 4 Pf. 


As to the MON of the Swediſh filver and 


copper money relatively to that of Germany, 
f. 


Schi. pf. 
A double Caroline in — 9 

wo 16 © 

cur. 18 — 

A dollar 8. M. oers — 13 
A mark ſilver money — 4 o 
A five oer piece at ſeven oers . 6 
An oer — — o 6 
A dollar copper money — 5 3 
A mark copper money — 1 3 


But according to the Leipſick ſtandard, 
a dollar filver money is reckoned at ten 
golden guilders eight pf. and thus nine 
dollars filver money make exactly four dol- 
lars. 


I be coinage was anciently the privilege 
of the kings only, till Magnus Ladulas 


Carolines in proportion ; ſo that they went for 100 per cent. 


more than they were coined for. So likewiſe the 10 and 5 
der pieces to 40 per cent. above their prime value. 


granted 
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granted it to the biſhops and counſellors of 
ſtate ; and they accordingly exerciſed this 
right without moleſtation ; yet in the king's 
name, or that of the town where the money 
was coined (). King Guſtavus entirely 
_ reannexed it to the crown, to which it was 

continued even at the diſſolution of the ab- 

ſolute ſovereignty ; but, with the proviſo 

that no alteration ſhould be made in the 


weight and ſtandard of the coin, without 
the conſent of the ſtates (80). 


S;E CT. 


The king's revenues anciently aroſe en- Renne 
tirely from the crown's property (81) or 
lands. But many of them being, in courſe 
of time, alienated, and thus no longer ſuf- 


2) Dalin, Del. II. c. viii. & xxiii. S. 299. cap. xvii, 5 
xxi. 8. 732. 

(80) This the ſtates have expreſly reſerved to themſelves in 
the Form of G. & ix. and in the K's Declarat. of 175 1. § 18. 
They unqueſtionably had herein an eye to baron Gorts's 
ſtamp on the copper - money, introduced towards the end of 
the reign of Charles XII. of which there were no leſs 
than fourteen different ſorts; yet only nine of them became 
current. Exch in the common courſe of trade was to go 
for a dollar ſilver money, and within 1715 and 1719, nolefs 

than eighteen millions of theſe ſtamped pieces were coined, 
which, by reaſon of the extreme lowneſs of their intrinſic 

. value, have been the cauſe of unſpeakable calamities. Koh- 
ler's Medallic Recreation, P. VL. $ 233. and Nettelbladt, 
Sect. V. S ii. iii. p. 7173, | 

(81) This in the moſt remote times was termed Upfala- 
Oede, and conſiſted of certain places, iſlands, and lands, 
appropriated to the throne, and afterwards augmented with 
ſeveral other parcels of land. Dalin. Del. I. c. xi. F iii. S. 
327. & cap. XI. 5 xii. 8. 395. : 

| ficient. 
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ficient for the king's due ſupport, the ſtates 


granted him certain tithes, dues, and other 


incomes (82). King Guſtavus made a con- 
ſiderable addition to the property of the 
crown by ſequeſtrating part of the church 
lands; but they were extremely diminiſhed 
by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, and particularly 
by queen Chriſtina, Charles XI. reaſſumed 
all thoſe alienations, to the great improve- 
ment of the revenue : but in the long wars 
under Charles XII. the kingdom was ſo ex- 
hauſted and loaded with debts, that, at the 
cloſe of that king's reign, every branch of 
the finances was in the utmoſt diſtreſs and 
confuſion. The ſtates of the kingdom, how- 
ever, have, as far as poſſible, endeavoured 


to/redreſs thoſe grievances, during the fol- 


lowing interval of peace. 

The ordinary ſources of the national in- 
come at preſent, are the crown lands, the 
mines, the cuſtoms *, the exciſe, the 

(82) Dalin. Del. II. e. viii. 6 xvii. xviii. p. 285—28). 
After all theſe grants, the whole revenue of king Magaus 


Ladulas is thought not to have exceeded 500,000 dollars of 
the preſent ſilver money; and a conſiderable part of this 


was paid in corn and proviſions in lieu of ſpecie. Dalin. l. 


c. p. 288. 

. Among theſe the moſt conſiderable is that called the 
great ſea-duty. In the year 1746, it was farmed for ten 
years, and all charges deducted has annually brought in 
1,600,000 dollars filver-money ; but in 1765, the farm was 
ſuppreſſed, and the duty put under the management of the 
commiſtoners of the cuſtoms. 


ſtamps, 
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| ſtamps, and other regalia, the poll-tax pay- 
able by the citizens and peaſants, the pro- 
fits of the national bank, together with the 
crown's ſhare in the eccleſiaſtical tithes. 

The extraordinary incomes conſiſt in de- 

ductions from ſalaries, penſions, annuities, 
intereſts, rents; impoſts on perſonal eſtates, 
moveable or immoveable, and ſuch other 
payments as the ſtates of the nation judge 
leaſt burdenſome. 

The ordinary revenues for the year 1753, 
amounted to 6,332,706 filver dollars. In 
the year 1764, the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary incomes together, made 10 millions, 
730,546 dollars 14. oers filver money ; and 
the diſburſments amounted to 12 millions 
182,797 dollars, 16 oers. 

Under the new form of government, the 
management of the national income is put 
on another footing, the ſtates having re- 
ſerved the ſuperintendency of it to them- 
ſelves; and, for the more regular conduct 
of its ſeveral departments, have inſtituted 
three ſeveral offices, an authentic ſtate of 
the annual receipts and iſſues- out to be laid 
before them by the proper officers (r). _ 

The king has no ſhare in the manage- 
ment of the revenues, though, in the ſtate 


(r) Form of G. & xxx. xxxi. xxxiv. 


above- 
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abovementioned, a certain annual ſum is 


aſſigned him for his ſole diſpoſal (83), and | | 


another ſet apart for extraordinary ex- 
pences, in the application of which, how- 
ever, he muſt take the advice of the council 
of ſtate (c). To theſe muſt be added pro- 
per aſſignments for the ſupport of his houſe- 
hold and thoſe of the queen and royal fa- 


mily, with all the ſeveral appurtenances (84). 


SECT. XLIV. 


The debts contraſted in the reign of 
Charles XII. have indeed been, in a great 


meaſure, liquidated by the care of the ſtates; 


but the wars which broke out in 1741, and 
1757, have loaded the nation with a freſh 
burden :. this, according to an account of 
the ſecret committee, laid before the diet 
in 1765, amounted to 55,810,873, filver 
dollars, and with the agio to above fixty 
millions; the annual intereſt of which comes 
to 2,139,730, filver dollars (z). 


(83) Namely, the privy-purſe of 200,000 filver dollars 
for the king, and — a the queen, 
(s) Form of G. & xxxi. 
(84) The ſupport of the king's houſhold and the royal 
es, is an annual expence of about a million ſilver money. 
- (2) Merc, Hiſt. et Polit. May 1765, and other public ac- 
counts, | | = ths 
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The Swedes have, of late years, exceeded an 
any other European nation, in application Swedes in IF 


and -induſtfy, for improving trade in ge- {22ins 


the coun- 


eral, and all rural affairs. 
have employed their genius on theſe ſo uſe- 
ful ſubjects (85), and offered many bene- 


The learned 7 


ficial ſchemes to the publick; the govern- 


ment and the ſtates have ſeconded them ; 
and private perſons have laboured in expe- 
riments, ſome of which have ſucceeded be- 
yond expectation. The conſequence of this 
genera] zeal muſt be that Sweden will, in 
time, become a country every where culti- 


vated and improved ; as far as the nature of 


the ſoil admits of melioration. 


S E CT. XLVI. 


Before the reign of king Guſtavus, Swe- y,,une. 
den ſcarce afforded one manufacture, down 


to the very loweſt crafts ; Lubeck and other, 
hanſe towns ſupplying it with thoſe kinds of 
neceſſaries. It was under this king that the 
Swedes firſt began to work metals, and other 
raw products of their country: in queen 
Chriſtina's time iron, ſteel, and braſs manu- 
factures, tanning and ſoap-boiling, together 


2 Many of their Memoirs the Germans have thought 
wor 


tranſlating. , 
wit 
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abovementioned, a certain annual ſum is 


aſſigned him for his ſole diſpoſal (33), and | 


another ſet apart for extraordinary ex- 
pences, in the application of which, how- 
ever, he muſt take the advice of the council 
of ſtate (). To theſe muſt be added pro- 


per aſſignments for the ſupport of his houſe- 


hold and thoſe of the queen and royal fa- 
mily, with all the ſeveral appurtenances (84). 


SECT. XLIV. 


The debts contracted in the reign of 
Charles XII. have indeed been, in a great 


meaſure, liquidated by the care of the ſtates; 


but the wars which broke out in 1741, and 
1757, have loaded the nation with a freſh 
burden: this, according to an account of 
the ſecret committee, laid before the diet 
in 1765, amounted to 5 5,810,873, ſilver 
dollars, and with the agio to above ſixty 
millions; the annual intereſt of which comes 
to 2,139,730, filver dollars (7). | 

(83) Namely, the . of 200, ooo ſilver dollars 


e king, and 100.000 for the queen. 
(s) Form of G. & xxxi. 


(84) The ſupport of the king's houſhold * the royal 


es, is an annual expence of about a million ſilver money. 


Mere. Hiſt. et Polit, May 1765, and other public ac- 
counts, 


SECT, 


wot an „„ ww — ww _32cqvwxl 
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$E CT, XLV. 


The Swedes have, of late years, exceeded a Application | 
any other European nation, in application Swedes in 
and -induſtfy, for improving trade in ge- H 

eral, and all rural affairs. The learned . 
have employed their genius on theſe ſo uſe- 
ful ſubjects (8 5), and offered many bene- 
ficial ſchemes to the publick-; the govern- 
ment and the ſtates have ſeconded them ; 
and private perſons have laboured in expe- 

riments, ſome of which have ſucceeded be- 
yond expectation. The conſequence of this 
genera] zeal muſt be that Sweden will, in 
time, become a country every where culti- 
vated and improved ; as far as the nature of 


the ſoil admits of melioration. 


-B:R CT. 


Before the reign of king Guſtavus, Swe- y,,une. 
den ſcarce afforded one manufacture, down 
to the very loweſt crafts ; Lubeck and other, 
hanſe towns ſupplying it with thoſe kinds of 
neceſſaries. It was under this king that the 
Swedes firſt began to work metals, and other 
raw products of their country: in queen 
Chriſtina's time iron, ſteel, and braſs manu- 
factures, tanning and ſoap-boiling, together 


wont. Many of their Memoirs the Germans have thought 
tranſlating. x 


with 
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with wool and filk looms, were ſet up; 


and, during the laſt years of Charles XI. 
manufactures in general went on very proſ- 
perouſly: but the long war under Charles 
XII. which became ſo extremely unfor- 


tunate to Sweden, brought them very 
low. Since the peace which ſucceeded that 


calamitous time, indeed no means have 
been ſpared to revive all uſeful arts and 
crafts; and, by the liberal encouragement and 
care of the government and the ſtates (86), 
trade is ſo far improved, that Sweden now 
makes all kinds of neceſſaries, and many 
articles of conveniency and ſplendor (87); 
A great objection, however, lies againſt the 
Swediſh manufactures, that is their exceſſive 


. dearneſs, being ſometimes 50, 70, nay 100 


cent. above the price in other coun- 
es. This is partly owing to the great 


(86) They have laid the king under an obligation, not 
only to maintain the fabrics and manufaRures in their privi- 
leges, but likewiſe, in every reſpect, to aſſiſt and protect 
them; and carefully to ſee, that all the ordinances which 
the ftates have made for their good, be duly executed. 
King's Aſſur. of 1757. | 

(87) The number of perſons employed in the filk, woollen, 
linen, and cotton manufactures, amounted in the year 1754 
to 14,000, of whom only 8000 worked in Stockholm. £ 
the year 1752, the filk-looms were computed at 285, which, 
at the cloſe of the year 1754, were increaſed to 387. The 
total amount of all the goods made in Sweden, from 1751 
to 1754, was 12, 632, 406 filver dollars: one third being de- 
ducted for the purchaſe of materials, a gain remains to the 
nation of 8,216,040, ſilver money, Tuneld, p. 16, 17, 18. 


wages 


vv <6 wood e 
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wages of the artificers, and to Sweden's. 
being obliged to buy many raw goods for 
its manufactures, from - foreigners (88). 


This it is, which occaſions the high price of 
Swediſh manufactures; and farther, the com- 
parative cheapneſs of foreign goods, cauſes 
great quantities to be run, whereas the 
Swediſh, by reaſon of their dearneſs, find 
go! vent abroad. 3 


r 


1 ö 
Pre , 


| 4 cat „ 
The Swedes at preſent. carry on a con- 1a. 


ſiderable trade, both inland and foreign. 


A great conveniency to the former is the 


rivers and lakes (89); and, in the ſouthern 


provinces, it is much facilitated by the 
goodneſs of the roads. Accordingly it far 
exceeds. that in the northern provinces, 


(88) The wool of the Swediſh heep, for inflance, & ſo 


coarſe and bad, that without foreign wool the manufacturers 


could not carry on their buſine The Swedes, indeed, 
have not been wanting to improve their ſheep, by import- 


ing other kinds; but the new breed requiring a particular 


fodder and management, the keeping of them is chargeable, 
and conſequently muſt affect the price of their wool. -— 

; (59) For the advancement of inland-trade, and no leſs to 
avoid paying the heavy toll of the Sund, a navigation be- 
tween Gottenburg and Stockholm, acroſs the eobntry, was 
ſet on foot; and endeavours have been uſed for opening a 
communication by means of ſeveral rivers and canals, be- 
tween the lakes Malar, Hielmar, and Wener, and the Elf 
in Gothland ; but hitherto the work has failed by reaſon of 
the triple water-fall in the Elf, called Trollhatta; yet a great 
number of hands are ſtill employed to overcome that obſta- 
cle, by new canals and ſluices. > 


% Vor. III. O where, 
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where, beſides the want of ſuch commo- 
diouſneſs, the paucity of its inhabitants, and 


the diſtance of the towns, 7 5 "ROT. 2 775 of 


** conſiderable buſineſs. 


8 E O T. LEVEL! 37 


Though the ſituation of the nen of 
Sweden, on the Baltick and the north ſea, 


be very advantageous for foreign trade, the 


Swedes, for. ſome centuries, availed them- 


ſelves but little of this advantage; the 
Hanſe towns engroffing the whole trade of 


Sweden, and with great privileges. The 


Lubeckers particularly, had obtained from 


king Guſtavus an excluſive right,” which, 
however, was ſoon revoked. The Dutch 
afterwards got poſſeffion of this trade; 
and, not long after, the Engliſh came in 


for a ſhare. During the French war, to 


which the peace of Ryſwick put an end, 

and wherein Charles XI. had kept himſelf 
neuter, the Swedes began to enlarge their 
foreign trade, and make voyages to France 
and Spain 1 in ſhips of their own. In the be- 
ginning of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion, they made farther progteſs; but the 
kingdom became ſo diſtreſſed and exhauſted 
towards the latter end of the Teign' of Charles 


XII. as to be-incapable of carrying-on any 
traffic. Theſe ay ct * being 


fol- 


ee. 0 2. 


SWEDEN. 


commerce of Sweden has not only been re- 
ſtored, but encreaſed beyond what it ever 


was at any other period. 


In Europe the Swedes trade to the prin- In b 


followed ca rk APD, times, GE mar itime Y 


cipal ports in the Baltick, to Holland, Eng- 


land, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
to the Leyant (go), exporting all kinds of 
wooden- Ware, planks, maſts, tar, piteh. 
pot-aſh, iron, ſteel, copper, wrought. and 
unwrought, .&c. for which there is à de- 
mand; and bring back wine, oil, reſin, 
almonds, lemons, oranges, &c, and many 
kinds of raw, goods. for their manyfactures. 
This trade they chiefly carry on with their 
own ſhips, which they likewiſe hire to fo- 
_ Teigners, with conſiderable profit. 


The Swedes, at preſent, have no trade n. c. 


to Africa and America; and what few ſhips 
they ſend to Aſia, go only to China. 7 


Hitherto their imports continue to ex- KA 


ceed their exports, and thus the balance of 


trade lies againſt them. They, however, 


are not without hopes of giving a turn to 
the ſcale (2), and the rather as the ſtates 


(99) The Levant trade was largely conducted by 4 par- | 


- ticular company, which being aboliſhed in 125), it was left. 
open to all the ſubje&s of Sweden ; and, for its ſecurity, 
the crown entered into treaties with the pyratical ate; and 


the Ottoman Porte. 
(e) Tuneld, P. II. 
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where, beſides the want of ſuch ſeommo- 


diouſneſs, the paueity of its inhabitants, and 


the diſtance of the towns, 8 not admit of 
any conſiderable | buſineſs. 1 20 | 


8 E Cc T. LXVII. 7 
Though the ſituation of the een of 


Sweden, on the Baltick and the north ſea, 
be very advantageous for foreign trade, the 


Swedes, for ſome centuries, availed them- 


ſelves but little of this advantage; the 
Hanſe towns engroffing the whole trade of 


Sweden, and with great privileges. The 
Lubeckers particularly, had obtained from 
king Guſtavus an excluſive right,” which, 
however, was ſoon revoked. The Dutch 


afterwards got poſſeffion of this trade; 
and, not long after, the Engliſh came in 


for a ſhare. During the French war, to 


vrhich the peace of Ryſwick put an end, 


and wherein Charles XI. had kept himſelf 
neuter, the Swedes began to enlarge their 
foreign trade, and make voyages to France 
and Spain in ſhips« of their own. In the be- 
ginning of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion, they made farther progreſs ; but the 
kingdom became ſo diſtreſſed and exhauſted 
towards the latter end of the Teign' of Charles 
XII. as to be-incapable of carrying on any 


fol- 
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followed. by happier. times, . the 0 


commerce of Sweden has not only been re- 
ſtored, but encreaſed beyond what it ever 


was at any other period. 


In Eprope the Swedes, trade to the prin- I" Europe, 
cipal ports in the Baltick, to Holland, Eng- 


land, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 

to the Levant (go), exporting all kinds of 

waoden- ware, planks, maſts, tar, piteh. 
pot-aſh, iron, ſteel, copper wrought. and 
unwrought, &c. for which there is à de- 
mand; and bring back wine, oil, reſin, 
almonds, Een oranges, &c, and many 
kinds of. raw, goods for their manufactures. 
This trade they chiefly. carry on with their 
own ſhips, which they likewiſe hire to ſo- 
freigners, with conſiderable profit. 


The Swedes, at preſent, have ng. trade u. 0 chi 


to Africa and America; and what few ſhips © 


they ſend to Aſia, go only ta China. 
Hitherto their imports” continue, to ex- 


ceed their exports, and thus the balance of 


trade lies againſt them. They, however, 


are not without hopes of giving a turn to 
the ſcale (2), and the rather as the ſtates 


(99) The Levant trade was largely conducted by a par- 
_ ticular company, which being aboliſhed in 175), it was left. 

open to all the ſubjeQs of Sweden; and, for its ſecurity, 
the crown entered into treaties with the pyratical Rates, and 
the Ottoman Porte. 

( Tuneld, of II. 
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- of the kingdom zealouſly promote whatever 


can contribute to ſo deſirable a change (91). 


8 E Chr. XII. 


Hil Though the whole reign of Guſtavus 
Companies Adolphus was one continued ſeries of war, 


yet did not that excellent prince overlook 
the encreaſe of commerce. Soon after his 
acceſſion to the throne, he founded a com- 
pany for the Guinea trade; and in the year 
1626, he granted a charter to William 
Uſſelinx, a native of Antwerp, for a com- 
pany of trade and navigation to Aſia, Africa, 
America, and the ſouth countries (x) ; 
which made a ſettlement in Africa, and 
founded a colony.in North-America, under 
the name of New Sweden. But this ſoon 
fell into the hands of the Dutch (92), who, 
at the peace of Breda in 1667, ceded it to 
the Engliſh, from whom it received the 
name of New-York, the Swedes retaining 


* (91) The zeal of the ſtates in promoting trade and huſ- 
bandry appears, among other inſtances, from the commiſſion 
inſtituted in 1756, for drawing up © a Syſtem of Commerce 
and Huſbandry,” adapted to the nation's circumſtances ; but 
this commiſſion not anſwering the end, was aboliſhed in 
1765, after an expence of 128,698 dollars, copper money. 
e) Jo: Marquardi Fr. de Jure Mercator. et Commerc. ſing. 
Append: p. 380. et ſeqq. „F 

(92) This colony, not being ſupported by Sweden, the 
inhabitants put themſelves under the protection of the Dutch, 


who had a ſettlement near it. Account of the Europ. Settl. 
in America, Vol. II. p. 184. ob rele 2-212 1 


only 


i 
— 
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only the privilege of nominating Lutheran 
. miniſters in ſeven churches, for performing 
divine ſervice 1 an the Swediſh language (y). 5 
But theſe, and other ſubſequent trading 1 
companies, had but a ſhort exiſtence. | 
At length, in 1731, the Eaſt- India com- 
pany, ſtill ſubſiſting, was erected (9 3), 
with a charter for trading to all countries 
from the Cape of Good Hope, as far as Ja- 
pan (Z), though hitherto they have not 
gone beyond China. The conſtitution. of 
it, is ſomething particular. On the return 
of the ſhips, and the ſale of the cargoes, it 
divides the whole gain among the proprie- 
tors, and raiſes a freſh fund for fitting out 
and ſupplying the ſhips. Each ſhip, at its 
return, pays the crown 50,000 ſilver dol- 
lars, and this exempts it from all other cuſ- 
toms and duties. 


s EA 


A bank, which had been under the ie 
nagement of private perſons and merchants, 
failing in the year 1666, the national bank 


— e Sn ee — = 


0 
2 * 
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| 
| 


(y) Mem. concern, Chriſtine Reine de Suede, Tom, III. 

20 
* (9 55 This company, in ſome meaſure, owes its origin to the 
ſoup "on of the Oſtend Eaſt-India company. Hiſt. of the 
Ea -India Company eſtabliſhed in Sweden, in the od. 
Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XI. p. 246, 252. 

(z) Hiſt. of the Eall-India Company, ubi ſupra, P- * is 


| 
| 
| 
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was founded in the a year 1688, as an effeh- 
tial conveniency to trade, and, at the ſame 


time, an advantage to the finances. It is a 


bank both of exchange and loan, receiving 
capitals at four per Cent. and lending on ſure 
pledges, as gold and filver, and lands, at fix 
per Cent. All the national revenues paſs thro 
the bank; and the unwrought copper is 
likewiſe delivered there. The three upper 
ſtates of the kingdom are jointly and ſeve- 
rally guarantees of this bank, which indeed 
gave file to its firſt credit. Accordingly it 
18 managed by nine directors, of whom each 
of the guaranteeing ſtates names three, who 
are members of their reſpective bodies. 
Theſe, during the ſeſſion of the diet, give 
an account of their management to the bank 
committee, which conſiſts of members of 
the ſecret committee; and their power 
ceaſes on the meeting of the ſtates; ſo that 
the produce of the bank, which is eſti- 
mated at between two and three millions 
filver money, is at the diſpoſal of the three 
ſtates, and, circumſtances ſo requiring, may 
be appropriated to the public ſervice. But 
as the bank hath, by too great loans on im- 
moveables, encreaſed its current capitals 
to ſuch a degree, that, inſtead of ſix mil- 


lions of filver money, which are ſuppoſed 
to be in the bank, its bills do not amount 


tO 
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to leſs than ſeventy millions ds nb 


a few are inclined to look on the ſitua- 
tion of this bank as ſomething critical 
and ſuſpicious, if a great number of the 
creditors, both foreigners and natives, 


ſhould take it into their heads to turn 
their paper into money. And this ſeems 


the rather to be apprehended, as ſeveral 
perſons, both thoſe who are acquainted 
with the myſteries of the bank; and 
they who are not, begin to withdraw. their 


capitals, though at four pet Cent. and lay 


them out on lands, which bring them in 
ove > two d (a); | 


8 E Or. LI. 


Sweden has twenty- four trading, or, as 7a 
they are called, Staple towns, i. e. ſuch as 
are impowered to export home goods in 


theit own ſhips, and import thoſe of fo- 
teign countries; and to trade both with fo- 
reigners and natives (95). But Stockholm 
and Gottenburg have a great advantage over 


(9 4) The multitude of bank notes is attributed to a pam h- 


let le, <« The Cauſes of the Courſe of Exchange being 
ſo high in Sweden ; and Publiſhed during the fitting of th 
diet In 1762. | 


(a) D:ſcription of the bank of Sweden, by M. Puſching. | 


5) The other towns are not to trade abroad, bein 
lowed only to traffick in the country, and ſell their . by 


wholeſale at theſe ftaple-towns, which, though lying on the 


' ſea, are called land-towns. 
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the others, the national banks being kept in 
the former, and the latter being the reſi- 


dence of the Eaſt - India company. i 
| 5 n tl 
„ The conduct of the moſt important aſ- L 

— fairs of government, both foreign and do- * 

meſtic, is lodged in the council of ſtate, at 3 

which the king himſelf preſides. It con- 1 

ſiſts of two departments, of which the firſt n 

is the foreign and war department; the ſe- wa 

cond, that of the law (96). c 

The other high offices are, 1. The three g 

court tribunals, the war-office, the admi- 6 

ralty, the chancery, the treaſury, the ex- 8 


chequer, the mine- office (5). 


SECT. LIII. 


| Gorem. . The provinces in Sweden are governed 
proviaces, by twenty-four land-captains, part of whom 
| are military, and others of the civil claſs (c). I q 
But Finland and Pomerania have each their p 
governor-generals. f 
194. 
96) See the Form of G. 5 17. The counſellors of ſtate 
have at preſent a ſalary of *. 4 ſilver dollars, whereas 
ſome time ago, it was only 6000. F 
(4) Concerning all theſe, ſee Form of G. 8 air. n 
e ee 1 5 Wi l 
| Ks 15-4 126 : 
| | : 
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The end of the' preſent form of govern- Intereſt 
| domeſtic, 


ment is liberty; for the ſupport of which 


there can be no better method, (and indeed 
it is: abſolutely neceſſary) than concord, and 
laying aſide all party - ſpirit, the conſe- 


quences of which muſt be detrimental to 
the public liberty: for, to the diſſentions 


among the ſtates was chiefly owing the great 
revolution under Charles XI. 


And as Sweden now chiefly Fo ER it Foreign, 


ſelf in promoting its domeſtic welfare, and 
improving trade and manufactures, with 
every uſeful craft, art, and ſcience; and 
the continuance and ſucceſs of theſe under- 


takings depend on the continuance of the 


peace, its capital maxims is, to avoid a war, 
and all engagements which may involve the 


kingdom in ſuch a misfortune. On this 


account ſome hold the alliance of Swe- 
den with France to be a wrong mea- 
ſure (97), as obliging it ſometimes to come 


to a rupture with its neighbours (98). But 


(97) M. de Real Selines du Gonveradia, P.VI. p: 561. ; 
However M. de Real magnifies advantages which both crowns | 


may draw from this alliance, and repreſents it as particu- 
larly natural and neceſſary relatively to Sweden ; theſe ad- 
vantages are mere appearances, and do not at all agree with 
the preſent ſtate of things, 

(98) Of this France is ſo an that M. de Real, 
who wrote about the year 1750, foretold the laſt Swediſh 
war with Ruſſia. Science du Governem. P. VI. p. 560. 


this 
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this has often hurt it the more, from the 


French ſabſidies falling very ſhort of the ex- 


pences of the war and tlie loſſes incurred by 
it . 


The crown of Sweden having, ſince the 
laſt century, made a very conſiderable figure 
in Europe, and taken part in the general 
tranſactions, muſt neceſſarily have formed 
alliances, treaties, and other conventions 
with foreign powers. Of theſe, the moſt 
remarkable are, p | | 


I. With the EMPEROR and the 
EMPIRE. 

t. The peace of Oſnabrugh the 24th of 
October 1648 (e). 2: Executive treaty at 
Nutemberg 26th of June 1650 (/). The 
peace of Nimeguen on the 5th of February 
1679 (g); 4. Treaty with the emperor Jo- 
ſeph for reſtoring the proteſtant religion in 
Sileſia, 1ſt of Seeber 1707 (9). 


97 J) See the Pref. State of Europe, Ch. iv. p 
) Schmauſſ. Corp. jur. F. 1.5 p. 197. et A . Mont. 
Corps Diplom. Tom. VI. p: 469. 
Y Schmauff. p. 899. Do Moat om. VI. P. I. p. 549: 
 (s) Du Mont. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 359. 
(3) Id. Tom. VIII. P. II. RR | 5 


II. With 


SWEDEN. 
u. Wich FRANCE G. 


n. Wik GREAT BRITAIN (D. 


Iv. With the UNITED PROVINCES (7). 
V. With DENMARK (7). 
VI. With the Electors of BR ANDE N- 
BURG; afterwatds kings of PRUSSIA. 


3 Treaty concerning the limits of Pome- 
raniaof the 1ſt of May 1563 (2). 2. Treaty 


concerning Ducal Pruſſia being acknow- 


ledged a fief of the crown of Sweden, the 


17th of January 1656 (); 3. Offenſive and 
defenſive alliance of the 1 5th of June 1656 


(v); 4. Treaty concerning the abolich⸗ 


ment of the vaſſalage of Ducal Pruſſia, and 


ceding the ſovereignty of it to the houſe of 


Brandenburgb, of the 1oth of February 
1656 (9); 5. Alliance of the iſt of Decem- 
ber 1673 (7); 6. Treaty of peace at St. 


Germain en Laye, of the 29th of June 1679 


(s); 7. Alliance for ten yeats, with a ſe- 


() See chap. iv. F Ixxxi. 

(4) See chap. v. F lxxiii. | "WH 
(J See chap. vi. F lviii. 8 
(n) See chap. vii. F lin: 

(% Du Mont, Tom. VI. P. II. p 47. 


3 +; 2 127. 


d. p. 13 
6 iT ibid. P. II. p 
(r) Id. Tom. VII. F. 1 p- 4 
(s) Id. ibid. P. I. p. 408. This treaty the king of France 
may be ſaid to have concluded in Sweden's behalf, 
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cret article for maintaining the Proteſtant 
religion in ms of the 1oth of January 
1686 (); 8. The peace of the 10th of 


February —4 (2) 3 9. Alliance of the 
29th of M 1747 (x) ; 10. Peace of the 
_ 22d of May 1762 0). 


VII. With the Elector of BRUN SWICK 


LUNENBURG. 
| Peace concluded on the z0th of Novem- 


t 


VIII. With POLAND. 
I. Six years truce of the 25th of Sep- 


Rr tember 1629 (a). 2. Armiſtice for twenty- 


ſix PE of the 2oth of September 1645 
(5). 3. Peace of Oliva of the 3d of May 
1660; 8 which were included both the 
emperor and the elector of Brandenburg 
(e); 4. Alliance with king Staniſlaus of the 


18th of November _”__ (9); 35: Peace 


i 1 38 
lt) ns. Tom. VII. P. Il. v. „ . 

(2) Id. Tom VIII. P. II. p. 2 
380 Rouſſet Recueil d' Actes * Traitez, Tom. XiX. p. 
J ) Merc. Hift. & Polit. Juin 1762. p. on Bat this 
treaty was never made public, 

(z) Du Mont, Tom. VIII. P. II. p- 18. 

(4) Id. Tom. V. P. II. p. 594. 

(5) Id. Tom. VI. P. I. p. ii. 

(e) Id. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 303. Acta Puck Olivenſis in- 
edita cum Obſervationibus Boehmii, 2 Tomi Wratiſlaviz, 
1763, 1764. 

(4) Du Mont, Tom. VILL P. I. p. 173. 


with 


On — = &© — 


+ 


r „ e 1: - I 
7 22 king Auguſtus II. in which he re- 


nounces the crown of Poland 24th of Sep- 
tember 1706 (e). 


IX. With RUSSIA. 


Treaties of peace, 1. At Stolbova, of 
13th of February 1617 (Ff) ; 2. At Kardis, 
of the 1ſt of July 1661 (g) ; 3. At Ny- 
ſtadt of the zoth of Auguſt 1721 (5); 4. 
Alliances of the 22d of February 1724 (i); 

Of the 5th of Auguſt 1735 (E); 6. Peace 
on the 17th of Auguſt 1743 (/). 


X. With the OTTOMAN PORTE. 
Alliance of the 22d of Dec. 1739 (Cn). 


8 E CN IVI. 


\ 


Sweden has produced many eminent war- warrior 
riors and ſtateſmen; Birger Jarl, father to men. 
king Waldemar, and regent ; Matthias 
Kettilmundſon, who, in the minority of 
Magnus Smeck, was adminiſtrator of the 


(e) Du Mont, Tom. VIII p. I. p. 204. 
I o be ſeen in Truer's [atroduRtion. to the Hiſtory of 


2 
D 1 Tom. VI. P. II. p. 363. 
(h) Id. Tom. VIII. P. II. p. 36. 

(i) Id. ibid. P. II. p. 76. 

(4) Rouſſet. Supplem. au Corps Diplom. Tom, II. p. II. 


P. 530. 
e Bouſſet Recueil d' Adtes, Tait, Tom. Wee. p. 64. 
(m) La Meme, p. 2. 


king- 


and State» 
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— kingdom; the three Sturs who beld that 


office in the time of the Union of Calmar; 
chancellor Oxenftiern. Thoſe great com- 


| manders Baner, Torſtenſon, Charles Guſ- t 
5 tavus Wrangel, Reenſchild, Sieenbock, ( 
; Lowenhaupt, ſtand Immorzalized in. the Y 
AY annals. 88 4 
8 E C T. LVII. 6 
| Hiſtorian, The moſt repytable Waser among the : 
Swedes are, Snorre Sturleſon (99),. Eric wy 
Olai (100), John Magnus (1), Meſſenius , 
(2), Loccenius (3), Puffendorff (4), Vere- 
lius (5), Dalin (6), and Botin . : 
et 


(99). Hems Kringlu eller Konunge-Saga, Hive. Hiſtoria 
Regum Septentriona bom, quam cum verſione Suecica & La- 


tina, notiſque edidit Jo. Peringſciöld. Holmiz, 1697. 2 p 
Tom. fol. This antient Iflandic hiſtorian Holberg always * 
mentions with great commendations. I: 
(100) Suecorum Gothorumque Hiftoriz Libri YI. editi à 
Jo. Meſſenio. Holmiz, 1615. 4to. la 
(1) Gothorum Suecorumqͥ ue Hiſtoria, ex probatis anti- la 
Ager Monumentis colleQa et in XXIV. Libros redacta. 
aſileæ, 15 8. 8vo. m 
Wo, ia illuſtrata, ſeu Chronologia de Rebus Scandiæ, 
. de Rebus Syeciz, Daniæ, Norwegiz, at- K 
wh una Iſlandiæ Groenlandizque, tam eceleſiaſticis quam W. 
liticis, a Mundi Cataclyſmo ad annum Chriſti 1612. Edidit. 
o. Peringſkiöld, Tom. I. XIII. XV. Holmiz, 1700-1704. R 
2 Vol. fol. Fart XIV. has been loſt. Buderi Bidlioth. Hiſt. 
Sel. cap. xxxii. 5 4. p. 160. ſeqq. Et 
(3) Hiſtoria Suecorum, a primo R Sueciæ uſque ad ca. co 
b rolum XI. Regem Sueciæ deductæ Libri IX. accedunt Anti- fo 
quitatum Sueo-Gothicarum Libri III. 1 et Lipſiæ, la 
, 1676. 4to. f V. 
| (4) Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Linadom of Swe*- no 


den, with a Continuation of ; it from the year 1679 t to 1750, 
written in German. 
Ac- 


SWEDEN. 


S ECT. LVII. 
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Accounts of the ſtate of Sweden have 4<counts of 


the ſtate of 


been written by Wexionius or Gyllenſtolpe Swedes. 


(7), Oernhielm (8), Hermannides (9), 
Robinſon (10), and others (11). 


(5) Epitomarum Hiſtoriæ Sueo-Gothicz, Libri IV. et G- 


thorum rerum extra patriam geſtarum, Libri II. Stockholmiz, 
1730. 4to. 

18 Suea Rikes Hiſtoria ifran des Begyunelſe til wara Ti- 
der, Stockholm 1747-1762, 4to. In the XXXIIId Volume 
of the Engliſh Univerſal Hiſtory, is the Hiſtory of Sweden. 
The author of it chiefly follows Loccenius. To Dalin he 
ſeems an utter ſtranger. 

* Utkaſt til Swenſka Folkets Hiſtoria, i. e. Sketch of a 
Hiſtory of the Swediſh Nation. 


(7) Epitome Deſcriptionis Sueciz, Gothiz, Fenningiz, &c. 


et ſubjectarum Provinciarum, Aboz, 1650. 

(8) Deſcriptio Regni Sueciæ. a 

(9) Peninſulanum Regnum Sueciz ſeu Hiſtorico- Geo 
phica Deſcriptio illarum partium Suecicarum quz Balthico 
Mari a Germanicis ſeparantur provinciis. Amitelod. 1671. 
12mo, - | 

(10) Robinſon's Preſent State of Sweden, a French Tranſ- 
lation of which has been publiſhed at Amfterdam, and en- 
larged according to the ſeveral editions. 58 * 

(11) Deliciæ ſive Amoenitates Regnorum Sueciz, Gothiæ, 
* Ducatus Findlandiæ, Lugd. Batav. 2 Vols. 12 mo. 

iſtorical, Political, and Geographical Deſcription of the 

Kingdom of Sweden. Two Parts, 1708. 8vo. a German 
nod, printed at Leipſic and Francfort. | 

Eric Tuneld's Inledning til Geographien ofwer Sweriges 
Rike, Stockolm 1762. 8vo. | 
The Hiſtory of Sweden in the XXXIIId Volume of the 
Engliſh Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, is preceded by an ac- 
count of the ſtate of Sweden, of which a judgment may be 
formed from the author's including Livonia and Ingerman- 
land among the preſent provinces of Sweden, The XLIIId 
Volume of that work contains likewiſe another Accouat, but. 
not a whit bettet. 
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CHAP. IX: 

Of Þ O LAN D: 
\OLAND, antiently a part of Euro- n 

pean Sarmatia, aecording to ſome 
authors derives its name from the 
Poliſh word Pole, a plain; for the country, 
after the foreſts were hewn down and pre- 

pared for agriculture, was as it were turned 

into a ſmooth level (a). But it is far more 

probable that the word Poland, and parti- 

cularly the Latin name Polonia, is of fo- 


reign origin, and afterwars was adopted 
by the inhabitants (1) 


(a) Dlu Hiſt. Polon. Lib. I. p. 22. Neugebauer. 
Hiſt, e b. I. p. 4. 

(1) The celebrated M. Lengnich obſerves, that foreign 
authors who wrote the hiſtory of this people in Latin ſooner 
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Air and 
weather, 
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— TE IT — — 


vn © x. 11 


This kingdom lies between the 47th and 
58th deg: of North lat. and the 3 5th and 
51ſt Eaſt long. Its length is computed at 
240 German miles, and its breadth 200. It 
confines weſtward on Sileſia, the. Marqui- 
fate of Brandenburgh, and Pomerania; 


| ſouthward on Hungary and Tranſilvania, 


the Turkiſh empire, and particularly Mol- 
davia and Beſſarabia; eaſtward on Ruſſia; 
and northward on Pruſſia and the. Baltic *. 


8 E C T. III. 


The climate in the ſouthern provinces is 
temperate, but the northern have ſevete 
winters (4 ; fo that lakes, fens, and rivers, 
are frozen; and ſometimes the cold is fo in- 


tenſe as to ſplit trees (2): the air in Poland 


however is healthy and pure. 


than the natives, made uſe of this appellation, and called 
the inhabitants Polenios, Pollianos, Bolanos, Polonos, and the 
country Polenium, Pollianam, Poloniam ; the laſt name as the 
moſt uſual has been. apopted by the Poliſh writers, though 
the Poles call themſelves Polacy. Lengnich Diff. de Polo- 


norum Majorib. 5 4. in fine ejus Hiſt. Polon. p. 424. 


M. Dogiel, p:ovoſt of the college of Vilna, bas given 


an account of the boundaries of the kingdom in a particular 


work jntitled, ** Limites Regni Poloniz & ex Originalibus 


authenticis. Viſnæ, 1763. 


(5) Mart. Cromeri Deſcript. Polon. lib. I. p. 6. 
(2) Sævæ hiemes terram fluminaque advinciunt, quia vio- 


lentia Aquilonis nullis montibus repercuſſa, liberum ut in 


TI . ficers, 


* ® 1 
- 7 * * : 
” I ; - > : * F 
4 3 „ s 1 . & & 1 1 
# 4 N HH 
* . 
£ 2 : 


6 E C T. IV. 


The country is for the moſt part ſmooth deset, 
and level, particularly towards the weſt 
and north; but the ſouthern parts are over- 
run with the , Carpathian mountains, ſepa- 
rating Hungary and Ruſſia from Poland, and 
eg themſelves into ſeveral arms 0). 


1 5 E C T. "abs | 

Poland is watered by many large tires Ritert 
the Viſtula, Warta, Nieſter, Bogg, Ni ieper, 
Dwina, Memel, and others, beſides ſeveral 
lakes, the moſt extenſive of which is the 
Gopler, five German miles rea and half 
ſuch a mile in breadth (G. 


SECT. Vw 


The ſoil of Poland i is very fruitful, WO Fertility; 
tifully ſupplying the inhabitants with all 
neceſſaries. Its horſes are ſwift and ſtrong, 
though not large; it likewiſe produces great 
numbers of horned. cattle and ſheep ;. its 
wild animals are ſtags, deer, hares, elks, 
buffaloes (3), wild aſſes and horſes, bears, 
pelago cœlum rapit. Barclatus in Icon. Animor. cap. viii. 

ms, p. 6. 

(4) Ibid. p. 8, 9. 


(3) The manner of hunting and killing buſfaloes is de- 
ſeribed by Cromer, Lib. I. p. 10. : 


— 
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wolves, linxes, foxes, polecats, otters, &c. 
It abounds in tame and wild fowl, and 


amidſt fo many rivers, ſtreams, and lakes, 


cannot want variety of fiſh. The bees in 
Poland are of two kinds, tame and wild, the 
latter make their abode in en trees in 


the ſoreſts (e). 


Diviſion of 


The vegetable Uugdem is very conſider- 
able in Poland, both for fruit- trees and eſcu- 


lent plants and herbs; eſpecially vaſt foreſts 


of oak, fir, beech, and pine (J), but for no- 
thing more than its immenſe fertility in corn, 
ſo as to ſupply the wants of other nations. 

The mineral kingdom affords filver (g). 
lead, and ſome with a mixture of ſilver; 
iron, quickſilver, marble, alabaſter, amber, 
vitriol, ſalt petre, rock, and ſpring ſalt, 
with ſome mineral waters a); ; gems, 


ochres, and other uſeful minerals have been 
diſcovered of late. 


C... . 
Poland, according to its political conſti- 


the county. tution, is divided into three chief provinces, 


Little- Poland, Great-Poland, and the Great 
dutchy of Lithuania : Little-Poland contains 


(e) Cromer, Lib. I, p. 9, 11. Adir. Cellatii Noviſſ. De- 
ſerip. Regni Polon. p. 19, 20. 


(F) Cromer, Lib. I. p. 6, 7 


(2) Vid. Lengnich. jut 4 Regni Polon, Lib. XI. 
(/) Cromer. Lib. I. p. 7. 


eleven 


* 
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eleven palatinates ; Cracow (4). Sendomir, 


Lublin, Podlachien, Reuſſen, Belzk, Podo- 
lia, Kiow, Volhinia, Braclaw, and Czer- 
nichow ; likewiſe the dutchies of Zator 


and Oſwiecim, but which ſince 1 564, have 


been united under the former name, toge- 
ther with the two free countries of Halicz 


and Chelm. 


Great Poland conſiſts of nine palatinates 3 


Poſen (5), Kaliſz, Siradien, Lenczicz, 
Brzeſc, Inowroclaw, Ploczk : Maſſovia; 
Rava, the two free countries of Wielun 
and Dobrizim, and 'Gneſen, which was 
erected into a palatinate at the extraordinary 
diet held in the year 1768. : 

The Lithuanian palatinates are nine; 
Wilna, Trock, Smolenſk, Polock, Novo- 


grodec, Witepſk, Brxeſkie, Mſciſlaw, 


Minſk, and the dutchy of Samogitia (7). 
Every palatinate is divided into circles; 


one, two or more of which make a grod 


or diſtrict, under the government of a noble- 
man. The large palatinates of Maſſovia 


(4) To this palatinate likewiſe belongs the county of Sce- 
pus, or Zipſerland, which the emperor Sigiſmund, as king 
of Hungary, mortgaged to king Ladiſlaus II. in 1412. 

(5) This includes the ſtaroſty of Draheim, which in 1657, 
was mortgaged to the elector of Brandenburg for 120,000 
dollars, and has not yet been redeemed. | 


(i) Sketch of the preſent Conſtitution of Poland. (a Ger- 


man work.) 


— 


P 3 and 


Br 
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and Rava are divided into ſeveral tracts, and 
PRE” again into circles and grods (&). 


SECT. VIII. 


Beſides the provinces properly conſti- 
— the kingdom of Poland, ſome coun- 
tries are become joined to it by war, or 
treaty, as Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and 


Semigallia. 


Proffia. 


- Weſtern Pruſſia, 1 called Poliſh 
or Royal Pruſſia, was by the treaty of Thorn, 
in 1466, ceded to Poland by the Teutonic 
knights, as the former ſovereigns of the 
country; but Eaſtern Pruflia they retained, 
though as a fief under the ſovereignty of 
Poland. In the year 1525, king Sigiſmund 
I. granted it as a ducal fief to the grand 
maſter Albert, margrave of Brandenburg. 
His male iſſue failing in 1618, it devolved 
to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg. By 
the treaty of Velau, in 1657, Frederic 
William, elector of Brandenburg, had the 
infeofment ſuperſeded, and Pruſſia made a 
free and independent country to him and 
his male heirs; but on their failure it was 
to revert to the crown of Poland as a fief, 
on condition of its being again granted in 
that quality to the margraves of Branden- 


(+) Sketch of the preſent Conſtitution of Poland. 
burg, 


. "a. 
kw a & 


nents eee e 
Fredetic III. elector of Brandenburg, in 


1701, erected the dutchy of Pruſſia into a 
kingdom, at which Poland raiſed a great 
clamout, and never could be brought to 


acknowledge this new hal on till the 


we 1704. 

Poliſh Pruſſia contains three Nie 
Gum, Marienburg, and Pomerell (6). 
Though incorporated into the kingdom of 


Poland it retains its liberties, and the Pruſ- 


ſian nobility partake of every privilege of the 


Poliſh (u); ſo that Pruſſia is looked on as a 


part of Great Poland. 


Livonia; Eſthonia, and . for- Livonia, 


merly belonged to the order of the Enſiferi. 
John Bafilowitz czar of Muſcovy, invading 


theſe countries in 1558, with ſuch a for- 


midable army, that the Enfiferi were ut- 


terly unable to face, the laſt grand- maſter 


Gottard Kettler, in 1651, gave Livonia and 
Raben to Sigiſmund Avguſts. king e of 


00 Vid. Lengnieh Juſ Publ. 3 Poloni, Lib, V cap. 
7. Vt, 2, 3. pe 

(6) The countries of Butow and Lauenburg formerly were 
a part of this palatinate. King Sigiſmund Auguſtus, in 
1526, had granted them as fieſs to the dukes of Pomerania, 
who, however, had been in poſſeſſion of them before; and that 


houſe failing in 1637, theſe lands reverted to Poland. But 


by the treaty of Bromberg in 1637, they were ceded to the 
elettor of Brandenburg, yet under every feudal obligation. 
(n) Vid. Ejuſd. Juf, publ. Pruſſ. Polon. & 2. 4. P. 17, 18. 


of Poland, 
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Poland, as great duke of Lithuania, and 


retained Courland and Semigallia under the 
title of a dutchy to himſelf and his male 


Heirs, but as a get of Lithuania. Both 


Eſthonia and Liyonia were very ſoon brought 
under the dominion of Sweden, and at the 
treaty of Oliva, in 1660, formally given up 
by Poland, except a ſmall ſpot on this fide 
the Dwina ; and this conſtitutes the palati- 


nate of Fan which is included in * 


thuania (z). 

Poland and Lithuania uniting in 16 59 
as one political body, Courland at the ſame 
time became an immediate fief of the crown 


of Poland. The ſtates of Poland intended, 


on the death of the laſt duke Ferdinand, 
the ſole remainder of the Kettler family, 
to ſequeſtrate this dutchy; but the ſtates of 

Courland, in 1726, choſe for his ſucceſſor 


the celebrated count Saxe, natural ſon to 


king Auguſtus II. whoſe election, how- 
ever, the ſtates of Poland immediately de- 
clared void. But duke Ferdinand, at length, 
dying in 1737, the Courlanders, at the ge- 
neral recommendation of the ezarina Anne, 
could not ayoid chooſing the count of Biron 
chamberlain of her houſhold, which paved 
5 W bigher promotion, being, on the 

of the czarina in 1740, nominated 


* Vid. Lengnich, Hiſt. Polon. p. 65, 222. 


regent 


- _———— — 
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regent of the Ruſſian monarchy. - But this 
likewiſe proved the occaſion of his fall, he 


and his whole family being | baniſhed into 
Siberia by Anne the new Ruſſian ſovereign. 
Courland was without a duke for the ſpace 
of eighteen years, till, in 1758, Charles, 
ſon of - Auguſtus III. was elected, by the 


intereſt of Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia. 


But her demiſe was ſoon followed by ano- 
ther revolution; the duke of Biron was not 
only recalled from his tedious exile, but by 
the vigorous ſupport of the czarina Catha- 
rine II, recovered the dutchy of Courland, 


in 1763, and the new duke Charles was 


obliged to relinquiſh it (o). 
$iZ:C:T%, 12 


Several other countries, formerly united Countries 
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to Poland, have been rent from it. Among“ 
theſe were Sileſia, of which, though it had Sies. 


its own princes, yet the ſovereignty was 
lodged in the king of Poland. King Ca- 
ſimir the Great in 1335, granted it to king 
John of Bohemia; and his ſucceſſor king 
Lewis, in 1375, renouticel al” Gaim wot 
by a freſh treaty concluded with the em- 
peror Charles IV. as king of Bohemia. 


(%) New Genealogical and Hiſtorical nt P. XIII. 
and P. XXVI. 


Frau- | 


— 


had been parts of en tel to Do- 
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Frauſtadt, however, after the firſt of theie 
treaties; and, aſter the ſecond, the dutchies 
of Severien, Auſchwitz, and Zator, which 


land (5). 


Walachia 


and Molga- 


via. 


Livonia was alſo, for, l. has a pro- 
vince of Poland ; but, as we have before 
obſerved (9), it was firſt reduced by the 
Swedes, and, at length, in 1721, confirmed 
to Ruſſia by the peace of Nyſtadt. 
In the reign of king Ladiſlaus Jagello, in 
1386, Peter, prince of Walachia, to which 
Moldavia was then annexed, and in 1403, his 
ſon Alexander, acknowledged the king of 
Poland as ſovereign. Elias, and Stephen, 
ſons to the latter, quarrelling about the 
ſucceſſion, king Ladiſlaus III. made a par- 
tition between them, adjudging Moldavia 


to the former, and Walachia to the latter, 
both continuing under the ſovereignty of 


"Severin, 


Smolenſko, 
Czerni- 


cho, 


Kiow. 


Poland till Sigiſmund III. who ceded them 
to the Turks by a diſadyantageous peace 
in 1621 (7). 

This king. on the other hand, made ſe- 
veral conqueſts in Ruſſia, adding to Poland 
Smolenſko, Severien, and Czernichow, 


(4) Vid: Lenghich Juf: Publ. R. Pol. Lib. I. e. Al. $15. 


P. 5 85 
() S. 5 18. 
(r) 9 L e. $6. p. 47,48. 


which 
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which were formally yielded, in 1634, to his 
ſon Ladiſlaus IV. at the peace of Viaſma; 


but the Ruſſians not only recovered them 


from his brother and ſucceſſor John Ca- 
ſimir, but likewiſe made themſelves maſ- 


ters of the Ukraine and Kiow; and the 


whole was abſolutely given up to wee 1 in 
two tene, in 1667 and 1686 (5). 


8.E C T. X. 
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The Poles are a branch of the Slavi, that Origin, and 


rt hiſ- 


vaſt nation which ſpread itſelf throught all 2 the 


the eaſtern parts of Europe ; and, according 
to no improbable conjecture, are deſcended 
from the Lazi (7), who, in the times of 
remote antiquity, dwelled in the country of 
Colchis, along the Black Sea, but afterwards 
gradually temoving from their old habi- 
tations, came into Great Poland, and about 
the fifth century, ſettled near the Warta (9). 


But the old Poliſh hiſtorians make a prince 
called Lechus, the founder of the nation 


and kingdom, dating his coming in the 
ſixth century. But ever en related * 


(9 Vid. Lengnich, I. e. 8 5. p. 47. 
(7) Mr. Lengnich confirms this from Sand of „ 


by which the Poles call themſelves in their own language, | 


and imports the deſcendants of the Laſi. See Diſſert. de 

Polonor. Major. & 2, 4, 5 

5 0 Lengnich. Piſſert. de Polonor. Majorib, $4 11. p. 422, 
©q4- 
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him, and his anceſtors, down to Piaſte; is 
fabulous and dark, and many particulars 


notoriouſly falſe. This Piaſte, who is ſup- 


poſed to have been a burgher of Kruſwica in 
the palatinate of Brzeck, was choſen prince 


of Poland about the middle of the ninth 


century (8). Mieciſlaus I. one of his ſuc- 


ceſſors, embraced Chriſtianity, and ſettled it 
in Poland. His ſon Boleſlaus I. aſſumed 
the title of king, though his predeceſſors 


had been ſtiled only dukes of Poland. He 


was ſucceeded by his ſon king Mieceſlaus II. 
with whom his conſort Richeza, living very 
uneaſily, fled with her ſon Caſimir, into 
Germany, which on the king's demiſe, oc- 
caſioned an anarchy. Caſimir was, in the 
interim, become a Benedictine monk; but, 
at the ſollicitation of the Poles, and with 
the pope's permiſſion (9), he laid aſide the 
monaſtic veſture, and took on him the 


(8) His family has flouriſhed in Poland and Silefia above 
800 years ; and, from him, the native kings of Poland are 


+ to this day called Piaſtes. 


9) Which bowever, he would not do, but under the fol- 
lowing odd conditions: 1. Ut de: fingulis capitibus —— 
% quotannis obulus unus in lucernam perpetuo in æde D. 
«© Petri Rome arſuram pendatur, (qui etiamnum S. Petri 
„ nummus dicitur. 2. Ut omnes Poloni rotunda in mo- 
«© rem monachorum tonſura capillorum utantur z—— 3. 
« Feſtis ſolennibus quando ſacta peraguntur, ut finguli 
«« equites faſciam lineam candidam in modum ſtolæ, qua in 
«« ſacris utuntur ſacerdotes, ac diaconi, e collo ſuſpenſam fe+ 
« rant.” Neugebauer, Hifi, Polon. Lib. III. p. 58. 


+41 
govern- 


eb Cana So 
government. His ſon and ſucceſſor Boleſ- 
laus II. having, with his own hand, killed 
Staniſlaus biſhop of Cracow, at the very al- 

tar; and being, for ſuch an act of impiety , 
excommunicated by the pope, was driven 

out of the kingdom, and his brother La- 0. 
diſlaus I. advanced to the throne. This prince 
however contented himſelf with the title 
of duke inſtead of king ; and his ſucceſſors, 
for a conſiderable time after, made uſe of 
no other, yet without any diminution to 

the ſovereignty. For his ſon duke Boleſ- 18. 
laus III. divided Poland and the countries 
belonging to it, among his four ſons, giving 
to Ladiſlaus the eldeſt, Cracow, Siradien, 
Lenciez, Sileſia, and the ſupreme juriſdic- 

tion; to Boleſlaus, the next in age, Mazovia; 

to Mieciſlaus the third, Great Poland; and 
Henry the fourth fon had 'Sendomir. It 
was at the ſame time preſcribed, that the 
eldeſt of the family ſhould hereafter have 
the country and city of Cracow, with a kind 
of ſuperiority above the other dukes. -This 
partition. occaſioned a conteſt between the 
brothers: Ladiſlaus inſtead of acquieſcing 
in it, inſiſted on having the whole; fo 
that his brothers forced him to fly in- 

to Germany. Hereupon Boleſlaus IV. WY 
the ſecond brother, had Cracow and the 
ſupreme government; and Ladiſlaus dying 
in 


* 
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in the interim, he generouſly inveſted his 


175 with Sileſia (10). He was ſucceeded. 
y the third brother Mieciſlaus III. as the 


latter was by Caſimir V. who had been ex- 


cepted out of his father” partition, but now 


1134 


1226. 


received an invitation from the people of 
Cracow, who had dethroned Mieciſlaus. On 
his demiſe it was conferred on his eldeſt ſon 
Leſco, who reduced a part of; Pomerania 


called Pomerell. His ſecond ſon Conrad 


had Maſovia; and he it was who called 


in the Teutonic knights to his aſſiſtance, 


5 the Pagans of Pruſſia; this gave 
e knights an opportunity of ſettling them- 
ſelves in Pruſſia, and at length, they made 
themſelves maſters of the whole country. 
In the interval from king Mieciſlaus I. to 
the thirteenth century, the kings and dukes 
of Poland have acknowledged the ſupreme 
juriſdiction of the German empire, by pay- 


98 yearly tribute (11), which dependency, 


WG) Theſe were Boleflaus, Mieciſlaus, and Conrad, Their 


cendants continued poſſeflors of Sileſia for 500 yeats, and 
became divided i into ſeyeral branches, the laſt of which fail- 
ed in 1675, in the perſon of George Willi iam, duke of Leig- 
nita, Brieg, and Wolau. 

(11) This Conring de Finib. Imp. Germ, Lib. J. cap. 
xviii. p. 309-338, ſhews, by ſeveral teſtimonies from the 
old German hiſtorians. He has been anſwered by Mr. 
Schultz, profeſſor of law at Dantzick, and afterwards at 
Francfort on the Oder, who has publiſhed a quarto, intitled, 
Tractatus Hiſtorico-Politicus de Polonia nun quam tribu- 
taria, Gedani, 1694, 4to. in which he flrangely wreſts the 
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| however, they availed themſelves of the 


troubles under the emperor: Frederic IL. to 


On the demiſe of Leſco duke of Cra- 27, 


cow; inſtead of a regular ſucceſſion, the 
ſupreme power was bandied about be- 


tween the ſevetal lines of the Piaſte fa- 


mily; and during theſe fluctuating times, 
Poland was terribly ravaged by ſwarms of 
Afiatic Tartars. At length, Premiflaus, de- 
ſcended from Mieciſtaus III. being made 
ſovereign of Cracow and Great Poland, was 
crowned king at Gneſen, but not long after 1295. 
murdered. Wenceſlaus king of Bohemia, 
who was before poſſeſſed of Little Poland, 
now aſcended the throne of Great Poland: 
ſtrengthening his poſſeſſion by marrying 
Richſa, the only daughter of king Premiſ- zoo. 
laus, he held it till his death. But at 
length Ladiſlaus LoQec, by his ſingular cou- 305. 
rage, again conſolidated the whole king- 320 
dom; for which he is . ranked among the 
kings of Poland, by the name of Ladiſ- 
paſſages addyced by Conring, and charges the old hiſtorians 
with great uncertai-ty and infidelity, and likewiſe confronts 
them with the Poliſh modern writers. A celebrated litera- 

tor, and of great authority in the hiſtory and policy of Po- 
land, judges far more equitably of the matter. Germanis, 
qui ætate priores, quique illis temportbas, de quibus teſ- 

* timonia perhibent, vixerunt, omnem negare fidem, ſolis 
autem domeſticis ſcriptoribus, qui recentiores, ac incertis 
auctoribus antiqua memorant, credere durum et partium 


** ſtudio obnoxium videtur.” Lengnich. Juf. Publ. R. Pol. 
Lib. II. cap. ii. Fi. p. 55. 
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ſimir II. ſurnamed the Great. With this 
king, to whom Poland owes its laws and 


Courts of juſtice, and the building of many 


1370. 


1331. 


who, however, was afterwards baptized by 


towns and royal ſeats, the Piaſte male line 
failed; and Lewis king of Hungary, his 


| ſiſter's fon, with the previous conſent of 

the ſtates, ' ſucceeded him: On his death, 
the Poles made choice of his younger daugh- 
ter Hedwig for their queen, and married 


her to Jagello, a Pagan duke of Lithuania, 


the name of Ladiſlaus II. This was the 


opportunity which united Lithuania with 
Poland under the title of a great dutchy, 
and proved the means of its being bleſſed 
with the light of the Goſpel. This king 


reduced the princes of Walachia (12), 


17403. 


under the ſovereignty of the kingdom of 
Poland. His ſon and ſucceſſor Ladiſlaus 


III. was choſen king of Hungary on the 


death of Albert II. But this drew him into 
a tertible war with the Turks, and he fell 
in the battle of Varna. The Poles, on this, 
choſe his brother Caſimir III (13). Under 
his reign the Pruſſian ee and towns 


— — deu at that time was part of Walachia, See- 


2 1 had been g reat duke of Lithuania ſince 1440, 
now IE it with Poland under one forervign. | 
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abſegel Want bus, to the crown of Po- ug, 
land, on account of the oppreſſions which 

they ſuffered from the Teutonic order; and 

in the war to which this change of maſters 
gave occaſion, the knights were obliged to 

cede to the king, the Weſtern or preſent - 
Poliſh Pruſſia, and to acknowledge. the fo- 1465, 
vereignty of Poland over the eaſtern part, 
which they were allowed to retain. On his 
death, his eldeſt ſon Ladiſlaus, then king 1493. 
of Hungary, was overlooked; and John Al- 
bert, the ſecond ſon, elected king of Poland; 30 = 
and Alexander the third ſon, was choſen . 
great duke of Lithuania. The latter, on | 
the. deceaſe of the king his brother, was 

advanced to the throne of Poland; and ſince 

that time Lithuania has continually re- 

mained under the ſame ſovereign as Po- 5e. 
land. After his death, his brother Sigiſ- 

mund, the youngeſt of king Caſimir the 

third's ſons, was elected his ſucceſſor. In 

his time Smolenſko was reduced by the. f. 
Ruſſians; on the other hand, a freſh war 
breaking out with the Teutonic order, at 
the peace which terminated it, the ſove- 
reignty of Poland over the eaſtern part of 
Pruſſia, was aſſerted beyond all exception 
e (14). Sigiſmund OT his ſon Bro 1548, 


(14) See above, $ viia, 3 
— Vox. III. 5 9 ſuc- 
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1572. 


1573+ 


13574. 


1575» , 


1591, 


356. 
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ſucceſſor acquiring, as great duke of Lithua- 
nia, a right to Eſthonia and Livonia, poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of them; he obtained at the 


ſame time the feudal ſovereignty over Cour- 


land and Semigallia, which he erected into 


a dutchy. He afterwards brought about 


ſuch an intimate connection between Po- 


land and Lithuania, that both jointly chooſe 
one king, meet in one diet, and enjoy all 


privileges in common. 


The Jagellon male line failing in sigi. 


mund Auguſtus, the next election fell on 


Henry duke of Anjou, brother to Charles 
IX. king of France; but on his brother's 
crown devolving to him, he ſecretly with- 
drew out of Poland, imagining to continue 


at the head of that kingdom, though reſid- 


ing in France. The Poles, however, without 
the leaſt regard to him, proceeded to a freſh 
election, and choſe king Sigiſmund's eldeſt 
daughter Anne, and Stephen Battori, prince 
of Tranſilvania, for queen and king, on con- 


dition that they ſhould marry. King Ste- 


phen governed \with great reputation, and 
obliged the Ruſlians to relinquiſh all their 
poſſeſſions in Livonia. 


Upon his death, which happened in the 


prime of life, the Poles elected Sigit- 


mund III. at that time hereditary prince, 
and . king of Sweden; he being 


by 


by his Laer Catharine, youngeſt daughter 
to Sigiſmund I. related to the Jagellon 
family: but by this accefſion, he loſt the 587. 
crown of Sweden; and the Poles, diſpleaſed 
with his adminiſtration, declined aſſiſting 
him in the recovery of that kingdom. He, 1604. 
however, availed himſelf of the diſtur- 
bances in Ruſſia, taking from them Smo- 6:0. 
lenſko, Severien, and Czernichow ; but 
was not able to compaſs his deſign of placing 
his ſon Ladiſlaus on the throne of that 
empire: and as little did he ſucceed in 
his endeavours to aſſert his ſovereignty over 
Walachia and Moldavia againſt the Turks, 
being obliged to make a full ſurrender of 
thofe provinces to the Grand Seignior. In 10. 
his Swediſh wars againſt Charles IX. and 
Guſtavus Adolphus, he was ſo unſucceſsful, 
that Poland loſt Livonia and a part of Pruſ- - 
fia ; the latter of which, however, his el- 
deſt ſon Ladiſlaus, ſome years after, reco- 
vered. He was ſucceeded by his brother 1633, 
John Caſimir, whoſe whole reign was a 1648. 
continued ſeries of misfortunes. The re- 1633. 
volt of the Coſſacks, the war which this 
brought on with Ruſſia, and the Swediſh 
war, occafioned by the king's renewal of his 
claim to Sweden, proved extremely detri- 
mental to Poland, which was obliged to cede 
the ſovereignty over Ducal Prufſia to the,. 
Q 2 elector 
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elector of Brandenburg, Livonia to the 


crown of Sweden, and to the Ruſſians 
Smolenſko, Severien, Czernichow, the 


Ukraine beyond the Nieper, and Kiow (16), 
Theſe and other croſſes affected the king 
to that degree, that he reſigned the erawn, 


and ended his days in France, as abbot of 


St. Germain. #1 
His ſucceſſor Michael Coribut Wieſnio- 


wietzky, in whoſe promotion tothe throne, 


the gentry had been the chief actors, was 
not much liked by the great men in the 
ſenate ; and a freſh revolt breaking out 
among the Coſſacks, involved him in a war 
with the Turks, which his diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation obliged him to terminate by a very 
diſadyantageous, and even inſulting peace. 
Such a complication of misfortunes ſoon 
put an end to his life. But John Sobieſky, 


who was choſen his ſucceſſor, recovered 


all that had been loſt, and by his defeat 


of the Turkiſh army then beſieging Vi- 


enna, and other ſucceſſes, he acquired a very 


great reputation. The cloſe of his reign, 


however, was ſo diſpleaſing to the Poliſh 
nation that, at the next election, inſtead of 


(15) Kiow, at the thirteen years truce made in 1667, was 
ceded to the Ruſſians only for two years, and was to be re- 
turned on an equivalent given for it; but in the properns 
_ made in 1686, the Poles made an ubſolute urrender 
of it. eis 
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paying any regard to his ſons, one part 
choſe the prince of Conti, and another gave 
their ſuffrages for Frederic Auguſtus eleQor 
of Saxony. But the latter, ſince known by 
the name of Auguſtus II. carried the elec- 1700. 
tion. A wat commenced by him in Livo- 
nia againſt Sweden, was of very bad con- 
ſequence. Charles XII. carrying all before 
him in Poland, got a party to confer the 
crown on Staniſlaus Leſeinſky, palatine of 
Poſen (16); and the Swedes having pe- 
netrated into Saxony, Auguſtus was obliged 
to acknowledge the new king, and make a 
ſolemn renunciation of the crown. But on 17 
the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultawa, Au- 1709. 
guſtus recovered the crown of Poland (17) ; 
and maintained it amidſt all the diſtur- 
bances raiſed by the oppoſite partx. 
On his deceaſe, France found means to 733. 
raiſe a ſtrong party, who declared in favour 
of the late king Staniflaus, whilſt another 
eſpouſed the intereſt of Auguſtus III. fon 
to the deceaſed king, and who, by the aſ- 


* 


(16) It does not appear that Charles XII. Itad, at firſt, 
any intent of dethroning king Kegan, but was put upon 
it in a conference between him and cardinal Radzie Jou ſky. 
Memoires ſur les dernieres Revolutions de Pologne on on juſti- 
fie le Retour du Roy Auguſte, p. 17. 11809 

(17). See the abovementioned Memoires, p. 238, 239, 
where the author ſhews the invalidity of the peace of Alt 
212 relatively to a renunciation of the crown of Po- 
and. | 
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ſiſtance of the Ruſſian army, took poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom, which Staniſlaus was 


obliged to quit. He afterwards renounced 
the Poliſh crown, in conſideration of having 


Lorrain during his life. Under Auguſtus III. 


Poland enjoyed a continual peace. This 
king, having loſt his hereditary Saxon do- 


minions in the war between Auſtria and 


Pruſſia, was obliged, contrary to his cuſtom, 


i reſide in Poland during the laſt ſeven 


1763. 


1764. 


years: upon the peace he was reſtored, but 


died ſoon after at Dreſden; and Staniſlaus 


Auguſtus, count Poniatowſky was, at the 


recommendation of Ruſſia and Pruſſia, una- 


nimoully choſen in his ſtead. * 
| SE c - ft, - - 


bender A poet of the middle ages gives this 10 


the Poles. 


ſcription of the Poles: 


er Gene aſpera cultu, 

Terribilis facie, morum feritate timenda, 
Horrendo violenta ſono, truculenta minaxque, 
Prompta manu, rationis inops, adſueta rapinæ, 
Vix hominum ſe more gerens, horrore ferino 
Sevior, impatiens legum, cupidiſſima cædis, 
Mobilis, inconſtans, acerrima, lubrica, fallax, 


Nec dominis ſervare fidem, nec amare propinquos | 


* nec affectu pietatis docta moveri (99.5 
60 ä Ligerin. Lib. VI. v. 26. 
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But this picture, drawn in ſuch ſtrong co- 
lours, and perhaps overcharged, relates to 
an age, when moſt European people ſtill re- 
tained a great alloy of barbariſm, and, in 
the main features, were pretty much alike. 
Since that time, the former ſavageneſs has 
every where worn off, and the Polanders, 
like other nations, are become more civi- 
lized. The preſent inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Poland are a conflux of ſeveral na- 
tions. Beſides the Aborigines, and the de- 
ſcendants of the Slavi and Wendi, it has 

not only great numbers of German tradeſ- 
men and artificers ſcattered in the towns, but 
whole villages of that nation, who formetly 
came into the country as coloniſts, and have 
brought great advantages to it by their 
kill, induſtry, and labours (18). Trade 
has likewiſe drawn many Armenians into 
Poland; and great numbers of Tartars are 
ſettled in Lithuania (x) : but of foreign in- 
habitants (19), the Jews make by far the 


(18) The Poles owe the introduction of handicrafts and 
arts to the Germans; accordingly. moſt of the Poliſh words 
for tools, and other neceſſaries in common life, are mani» 
feſtly German. Newgebaur, Lib. I. P. XI. 

(x) Cellarius, p. 280. | | 2. 

(19) It was under the reign of Caſimir the Great, that 

ſuch great numbers of Jews fettled in Poland, that prince 
having for his miſtreſs a Jeweſs whoſe name was Eſther, and 
for her ſake he granted ſeveral conſiderable privileges to that 
32 and even allowed the daughters he had by her to be 
rought up in Judaiſm, Dugloſs, Lib. IX. p. 1110. But 
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majority, and ſome parts have whole towns 


of them ( y). All theſe nations differ very 


much in their appearance, manners, and 
cuſtoms. The -proper Poles are of a mid- 
dling ſtature, or rather ſomething tall, 


and well ſhaped, with a freſh countenance 
and very light hair. Both ſexes are ex- 


tremely fond of fine cloaths, and as fickle 


in their faſhions. They are accounted of a 


candid and open temper, void of fraud or 
ill deſign, ſoon angry, and ſoon reconciled. 
They cannot be exceeded in courteſy and 


kindneſs towards foreigners, whoſe man- 


ners they readily adopt, and even imitate 
their way of clothing, which makes them 
ſo, variable and different in their dreſſes. 
They are great admirers of any thing fo- 


reign; and ſo fond of travelling, that 
it often conſumes their whole fortune. 


They love feaſting, and parties of pleaſure, 


which, however, are not without their ad- 


vantages, as frequently bringing about recon- 
ciliations of differences, and creating friend- 
thips; but ſometimes they prove as detri- 
mental, their exceſſes, too common in Poland, 
often giving riſe to implacable enmities. The 


the privileges of the Jews have fince been reduced to the ex- 
erciſe of their religion and uſury. At preſent they are not 
allowed to farm any of the revenues, and beſides, are under 
a heavycapitation-tax. Neugebauer, Lib. I. p. 11, 
(5) Cellarius, p. 26, 27. | 
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commonalty have a very hard time of it, 


meſtic products. The Poles were formerly 


eſteemed a martial people, and the nobility - 
ſtill retain that quality; though the pre- 


ſent long peace has not allowed any oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing their courage, except in 
the inteſtine diſturbances among parties (2): 


* C. XII. 


The Polih language is a daughter of the Language. 


Sclavonian, being common to all the nations 


deſcended from the Slavi; that the Poles, 


Ruſſians, and Bohemians underſtand one 
another, though with ſome difference of 


dialect. It has not, however, hitherto been , 
. duly cultivated and brought to a critical re- 


gularity, which muſt partly be attributed 
to the general uſe of the Latin, not only by 
the learned, but in the law and other in- 
ftraments. Of late, however, it is become 
the object of attention, and every day grow 


ing regular, elegant, and copious (20). 


() Cromer, Lib. I. p. 15, 16. Neugebauer, Lib. I. p. 
11, 12, 13; Cellar. b. 29, 30. 39, 40. 

(20) A proof of this is the late introduction of Poliſh 
plays. M. Bohomeletzky was the firſt author of dramatic 
pieces in his native language. Janotzky Excerp. Polon. Li- 
terature, Vol. I. p. 82. 

The 


and live only from hand to mouth; whereas 
the quality and perſons of wealth, keep a 
ſplendid table, loaded with foreign and do- 
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The Teutonic language is likewiſe very "| 
common, great numbers of Germans being 1 
ſettled in the country, and the trade with Y 


Germany rendering it very neceſſary. The 
Jews likewiſe generally make uſe of the 


High Dutch. In Poliſh Pruſſia, both Ger- 
wan and Poliſh are current (a). 


SECT. XIII. 


Nomber or The number of bab ban in Poland is 
, inbabitants. ſcarce to be determined for want of ac- 
counts and principles on which ſuch a cal- 
culation may be grounded. But that the 
country is not well peopled may be con- 
cluded from the few large and populous 
towns. Beſides, according to the obſerva- 
tion of a celebrated writer and well verſed 
in things of this nature, Poland is overrun 
with vaſt foreſts, fens, and moors ; many 
fertile tracts lie uncultivated ;; farmers, con- 
tractors, projectors, and undertakers, inſtead 
of being the better for what improvements 
they make, are ſure when they have got e 
any thing a little conſiderable, to be mo- t 
leſted and made a prey, if not baniſhed the c 
country ; farther, its fabrics and manufac- | 
tures are very thinly ſown. From theſe and a 
other cauſes the ſaid writer infers that Po- 


ME -- + (© I + mM, my 


(a) Vid. Cromer, Lib. I. p- 11. Nang dne Lib. I. p. 
f IO, 11. Cellar. p. 18. 20. 
| Jed 


bn any / 
land cannot at moſt have above twelve mil- 


lions of inhabitants (); though others make 
them. to exceed twenty millions. 


AR ü 


They conſiſt of three claſſes, the nobi-,, 
lity, the burghers, and peaſants; moſt of ue 
the latter are villains fixed to the eſtates, tans. 
and cannot quit them without permiſſion 
from their lords. The burghers live in the 
towns, and are either traders, artificers, or 
common labourers; the two latter have ge- 
nerally a very hard time of it. | 
The principal claſs is compoſed of the Ni. 
nobility, who alone enjoy any ſhare of the 
ſo much vaunted Poliſh liberty. Hereditary 
nobility is derived only from the father, 
without any regard to the mother's pedi- . 
gree. Several families among the Poliſh 
nobles have the title, of prince and count, 
but with this difference ; ſome deriving it 
from their anceſtors, have this title given them 
even in public records (21); whereas others, 
to whom their titles were granted by the 
emperors, are no! to make uſe of them in 


TY Suſmilche's Diſplay of the Divine. Oeconomy, P. Il. 
85 xx. & 391. 


(21) As the princes Czartoriſky, Sanguſko, Radzivil, Wiſ. 


niowezky, the counts of Tencin; ; but the two laſt familics 
are now extinct. N 


pub- 


/ 
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public records (22). The king of Poland 
himſelf cannot confer theſe honours on any 
ſubject; the nobility would by no means 
allow of it, as a breach of that equality 
-which they ate very zealous for preſerving. 
Their delicacy on this point carried them ſo 
far in 1073, that they who ſhould make 
- uſe of foreign titles and arms were declared 
infamous ; ſo that all the difference of rank 
and honour among the Poliſh nobility ariſes 
from their poſts and not their titles ; and as 
ts a farther token of equality, the nobility term 
a one another brothers. Perſons of rank in- 
deed uſe the like appellation towards thoſe 

who are much their inferiors (c). 
be nobility's privileges are very conſider- 
able, being alone capable of holding great 
employments and of poſſeſſing lands (23), 
| and all ores and minerals in them are their 
= property; beſides being exempt from quar- 
tering ſoldiers. The nobles pay no taxes, 
cuſtoms, and tolls; and their perſons are fo 
reſpected, that no magiſtrate, nor the king 
; Himſelf, can impriſon a nobleman, unleſs 
| legally convicted of a crime; theft, rob- 0 
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(22) As the Offolinkys, Lubomirſkys, Sapiehas, Ja- 0 
blonowſkys, Sulkowſkys, &c. SES 
() Lengnich. Juſ. Publ. R. Pol Lib, III. c. i. & c. it. te 
(23) Some cities, as Cracow, Vilna, Lemberg, Lublin, 
and the large Pruſſian towns, hold the like right. 


bery, 


. POLAND. 

bery, murder, a rape, ſetting fire to a houſe, 
and high treaſon excepted. They can buy 
off manſlaughter, and the law ätſelf makes 
a great difference between putting a noble- 
man and a commoner to death. None but 
a native can enjoy the privileges of nobility; 
ſo that foreigners deſirous of ſuch a diſtinction 
mult apply for naturalization, and this not 
to the king, it being out of his power, but 
to the ſtates aſſembled in diet (24); for 


though the king creates noblemen, the 


power of conferring the privileges of nobi- 
lity the ſtates have reſerved to themſelves. - 


The nobility forfeit their honours by 


trade, handicrafts, or other dealings, and even 
by accepting of any office in the towns (25) 
and by crimes which render the delinquent 
infamous : the diet, however, can rein- 


ſtate him (4). But of all the privileges of 


the nobility, the moſt important unqueſ- 
tionably is their great ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, as will appear from 
the following particulars. 


(24) During the reigns. of the two Saxon kings, many 
German families were naturalized, but the expence was ſuch 
that it is ſaid to have coſt count Bruhl no leſs than a million 
of dollars. Life and Character of Count Bruhl. 


(25) This however muſt be underſtood only of ſmall 


towns, Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. ii. 
(4) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. ii. 


* 
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8 E C T. XV. 
The antient prerogative of Fl kings of 


ent prevogs- Poland was, in ſome meaſure, unlimited: 


tiye. 


many things they did without conſulting the 


great men, and when they condeſcended fo 
far, inſtead of being bound by their opi- 
nion, they determined the affair according 


to their own pleaſure (e). But on the 
failure of the Piaſte male- line, and the abo- 


lition of hereditary right, the prerogative 
became gradually curtailed, and the firſt 


ſtep towards this diminution was taken in 


the reign of king Lewis. Under the fol- 
lowing kings of the Jagellon line, it was 
made a part of the conſtitution, that the 
great men, now, called ſenators, ſhould 


not only be conſulted, but their advice fol- 


lowed. Under king Ladiflaus, the whole 
nobility were ſummoned to the public con- 
ſultations, particularly at the impoſition of 
new taxes: and Caſimir III. ſolemnly pro- 
miſed not to make any new laws, nor order 
a general Poſtpolite, without the conſent of 


the nobility. But it was under the kings John 


Albert and Alexander that the new conſti- 
tution received its completion, a law paſ- 
ſing in 1505, that nothing new ſhould be 


(e) Lengnich, cap. ili. 


Of- 
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ordained without the council of ſtate ang 


the deputies of the nobility; and this was 
the origin of the ſtates of Poland. 


SE CT. XVI. 


Theſe, Co Re are compoſed of the state. 
ſenators and nobility. The former, by 
their civil and eccleſiaſtical employments, $enaors. 
are the king's born counſellors. Among 
theſe are the archbiſhops and biſhops, the 
waywodes, caſtellans, and ſome high of- 

ficers of ſtate. The archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops, of whom I ſhall ſpeak farther in the 
ſequel, take place of all other ſenators. _ 
Next to theſe are the waywodes : theſe, Waywozes, 
from their Latin title Palatinus, appear to 
have been originally court-officers, and, at 
the time when Poland was divided under 
ſeveral princes, each court had a palatine. 
In. war-time they headed the troops, and, 
on this account, were called Waywode, 
i. e. which in the Poliſh language fignifies 
« Commander of an army.” Poland being 
united under one king, waywodes were 
appointed over certain provinces, therefore 
called wojewodzewo, or waywodſhips ; 
for theſe occur later in hiſtory than the 
 waywodes. In theſe they exerciſe the ſu- - 
preme power, and hold courts. The po- 
| | lice 
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lice is likewiſe lodged in their hands ; and 


for theſe ſeveral affairs they appoint de- 


puty waywodes, who muſt be gentlemen, 
natives of Poland, and ſettled in the way- 
wodſhip. On the. nobility's being raiſed, 


in time of war, the waywode leads them 


into the field (g). 

The, caſtellans, who derive their name 
from the Latin word Caſtellum, were for- 
merly governors of the fortified places ; and 


as ſuch managed the crown-lands depen- 


dent on them, and had the adminiſtration 


of juſtice. But theſe functions have long 
ſince been ſuperſeded ; and all that remains 
to them now, befides their votes in the ſe- 


nate, is their title and rank. In war time 
they are the waywode's commiſſary ; and, 


in his abſence, they lead the nobility of the 


waywodſhip tmto the field. The caſtel- 
lans of Cracow, Vilna, and Trock, rank 
with the waywodes, and fit among them; 
and a farther ſingularity is, that — caſtel- 
lan of Cracow takes place of all waywodes, 


and is the firſt counſellor of Hato (26). The 


(e) Lengnich, Lib. III. c. iv. | 

(26) The reaſon of this is unknown, but the caſtellans of 
Vilna and Trock owe their taking place of ſome waywodes 
to their dignities being of a more ancient date than the late 


waywodſhips. On the ſame account the ſtaroſt of Samogi- 


tia has the precedence of ſeveral waywodes. Lengnich, 
Lib. III. cap. vi. \ 


other 
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other e are divided into the Grd TP 


ſecond rank. The former hear the title of 
the waywodſhips, and fit on ſtools in a row 
with the waywodes; but the latter are 
named from the circles, into which the 
way wodſhips are divided, and fit on benches 
behind them (5). 


Some of the principal miniſters and af Miniſters of 
| ficers of the kingdom of Poland, and 3 


great dutchy of Lithuania, who, by rea- 


ſon of their poſts, were about the king's 
perſon, have riſen to be ſenators, ſuch as 


the crown-marſhal, the great-marſhal of 


Lithuania, the crown-chancellor, the great- 


chancellor of. Lithuania, the crown-vice- 


treaſurer of Lithuania, the crown high- 
ſteward, the high - ſteward of Lithuania. 

At the extraordinary diet in 1768, the ge- 
nerals were admitted among the ſenators, 
and the field marſhals to tank next to the 
grand- marſhal of the court, and the lieute- 
nant field marſhals next to the marſhal of 
the court. Their employment is incompa- 
tible with that of a waywode or caſtellan, 


no perſon being to hold two ſenatorial poſts 


0); yet a biſhop may be crown-chancellor 


(5) ) Lengaieh, Lib. III. cap. vii. 
15 Id. Lib. III. cap. viii. 


ll. 


chancellor, the vice- chancellor of Lithua- 
nia, the crown high=treafurer, the high- 
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and crown vice- chancellor, except only the 
archbiſhop of Gneſen, and the biſhops of 
Cracow and Cujavia ; as to the former there 
is indeed a law, by which that poſt is to 
be alternately. filled by a ſpiritual and a tem- 
poral ſenator, and- to be beſtowed at the 
diet (). 

Thus there are five different claſſes! of x 
cCounſellors of ſtate. ' 1. The ſpiritual ſe- 
nators, who are the two archbiſhops of 
| Gneſen and Lemberg, and fifteen biſhops, 
in all ſeventeen; 2. The waywodes and 
thoſe of a like rank, being thirty-eight in 
number; 3. The caſtellans of the firſt rank, 
thirty-three ; ; 4+, Of the ſecond rank, forty- 
nine; 5. The ten miniſters of ſtate, five 
of Poland; and five of Lithuania: thus one 
hundred and forty-ſix perſons compoſe 
the whole body of as ſenators (1). 

In the nobility are included all the gen- 
try bolding immediately of the king, and 
who are not ſenators. Theſe, in every 
waywodſhip, or free- province, chooſe, by 
majority of votes, a certain number of de- 
puties, as their repreſentatives at the diet; 

and who are called Nuncii Terreſtres, or 
, Country- meſſengers. It was is dot till Caſi- 


0 Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. viii. 
(1) Sketch of the Conſtitution of Poland, a German work, 


p. 70. 
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mir III. that the nobility ſent repreſenta- 


tives to the diet. They muſt be ſettled in 


the waywodſhip for which they are choſen; 
and, by an act of the diet in 1736, of the 
Roman ' Catholic" religion x. They receive 


a pecuniary allowance from their eee 
waywodſhips and free countries (m). 

The number of the country meſſengers 
or repreſentatives i is, from nenen 


Little Poland — —— 70 
Great Poland! — — 56 
Lithuania — — . 


Total 180 9. 


3 thoſe of! Pruſlia, the Ane of 
whom is - uncertain (o). The towns were 


formerly ſummoned. to the diet ; but of 


late they have loſt that privilege, excepting 


ſome which ſtill ſend deputies in an inter- 


regnum, or to the confederations, and elec- 


Wee king + as 
s ECT. XVII. 


The Poliſh diet is properly a meeting of Polith diet, 
all the ſenators and country repreſentatives, : 


8 This unjuſt "oa was aboliſhed i in the extracndinary” diet 


of 1768, ſo that at | ms Diſſidents may be choſen repreſen- | 


tatives. 
(m) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. iii. cap. ix. 
() See the Table added to the Sketch of Poland. 
(e) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. ix. 
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to the number of about 430 perſons ; and is 
either ordinary or extraordinary, | beſides 
the occaſional, as at an interregnum, for 


electing and crowning the king, which ſhall 
be farther treated of in the ſequel. 


Ordinary. 


The ordinary diets are ſummoned by the 


king's Univerſalia, nine weeks before their 
meeting, circular letters being ſent to the 


ſenators to receive their opinion on the ſe- 
veral objects of the national deliberations. 
The place and time of the diet were for- 
merly at the king's pleaſure, but they are 
now ſettled by the laws, according to which 
the ordinary diets muſt be held every two 
years, and twice ſucceſſively at Warſaw, 
and the third time at Grodno; a regulation 
founded on the main diviſion of the king- 
dom of Poland. Its continuance is fixed 
to ſix weeks, and its opening to the next 
Monday after Michaelmas, when it is 
uſhered in with maſs and a ſermon, the 
king, the ſenate, and the country-repre- 
ſentatives aſſiſting. After divine ſervice 


the ſenators repair to their hall, and the re- 
preſentatives to their uſual chamber, which 
they call Stuba. The method of buſineſs 


in the diet, is by an ordinance of 1736, re- 
gulated in the following manner. 


1. The country-repreſentatives chooſe their 


the 


eee, | 

the marſhal of the diet (27). Then comes 
on 2. The confirmation or excluſion of thoſe 
repreſentatives whoſe election is conteſted. 
Afterwards, 3. The country repreſentatives, 
with the - marſhal at their head, repair to 
the ſenate-hall, where the king is ſeated 
on his throne: the maſhal addreſſes him 
in a ſpeech, which is anſwered by the 
crown-chancellor. And then, 4. The com- 
pact of election is read; after which the 


repreſentatives are at liberty to offer their 


complaints againſt any violation of it. Af- 
terwards the crown-chancellor, in the 


king's name, lays open the objects of the 
—— which include every political 


concern, as laws, war and peace, alliances, 
finances, the army, trade, police, &c. 
6. Important and ſecret affairs, as de- 


clarations of war, propoſals of peace, and 


alliances, are diſcuſſed by the primate and 


marſhal of the diet, with a committee of 
ſenators; and their ſeveral reſolutions on 
theſe heads are laid up in the archives, till 
circumſtances allow of their being made 
public. 


(27) This choice ſhould be made immediately on the very 
firſt day, and by a majority of votes; but it is often attend- 
ed with ſuch delays, - = the whole fix weeks which the diet 

1s to laſt, are ela before ſo much as a dig is 
made. Lengnich, 15. IV. cap. xi. 
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J. The marſhal of the diet makes a re- 
queſt to the king, that he will be pleaſed 
to diſpoſe of the vacant lands, dignities, 
and employments; and adjourns the: N till 


his requeſt is executed. 


8. The counſellors of 2 give their 


votes on the objects of the deliberations. 


9. The great chancellor nominates three 
deputies of the ſenate, for drawing up the 


new laws and acts of the diet. 


10. He likewiſe appoints a commiſſion 
of counſellors of ſtate, for examining the ac- 
counts of the high-treaſurer and maſter of 


the ordnance. 


11. The envoys give an account of their 


negociations, and at the ſame time deliver 


their papers into the king's hands. 
12. The agents for the armies deliver 


their repreſentations and petitions to the two 


chancellors. All this being gone through: 
13. The country repreſentatives return to 
their chamber ; and 
14. Take into conſideration the king's 


propoſals, and what new laws are intended. 


In 24 interim : 


The diet-courts are held by the king | 
a the ſenate, jointly with bs of the 


country repreſentatives. Laſtly, the mar- 
ſhal of the diet having, in the chamber 


of repreſentatives, enlarged on all the ob- 


jects 
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and reſigns his office. Afterwards, 


16. He again, at the head of the coun- 


try repreſentatives, attends the king in the 


ſenate- hall, which is called the re- aſſembly 
of the country repreſentatives with the 
ſenate, and muſt be done five days before 
the breaking up of the diet; though this 


term is not always obſerved. Here he reads 


over the reſolutions of the repreſentatives 
(28); and if approved of both by them and 


the ſenate (29), they become laws, and are 


called Conſtitutions. Hereupon a number 
of ſenators are nominated to attend the 
king's perſon till the next ordinary diet; and 


the decrees of the diet- court are read over. 
Laſtly, the marſhal of the diet anſwers the 


king in another ſpeech, congratulating him 
on the happy iſſue of the diet: hereupon 


the king, attended by the ſtates, repairs to 


the cathedral, where Te Deum is ſung. 


and the diet breaks up (2). This is like- 


wiſe done on a happy concluſion of the 


diet, which, however, is very ſeldom the 


(28) If this continues till night, as it often happens, no 


candles are to be brought! in but for the marſhal of the diet 


who reads the reſolutions. Lengnich, Lib. IV: cap. ii. 

(29) Every repreſentative having a right to oppoſe what 
| rf: had before aſſented to in the chamber of . e 
idem. 


(2 Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. ii. 5 
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eaſe, for every act of the diet muſt be ap- 
proved of with ſuch unanimity, that the 


of poſition of one fingle perſon quaſhes what 
had been approved by the whole aſſembly. 


Now ſuch an oppoſition. is very common 
and declared in theſe words: Nie Mafz 


Zgoda, not content; Nie Pozwalam, I 
don't allow of it (7) :” the privileges of the 


country repreſentatives are particularly great 
in this reſpe&, that all the determinations 


of the diet depend on their unanimous 
conſent ; for which the chamber of repre- 
ſentatives is called Officina Legum (s). | 
The king had formerly a greater autho- 
rity in the diets ; and when any of his pro- 
poſals miſcarried, it was owing to the joint 


and loud oppoſition of moſt of the repreſen- 


tatives and many of | the. ſenators (7): but 
this oppoſition, which was formerly a right 
of appertenance only to a few, every one 
bas in time come to afſume, and moft 


abuſively; ſuch a fingle opponent not only 


putting a ſtop. to the proceedings of the 
diet, but by his contradiction, if he quits 
the town where the diet is held, renders it 
invalid or diflolved. The firſt inſtance of 
this was in 1652, when Siczinſky, e 


(r) Sketch of the Conſtitution of uns, p- 121. 
(s) Lengnich, Lib. IV. e. ii. 


) Ibid. Lib. 111, c. ix, 
| tative 
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tative of the diſtrict of Upitz in Lithuania, 
left the diet on declaring his diſſent, Tho 
this procedure was at that time-exclaimed 
againſt by the ſtates, it has proved fo far a 
precedent, that, after many of the like in- 
ſtances, the right of a ſingle oppoſition in 
1718, received the ſanction of the law (2); 


and under the former government there 


was ſcarce a diet which did not break up 


tumultuouſly ( 30). The oppoſition of = 


ſingle repreſentative is of force at all times, 
and in all places, before and after the choice 
of a marſhal; in the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the cloſe of the diet; in the 
ſenateand in the chamber of repreſentatives, 
before and after the re- aſſembly with the 
fenate ; and the conſequence of his depar- 
ture from the place where the diet is held, 
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is that all the former reſolutions become 


yoig (x). 


Though the Senators have an equal right 


of oppoſing any reſolutions and interrupting 


the proceedings of the diet, there is not a 
ſingle inſtance of any ſenator having cauſed 
a diflolution. This being a very unpopu- 
lar and even irritating ſtep, they leave it to 


| (a) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. IX. | 
(30) The primate at the opening of a diet on the 10th of 
May 1764, declared in his ſpeech on that occaſion, that in 
ſeventy-four years, only one diet had ſet its due time. 
+) — Lib. IV. cap. ii. 6 
the 
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nary diets, 
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always their creatures, they eaſily bring 
about what they themſelves do not care to 


be ſeen in (5). 


The diet may likewiſe, by common con- 
ſent, be prorogued on account of the mul- 
titude of affairs; but in theſe caſes the re- 
ſolutions which have paſſed remain va- 


SECT. XVII. 


The diets ſummoned by the king, with 
the conſent of the ſenators, out of the uſual 
time, are called extraordinary diets. They 
are ſo far different from the ordinary, as 
generally laſting only a fortnight, or three 


weeks; neither are all the uſual ceremonies 


obſerved at them ; and, by an ordinance of 
1726, they are never to be held but on the 
moſt urgent occaſions (a). 


SE C T. XIX. 


Previous to both the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary national diets, are held the country- 
diets, that is, the meetings of the nobility 
and gentry in the palatinates and the free 
countries. Theſe are held i in n purſuance of 


600 Lb, Lib, Iv. cap. ii. 
(z) Id. Ibid. cap. i 
(a) Id. Ibid- cap. i. 
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* king s Univerſalia, in order to take into 
conſideration the objects of the approaching 
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diet, to chuſe repreſentatives, and give them 


their credentials and inſtructions (3). N 
If the national diet has ended peaceably, 
another provincial diet is held, under the 
denomination of the Report- diet, the re- 
preſentatives making a report to their con- 


ſtituents of what has been tranſacted in the 


national diet. The day of this meeting is 
at preſent appointed by the king and ſe- 


nate, whereas the country-repreſentatives | 


-uſed to ſettle this themſelves at the national 
To OT 


Other provincial diets are likewiſe held 


annually, for appointing deputies to the up- 
per tribunals of the kingdom and the great 


dutchy; and likewiſe for adjuſting the par- 


ticular concerns of the nobility in the pa- 
latinates. Theſe are ordinary provincial 


diets; the extraordinary is that called by 


the palatine on the vacancy of an office, to 
chuſe four candidates who are laid before 


the king for his nomination of the ſucceſ- 


ſor (4). 


(2) Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. ii. 
(e) Id. Ibid. cap. iii. 
(4) Sketch of the Conſtitution of Poland, p. 142. 
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W At the concluſion ol 2 diet, before the 
a of ſenators ſeparate, the king holds a Senatus 
Concilium ; which, however, is not a mat- 


ter of indiſpenſable obligation. The high 
chancellor fignifies to them, in circular 
letters, the ſubject of the intended delibera- 


tions, and the meeting is held in the ſenate 
hall, the king fitting as preſident on his 
throne. If the diet has been brought to 
an amicable concluſion, they take into con- 


fideration the execution of the acts of the 


diet, the ſending of envoys on ſmall affairs, 
the preſerving a good underſtanding with 
foreign powers, the repair of public edi- 
fices, and the like, which do not belong to 
the diet. If the diet has been diſſolved by 


oppoſition, the council confiders whether 


to call an extraordinary, or wait the next 


ordinary meeting ; and how, in the mean 
time, to preſerve the public tranquillity. 
On ſome occaſions extraordinary aſſemblies 
of the council have been held, and theſe 
are entirely at the king's pleaſure. Their 


form and method of proceeding is the ſame 


as in the ordinary meetings ; the reſolutions 
of both depending on the majority of votes, 


which, however, have not a legiſlative force 
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till approved by the ſtates aſſembled at we 
diet (e). | 
In dangerous junRures, the council of 
ſtate may meet, in the king's abſence, and 
even yer, pore into the wy $ ee 


ings (Y) 
SECT. XXI. 


Theſe, and all the other n Public aſs 
meetings. take place in peaceable times; burt 
in any civil commotions and threatening cir- | 4 
cumſtances, endeavours are uſed for quell- 3 
ing the diſorders by armed aſſemblies, calls 
ed Confederationes, formed either by all 

the ſtates of the kingdom, or by 3 pa- ; 
latinates, or by the nobility and gentrys, 
and this either in an interregnum after the. 
king's demiſe, or | whilſt he is being, and. 
either for bim or againſt him (g). . Theſe. 
confederacies, which have been frequent. in 
Poland, ſhew the conſtitution to be funda- 
mentally defective; as for the removal of 
one evil, another no leſs muſt be employed. 
The confederacies are ſigned and ſworn to 
by all the confederates, who elect a mar- 
ſha] and council for the -pEryation. of * 


(e) Fewer A Lib. IV. 6. iv. 


\ (F) Ibid. Lib. II. cap. xii. 5 vi. p. 338. 339. 
(2) nee, Diſſert. de Polonor. Confoederat. $ xi. | 
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der amidſt theſe diſorders (5). A gene- 
ral aſſociation being formed in the time of 
an interregnum, the whole commonwealth 


reſts on it. It determines war and peace, 


makes laws, and conducts the moſt weighty 
affairs of government, proceeding by ma- 
jority of votes, without any regard to a 
ſingle diſſident (i). The confederacies of 
palatinates, in oppoſition to others, are 


little leſs than an inteſtine war (4). The 


like may be ſaid of the aſſociations of the 


nobility, ſometimes formed againſt the 
king and the ſenate, and commonly called 
Rokoſz, though they might more properly 
be called Inſurrections (). The confede- 


racies of the army differ from all the fore- 


going, and formerly were ſet on foot when 
not duly paid; the conſequences were, 
that the ſoldiery renounced all obedience to 
their commanders, electing others under 
the title of marſhals and counſellors, im- 
poſing taxes and ' provincial contributions, 
and living at diſcretion (n). But ſince the 
1 1717. when a o fund was s ſettled 


6) Id. ibid. F xviii. xxi. xxvii. er let Publ. R. . Pol, Lib. 


IV. cap. v. $ 3, 15.1 P. 391, 
(i) Lee d. 

Jur. Publ. R. Polon. Lib. IV. cap. v. $ 4- p. 392. 
(4) Id. de Polon. Confoeder. nenn. 
(7) Ibid. & xxx. - xxxvi. 


* Ibid. § xli, 


for 


3 N 
Polon. Contbades. § xvi. xvii. et in 


e _ 


* 


19 VAN Da ee 
for- the payment of the troops, no ſuch 
1 have been heard of * 


8 E Cc T: XXII. 
When the confederates ſeparate, the ma- Aﬀembly of 


| nigeitent of /public affairs is committed bo el. 
a council of ſenators and repreſentatives, | 
called Walna Rada. It is held in the 
chamber of the" Tepreſbnteatvel without 
the cuſtomary formalities, and proceeds by 
majority of votes. Sometimes ſuch a great Fi 
council is made a diet; as a great diet, on 
ſome diſſolutions, has been turned into a 
great council: likewiſe, if no public con- 
federacy be on foot, the ſtates at the 1 e 


= e, a mou council 0e). 
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The king, in the moſt weighty concerns — 
of the kingdom and government, as war or n 
peace, important embaſſies, taxes, the coin, 
laws, judicial ſentences, deciſion of quarrels 
occaſioned by difference of religions, is to 
conform to the will of the ſtates (p). In leſs 
important affairs, he governs jointly with 
the council of ſtate ; and with them can 


A. 
(#) Sketch of the Conſtitution of Poland, p. 137, 138. 
(e) Lengnich de Polon. Confoeder. & xxii.—xxv. et in I. P. 

R. Pol, Lib. IV. cap. v. & ix.—xi. p- 396, 397. 
(2) Id, * IV. cap. ui, Li. ti. p. 398, 399. 


Con- 
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convene ordinary and extraordinary meet- 
ings ()- A certain number of coun- 
ſellors of ſtate are appointed to reſide con- 


tinually at his court, and about his per- 


are an archbiſhop, or biſhop, a pal 


ſag, Theſe, beſides the miniſters of ſtate, 
atine 
and two caſtellans ; without whoſe conſent 
(yet a majority of votes ſuffices) he can do 
nothing of any conſequence :' all which 
ſhews the prerogative to be very circum- 
ſcribed. 'Yet is the king, not without ſome 
diſtinguiſhed rights, which give no ſmall 


weight to dignity. He has the diſpoſal of 


all civil and eccleſiaſtical honours, poſts, and 
employments (31), likewiſe of the. crown- 
lands (32); agteeably, however, to the 
laws of the kingdom (33). He confirms 
former privileges, and grants new (34); he 


can likewiſe confer * on natives and 


4 
(7) Sketch, 4 20. | 


( Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. xi. p. 343347. 
(32) With a few 2 as of the way wodes of Po- 


| lock and Witepſk J Lithuania, together with the ſtaroſt of 


Samogitia, who ar* choſen | by the nobility in thofe countries. 
Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. xi. For the exceptions in the diſ- 
Poſa of eccleſiaſtical employments, ſee & 4114. 

(32) What this implies, ſee 9 82. | 

(33) See Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. xi. where vvery thing 
remarkable concerning the perſons, offices, and even em- 
ployments, and the manner of Ig them, is adduced 
from the laws, 

(34) When not contrary to the common laws of Poland 
and Lithuania, or detrimental to a third Oe. Lengaichs 
_ Il. cap. xii. 


foreigners, 


Pr 


r 
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| 50 (35), and create the latter batons, 6, 
counts, &c. the laws are promulgated and : 
the courts held in his name (s) ; and when 

in the army, he is commander in chief (7). | 

the king 8 foreign privileges i is like» i 

wile this, that, at certain times, he can re- 
commend a perſon to be made a cardinal, 
and-may nominate a cardinal at Rome, as 
cardinal protector of the Poliſh nation (36). 2 
Among the obligations which the king obiignion; — +} 
is under, the principal is, to govern the 4 
kingdom by law, and maintain the rights 

and freedoms of the ſtates grounded 2 

80 ſtrongly is he bound to this, that on a 

breach of it, the ſubjects are diſcharged 

from their allegiance (x). Farther, he muſt 

be of the Roman Catholic religion (5). - (0 
hold the throne during his life (37), and 

nat appoint any of his children his ſucceſſor, 
PRES: of inheritance (S). 0 


35) Without, however, any Fd in the ri kts of the 
Poli K nobility, the ſtates having reſerved this to themſelves. 


5 eee Lib. IL cap. xi N 

o 1) Id. Lib. IE. c. ag 5.33934 

1 128 This muſt, however, be done with the knowledge 
. and advice of the fen nators. a 


(x) Lengnich, Li 4 i cap. xiii. 
(3) 1d. Lib: II. cap. io. 


ng . (37) He is not ſo much as to ak a propaſl of reſigning 
- vernment. Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. i | 
x i) See I compact at 2 election of Auguſtus 1. in 
h, „ | 
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This, however, was, in former times, 
daten. fo far cuſtomary, that even Boleſlaus III. 


made a partition of the provinces among 


his ſons, as if his own patrimonial eſtate, 


And the hereditary ſucceſſion continued till 


the extinction of the Piaſte male line, with 


ſome few exceptions in turbulent times (2). 
But king Caſimir the Great, the laſt of that 
line, intending to beſtow the crown on a fo- 


reigner, viz. Lewis, prince of Hungary, ſon 


to his ſiſter Elizabeth, applied to the great 


men for their conſent, which was neceſſary, 


as preferring him to the dukes of Maſovia 
and Sileſia, who had a collateral right. 
Thus Lewis became his ſucceſſor, and be- 
fore his death, prevailed with the ſtates to 
take the oath of fidelity to Sigiſmund, mar- 
quiſs of Brandenburg, at that time newly 


married to his eldeſt daughter Maria; how- 


ever, on his refuſal to comply with the 


conditions propoſed to him, they abandoned 


him, anddeclared Hedwig's youngeſt daugh- 


ter, their queen. Jagellon duke of Lithua- 
nia, marrying her, was made king, by the 


title of Ladiſlaus II. and the ſtates pro- 


miſed him to accept of one of his two ſons 


(a) See Profeſſor Joachin's Treatiſe on the Origin of the 
Right of „ in Poland; a German work, 


for 
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4 for- 4 whom they ſhould Nane moſt 


capable. Accordingly the elder, Ladiſlaus, 
ſucceeded him at the age of ten years, and 


he, dying without heirs, was ſucceeded by his 


brother Caſimir III. After him the throne 


ſucceſſively devolved to his three ſons John 


Albert, Alexander, and Sigiſmund. Sigiſ- 
mund Auguſtus, ſon to the latter, was pro- 


claimed king in 1579, when only ten years 


of age, and crowned the enſuing year, with 
a proviſo, that he ſhould not take on him 
the government till his father's death. 

Thus, in the time of theſe kings of the Ja- 
gellon family, there was no ſuch election as 
at preſent: what the hiſtorians call an elec- 


tion, being only a declaration of the great 


men and the nobility, previous to the new 
king's taking on him the government. 
Here is a manifeſt mixture of hereditary 


right with the election, and the kings of 


the Jagellon line, laid ſuch ſtreſs on it as 
in public inſtruments to ſtile themſelves 
heirs of the kingdom of Poland; but after 
the death of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, this was 
ſuppreſſed by a formal law (5). 

The death of Sigiſmund, che laſtof the reign- 
ing family, gave occaſion to the firſt formal 
election of a king, which went in favour of 


(5) Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. RE Ree 
| S 2 _ Henry 
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| Henry of Anjou. And now a law was. made 


that the king ſhould not nominate a ſucceſ- 
ſor; nor a day of election; but that on the de- 


ceaſe of the king the ſtates ſhould for ever 
have the right of a free election (c): and 
John Caſimir propoſing the election of a 
ſucceſſor to the diet of 1661, raiſed ſuch a 


ferment as broke out into a civil war, till 
the right of a free election was confirmed 


by a new law (4). 


SE CT. V. 
As no ſucceſſor is to be named during 
the king's life, his demiſe muſt neceſſarily 


cauſe an interregnutn ; during which the 


ſovereignty is repreſented by the archbiſhop 


of Gneſna, as primate of Poland and Li- 


thuania ; and in his abſence, by the biſhop 


where he acts as preſident, and likewiſe 


in the council of ſtate ; he acquaints the 


ſtates with any affairs of importance then 
occurring, he himſelf conducting the ſmal- 


ler; in fine, he is to omit nothing tending 
to the good of the commonwealth. On the 
death of the 295 all the courts of juſtice 


© Lenpnich, Lib. II. c. ii. 
(% Ib. Lib. II. c. ii. 


ate 
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are ſhut; but they are replaced by tempo- 
rary courts called Capturgerichte (e). 


SE CT. XXVI. 


The firſt diet after the king's death is Convoes- - 
called the convocation-diet (38). The 


forms of proceeding are the ſame as in the 
ordinary diets, except the primate's fitting as 
preſident. Here the time and place for 
electing the king, and every other particu- 
lar for the due performance of that im- 
portant ceremony (39), and for the common 
ſafety, are ſettled. To the acts of this diet, 
which are termed Confederationes, or Cap- 
turs, all the ſenators, together with the 
marſhal of the diet and the repreſentatives, 
ſet their hands (40). In the year 1696, the 
convocation-diet was diſſolved, of which, 
till then, there had not been one inſtance. 
The acts made in it, however, remained 
() Lengnich. Lib. II. c. iii.. 1 

(38) The firſt convocation diet was held at Warſaw in 


1 th on the death of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, which has been 
obſerved eyer ſince. „ : 
(39) Concerning the perſons of the candidates; it was 
enacted at the convocation-diet in 1696, that all Piaſtes, or 
native candidates, ſhould be excluded; whereas in 1733, 4 
contrary act paſſed, that none but a native Pole or Piaſte, 
Mould be capable of being choſen, Lengnich. Hiſt. Polon, 
p. 278, B74: 6 | „ eee 1 
(40) Likewiſe by ſome towns, who are privileged to be 
Preſent at the election-diet; though, this is but a mere for- 
mality, no regard being paid to them in the main affair, 
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in full force, and the time and place for 
the election- diet were like wiſe appointed (). 


8 E CT. XXVII. 
The interval between the convocation and 


the election- diet is not fixed, as depending 
on circumſtances; there muſt, however, 


be time for the country diets to meet. The 


election- diet is held in a plain not far from 


Warſaw, and near Wola, a village on the 
Viſtula. The electors are the ſenators, and 


nobility ; the latter not only ſend repreſen- 


tatives, but eyery nobleman or gentleman, 
if he pleaſes, may be preſent in perſon, 
which firſt took place at the election of king 
Henry (41). The crown quarter-maſter- 


general pitches the election- camp, accord- 


ing to the rank of the palatinates, and the 
place of election is ſurrounded with a ram- 
part and ditches ;' it has likewiſe three 
gates, towards the eaſt for Great Poland, 


towards the ſouth for Leſſer Poland, and 


the third towards the weſt for Lithuania. 
In the centre is erected for the ſenate a large 
canvas booth, with a boarded roof, by the 


J Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. iii. 
(41) Some cities, as Cracow, Poſen, Vilna, Lemberg, and 
Warſaw, likewiſe ſend repreſentatiyes to the election; a pri- 
0 s to Thorn, Elbing, and Dant- 
ick, tnough, fince the cle&tion of John Caſimir, they have 
declined ubng it, Lengnich, Lib, II. cap. iv. PRs, 
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Poles 99 Szopa. Without it he coun- 
try repreſentatives aſſemble, in a place called 
Kola, (a circle); but the nobility and gen- 
try, are to continue in the camp, in the places 
aſſigned to each palatinate; for they have 
only a vote; and the ſenators and repreſenta- 
tives alone are preſent at the preliminary de- 


liberations. On the day of the diet's meet- 


ing, the pope's nuncio, or the archbiſhop 
of Gneſna, celebrates maſs, in the cathe- 


dral of Warſaw, and a biſhop preaches the 


ſermon; after which the audience repair to 
the place of election, where the nobility 
firſt chuſe their marſhal, which, though 
done by a majority of votes, is often made 
2 long winded buſineſs. The marſhal muſt 


> ſwear that he will deliver the inſtrument of 


election to him only, who ſhall be choſen 
by the unanimous ſufftages of all and every 
| particular perſon. On. this, the marſhal, 
at the head of the repreſentatives, repairs 


to the ſenate in the Szopa, and the primate 


then makes a motion for drawing up the 
compact of election, for aboliſhing any ex- 


orbitantia (42), and providing for the ſe- 


curity of the camp. While theſe ſeveral 
objects are 1n agitation, the ſenate gives 


(42) This word ſignifies all general and private griev- 
ances occaſioned by violations of the law, and to be redreſſed 
n y to the election, but that is ſeldom the caſe. 
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audience to foreign ambaſfadors recom 
mending candidates, and offering certain 
conditions on their behalf; for the candi- 
dates themſelves muſt not be preſent, and 
even the natives ſend their agents. The 
primate then proclaims the candidates, that 
the nobility may proceed to the election. 
The election diet, in the year 1632, was 
fixed to ſix weeks, but this ſpace being 
frequently waſted in diſputes, it is ſome- 
times lengthened till the premiſes being laid 
aſide, the election day is ſettled. The elec- 
tion diet is compoſed of the ſenators and the 


repreſentatives, who meet in the Kola, 


whilſt the nobility and gentry wait on horſe- 
back in the places aſſigned to their reſpec- 


tive wiywodſhips, till the time of giving 


their votes. The primate harangues the 
ſtates, and after naming the competitors, 
_ recommends to the aſſembly, to enter on 
the election, and concludes with ſing- 
ing Veni Creator Spiritus on his knees, 
in which all the aſſembly join, in the 
like poſture. The ſenators and repreſen- 
tatives then return to the nobility, all in 
| their reſpective palatinates, and recommend 
to them that candidate whoſe intereſt they 


eſpouſe. The primate, and the marſhal of 
the diet alone remaining in the Kola, wait-- 


ing the conſequence of the election. The 
| A mar- 
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marſhal collects the votes; and, if unani- 


mous, the primate rides round the Kola 


and aſks the by-ſtanders three times, whe- 


ther they have all choſen the king unani- 


mouſly. This being anſwered by an uni- 
verſal ſhout, and no contradiction offered, 
he proclaims the king, which is likewiſe 


done by the marſhals of Poland and Lithu- 


ania; and the crown grand-marſhal re- 


peats the proclamation at the three gates 


of the Kola. But inſtead of ſo tranquil and 
unamimous an election, the king is often 


proclaimed without this univerſal agree- 


ment, and ſometimes the diet has been 


ſplit into two parties, each chuſing a king 


(43). After the election, they return to 


Warſaw, where Te Deum is ſung in the ca- 
thedral; then the compact of election be- 
ing drawn up by a committee of ſenators 


and repreſentatives the agents or envoys 
of the abſent king, aſſent to it, and ſwear 


to its obſervance. If the new king be pre- 


ſent, he himſelf does ſo, and thereupon 


receives the inſtrument of election, which 


is written in Latin. If a. foreigner be 
choſen, an embaſſy is ſent to invite him 


(43) As in 1575, when Stephen Bathori and the emperor 
Maximilian II. were choſen; and in 1587, in the caſe of 
Sigiſmund [TI. and archduke Maximilian ; in 1697, that of 
Auguſtus II. and the prince of Conti; and in 1733, in the 
double election of Staniſlaus and Auguſtus III. 
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into the kingdom, and adminiſter the oath 
of election; ; on which the inſtrument 


of election is delivered to him. The pti- 


mate continues inveſted with the govern- 


ment, till the coronation of the new king, 


who, in the mean time, tiles himſelf 


King Elect C). 


x e XXVII. | 
Thus the king's actual government com- 


| ber die. mences only from his coronation. The 


day is appointed by the ſtates at the elec- 
tion-diet, and is three or four months, and 


ſometimes more, after the election. Cra- 
cow uſed to be the place, but the laſt 
Was performed at Warſaw. The funeral 


of the late king muſt precede the corona- 


tion, and the new king be preſent at it, 
The day after, purſuant to an ancient cuſ- 


tom, he goes on foot, to the church of St. 


Staniſlaus in the ſuburbs. - On the follow- 


ing day, having taken the uſual oath, he is 
anointed and crowned in the palace church 
of the ſame faint, by the archbiſhop of 
Gneſen, and in his abſence, commonly 
by the biſhop of Cujavia, the ſenators and 
repreſentatives aſſiſting. On the third day 
after, the coronation- diet opens, according 
to the previous ordinance of the election- 


(e Lengnich, Lib. II. Cap. iy. 


diet. 


PO LAN B. 

diet. Here the king confirms by charter, 
the rights of the kingdom of Poland, of the 
great duchy of Lithuania, and all their ap- 
purtenances; and in a Latin circular letter 
notifies his election and coronation; at the 
ſame time ordering all the courts of juſ- 


tice, which: during the interregnum had 


been ſhut, to return to buſineſs. The pri- 
mate hereupon gives an account of his ad- 


miniſtration in the interregnum, which is 


ſometimes approved of, and ſometimes un- 
dergoes a cenſure. When the election has 
been attended with conteſts, ſo as to pro- 


duce diſturbances, the coronation-diet is 


ſucceeded by a pacifiation and exorbitan- 
tia-diet (5). 4: ente 


SE 
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The king, at his coronation, ſwears a ſe- z1eaion 


cond time to obſerve the election compact, aud abe 


by the Poles called Pacta Conventa, and“ 


farther confirms it at the coronation- diet (i). 
This is the primary law, to which he is 


bound (44): The election compacts are 


(4) Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. v. 

(i) Id. p. 187, 201. | 

(44) The term Pacta Conventa dates its origin from the 
election of king Henry, when the firſt written compact was 
made with be Gl, They contain, befides a preſcript for 
the new king, the conditions which he has taken for himſelf 
to perform for the good of the republick ; and fince Henry's 
 fime this has been obſerved by all the ſucceeding princes, 


always 
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always incorporated with the Conſtitu- 


tiones (45), i. e. ordinances of the diets, 
which are laws of the kingdom, as far ag 
relating to polity. and public affairs. But 
the laws having left many things unde. 
cided, in theſe caſes, cuſtom or preſcription 
are the guide, and equally valid with the 
law (4). Among theſe are the procedures 
at the election of a king, concerning which 
no ordinance has hitherto been iflued (J), 


8. E OH. XXX... 
Refieions The Poles characterize their conſtitution 
M form oft theſe words, . Penes regem eſt majeſ- 
get” tas, penes ſenatum autoritas, penes or- 
« dinem equeſtrem libertas (n). This 
has induced ſome writers to make three 


except king Michael. The Pacta Conventa, from being 
couched originally in Latin, and before the election, have for 
ſome time paſt been made out in Poliſh, and not till the elec- 
tion is over. Lengnich, Lib. I. cap. iii. 
(As) This name came in uſe under Sigifmund Auguſtus, 
old name was Statuta; ſince which time they have like- 
wiſe been drawn up in the Poliſh language, whereas the Sta- 
tuta are in Latin. The Patres Piarum Scholarum at Warſaw, 
have made a collechion of both the Statuta and Conſtitu- 
tiones, and publiſhed then in ſix folio volumes, the laſt of 
which appeared in 1739, Lengnich, Lib. I. cap. ii. It is 
farther to be obſerved, that the laws made in diets aſſembled 
under the king, are called Conſtitutiones; whereas thoſe 
made by the ſtates, during an interregum, are diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Confederationes and Ordinationes. Leng- 
nich, Lib. II. cap. xii. | 11. Ski 
(te) Lengnich, Lib. I. c. vi. tot. 
() Id. Lib. II. cap. iv & i. p. 90. 
() Skeich, &c. p. 59. 
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ſtates in \ Poland, and the king the firſt 3; a 
diviſion, however, agreeing as little with the 


dignity of the king, as with the laws of the 


kingdom, which mention only two ſtates, 
the ſenate and the nobility*. Long and ge- 
neral uſe, however, has introduced, both 


among foreigners and natives, this expreſſion 


of “ The King and the Republic of Po- 


« land;” and this ſeems beſt to quadrate 
with the preſent government of the king- 
dom, which, in reality, is neither more 
nor leſs than an ariſtocratical free ſtate ; for 
it is in the nobility that the whole autho- 
rity is lodged; the ſenators, both ſpiritual 


and temporal, are all nobles, and muft be 
nominated from the body of the nobility. 
Thus the nobility repreſent the whole re- 


public ; and if the king be its head, it 1s, 


only with ſuch power as the nobility have 
wid pleaſed to leave him, and this, they 

have now reduced within very narrow li- 
mits. Such is the balance between the 
nobility and the king: and relatively to 
the other inhabitants, it is ſtill more un- 
equal; the nobility, with the legiſlative 
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power in their hands, have appropriated to 


chemſelves immunities and privileges of all 


3 The law has, by the ems diet in 1768, made 
expreſs mention of three ſtates, the king, the RP and the 
nobility, 


2 | | kinds, 


/ 
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kinds, and ſome privileges of very great 
importance, or rather exorbitant, and with 


a total excluſion of all who are not of their 


order. Honours, poſts, wealth, are their 
portion ; whilſt the people groan under 
taxes, contributions, and indigence. With 
What contempt and imperiouſneſs are the 
artificers treated ! and as for the country 
people, they may be ſaid to live in a de- 
plorable ſlavery, their property, and, in 
ſome meaſure, their very lives, depending on 
the good pleaſure of their lords (46). How 
wretched and iniquitous is a form of go- 
vernment, which gives up the greater part 
of the inhabitants, as it were, a prey to the 
few, without any protecting rights! All 
inhabitants of a ſtate form one body ; and if 
all its members cannot enjoy the like ad- 
vantages, yet have all an equal claim to 
the protection of the laws, againſt violence 


and oppreſſion. Poland ſeems to have no 


ſuch laws for the poor, or at leaſt, they lie 


(46) Let us hear a royal author, who was well acquaint- 
ed with Poland; je ne puis ſans horreur,” ſays he, 
« rapeller ici cette loi qui n'impoſe qu'une amende de quinze 


Francs à tout gentilhomme qui aura tie un payſan, C'eſt 
« ace prix qu'on ſe rachete dans notre nation des rigueurs 
« de la juſtice.” —< La Pologne eſt le ſeul pays où la popu- 
« lace ſoit comme dechüe de tous le droits de Phumanite.” 
La Voix Libre du Citoyen, ou Obſervat. ſur le Gouvernem. 


de Pologne, p. 235. 
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dormant, without being made any uſe of (0). 


This is a very great defect in the Poliſh 
conſtitution; and another no leſs, is the 
ſingularity of their diets, which is of ſuch a 
nature, that it can ſcarce be expected they 
can take any effect; yet the nobility eſteem 
it as the ſeal and ſtrength of their freedom. 


Every reſolution of the diet muſt be voted 


unanimouſly, ſo that one opponent member 
annuls all the preceding reſolutions (). But 
is ſuch an unanimity ſuppoſed to be among 


| ſo great a number! p the bare poſſibility of i it 


would require that each member of the 
public councils be a perſon of extraordinary 
virtue ; that all be animated with the like 
patriotic zeal for the public good ; and that 
the moſt perfect harmony prevail among . 
them. In Poland it is the very reverſe, 
every one has his particular views, to which 
all other conſiderations are made to give 
way. Now, as in ſuch ſelfiſhneſs and col- 
luſion of things, nothing can be brought to 
a head in the diet, anarchy muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be the conſequence, and this veri- 


fies what that great prince, Stephen Bathori, 

uſed to ſay even in his time that Po- 

land was entirely governed by chance (47).” 
(00 See the Preſent State of Europe, ch. xvii. P- 195, 


) See above, & xvi. 
47) Veſtra Poloni Reſpublica, non ordine, quo caretis, 
mon. regimine, quod contemnitis, ſed ſolo fato. regitur, 


Such 


— 
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Such are the wretched conſequences 

of a ſingle perſon's being inyeſted with 
a right of oppoſition, ſo as to put a ſtop 
to public proceedings, and annul what has 
paſſed. It is amazing that ſuch an abuſe 
ſhould ever have got footing, and obtained 
even the ſanction of the laws. The only 
aſſignable cauſe ſeems to be, that the right 
exerciſed by an individual, is accounted as 
general, and every one is fond of reſerving 
it for himſelf, to make uſe of it at his own 
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SECT. XXX. 


The kings The firſt ſovereigns of Poland were called 

only princes or dukes, and not kings. Bo- 
leſlaus I. is faid to have firſt aſſumed the 

title of king in the year 1024 (48), which 

his immediate ſucceſſors, till Boleſlaus II. 


Voyez M. de Real Science du Governem, Part I. Tom. II. 
596. King Staniſlaus ſays the very ſame thing: A ne 
2 de nos aſſemblẽs publiques, que par le tumulte & la 
confuſion qui y regnent, on diroit que c'eſt le haſard ſeul 
qui gouverne nôtre etat. La Voix Libre du Citoyen, p. 151. 
(48) According to ſeveral Poliſh hiſtorians, as Michovia, 
loſs, . Cromer, and others, Boleſlaus I. received the title, 
of king from the emperor Otho III. in the year 1000; but 
the old German hiſtorians make no mention of it. Profeſſor 
Joachim's Diſſertation on the Origin of Elective Right in 
the Kingdom of Poland. This appears the greater error, a 
Otho Freifiingen, of Wippo, and other German writers, 
exprelly ſay, that Boleſlaus I. firſt aſſumed the title of king 
in 1024. or 1025. Vid. Struvii Corp. Hiſt, Germ. Tom. 
I. p. 336. not. 23. 4 fb 
like- 
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likewiſe bore; but the following, from 


Ladiſlaus I. whoſe reign began in 1081, 
dropped that title for above the ſpace of 
200 years (49). It was reviyed by Pre- 
miſlaus duke of Great Poland, who in 1295, 


| cauſed himſelf to be anointed and crowned 


king at Gneſna. Wenceſlaus king of Bo- 
hemia, his ſucceſſor, likewiſe bore the title 


of king of Poland, but after his death in 
1305, it was again diſcontinued. At length 
Ladiſlaus Locticus having again united all 
Poland under his ſceptre, re-aſſumed the 


title of king, on being crowned at Cracow | 


| (49) The diſcontinuance of the title of king in Poland, 
was probably owing to that king's being excommunicated by 


pope Gregory VII. for the murder of Staniſlaus biſhop of 


Cracow, which excommunication likewiſe included Poland 
itſelf, and deprived, not only the king, but the kingdom of 
its royalty; and the biſhops received expreſs orders, neither 
to crown or anoint a king of Poland, without the knowledge 
and permiſſion of the ſee of Rome. Regem Boleſlaum & 
% Regnum Poloniz omni honore dignitate et excellentia 


t Regali privavit.”————-Inhibens,—Gneſnenfi Archiepiſ- 


* copo et ſuis: Coepiſcopis, ne aliquam cvjuſcunque gradus, 
« præeminentiæ et ſtatus perſonam in Poloniz Regem coro- 
„ nare & inungere audeant, ſede Apoſtolica inconſulta.“ 
PDugloſs. Hiſt. Polon. Lib. III. p. 295; This Baronius in 
Annal. Eccleſ. Tom. XI. ad Ann. 1709. in XL. et XLI. 
alledges from that hiſtorian, and adds, that the pope's bull 
no longer ſubſiſting was nothing ſtrange, many other records 


d 


of Pope Gregory VII. being wanting. Concerning Ladiſ- 


laus I. brother and ſucceſſor to king Boleſlaus II. Dugloſſus, 
Lib. IV. p. 301. imputes his not uſing the title of king, to 
his being neither anointed nor crowned as his predeceſſors, 
the biſhops having, in obedience to the pope's-prohibition, 
refuſed to perform the ceremony; and the ſame reaſon, per- 
haps, dai have weighed with the ſucceeding kings, 
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in 1326; and his ſucceſſors have kept it up 
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ever ſince (). 
But the title has ld Gierkt add; 


tions. Ladiflaus Jagellon ſtiled himſelf king 


of Poland and ſovereign prince of Lithua- 
nia, which laſt title his fon Caſimir III. 
changed to that of great duke. Pruſſia, 
Livonia, and other provinces being reduced 
under the crown of Poland, they were alſo 
added to the king's title; ſo that Sigiſmund 


Auguſtus was tiled king of Poland; great 
duke of Lithuania, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Mazo- 
via, Samogitia, Kiow, Volhinia, Podla- 
chia, and Livonia, To thefe Ladiſhus IV. 
added Podolia, Severien, Czernichow, and 


Smolenſko, the three laſt countries having 
been ceded to him by the Ruſſians; but 
being given back to Ruſſia at the peace in 
1686 ; it was at the fame time ſtipulated 
that the king of Poland ſhould forbear thoſe 


titles when writing to the Czar ; on other 


occaſions, they are uſed to this day. 
The preſent title is king of Poland, great 


duke of Lithuania, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Maſo- 
via, Samogitia, Kiow, Volhinia, Podla- 


chia, Livonia, Smolenſko, Severien, and 


Cxernichow. If the kings had any foreign 
dominions, they * bore the titles of 


(7 Lengnich, Lib. II. c. ii. 
them, 


05 P Q. L AN D. ä 
them, as Wenceſlaus ſtiled himſelf | king of 
Bohemia and Poland; Lewis, of Hungary 
and Poland; Ladiſlaus III. of Poland and 
Hungary. King Henry added to his, 
Dake of . and king Stephen, prince 
of Tranſylvania. Sigiſmund III. Ladiflaus 
IV. and John Caſimir, tiled themſelves 
kings of Sweden ; and the two late Saxon 
kings bore the title of their hereditary do- 
minions (r). 
John Caſimir invieg expelled the Soci- 
nians out of Poland, pope Alexander VII. 
conferred on him the title of Rex Ortho- 
doxus (2), but neither he nor his ſucceſſors 
ever t:thougat fit to uſe it. IP | 


SE CT. XXVXII. 


Concerning the origin of the arms of Arms, 


Poland nothing can be ſaid with any cer- 
tainty (50). The firſt credible account is 
that king Premiſlaus in the year 1296, had 
an eagle cut on his ſeal, with the inſcrip- 
tion: Reddidit ipſe ſuis, victricia ſigna 
% Polonis,” alluding to the title of king 
which he had revived 60). The —— 


0 Lengnich, Lib, II. cap . 09—2 

(-) Becman, Synt. Dignir. Ill Diflert. 
p. 159 

\ (50) Very ſingular opinions are to be found about it in 

Becman, Synt. Pinie VII. cap. iii. $ iv. P. 179, and 
Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. ix. p. 228. 

(!) Dugloſs, Lib. VIII. 
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arms are quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
Mars, an eagle crowned, Luna, for Po- 


land; and the ſecond and third a horſeman, 
armed Luna; with a naked ſword and 
ſhield, Jupiter; on which is a patriarchal 


croſs, Sol, 'on a wild-horſe, Luna, ſhoes, 


Sol, and capariſons, Jupiter; for Lithuania. 
In the NE" prog are "the Fang 8 e 
arms. | 


8 R Cr. XXXII. 


The laws of Poland have impoſed ſeve- 
ral obligations on the perſon of the queen. 
She muſt be a Roman Catholic, in which 
caſe ſhe is crowned jointly with the king ; 
ſhe is to have only Poliſh officers and ſer- 
vants, very few excepted ; ſhe is not to 
purchaſe eſtates, nor hold any of the crown 
lands; and, eſpecially ſhe is not to meddle 
in ſtate affairs. Accordingly, at the elec- 
tion of an unmarried king, he'is to promiſe 
not to marry. without the conſent of- the 
ſenate. The queen has her own houſhold, 
marſhal, chancellor, and other officers, but 


no particular revenues, except 2000 ducats 


per ann. out of the Cracow falt-works. On 
the king's demiſe, her or is _ out of 
the crown-lands (2). 


(s) Lengnich, Lib. Il. cap. xvi. tot. 
8 "SECT. 
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The king's ſons have no right to the — oy 


crown, yet may ſtand} candidates. They 
are not to be employed in public affairs but 
by conſent of the ſtates. Their - perſonal 


litigations are cognizable only before the 


king and the ſenate, They are ſtiled Moſt 


Illuſtrious, and bear the arms of Poland 


and Lithuania (x). 
SECT XXXV. 


The capital of the kingdam of Poland is "OY 


Royal 
Cracow, which was likewiſe the king's re- gence. 


ſidence. Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and Ste- 


phen lived much at Warſaw, and Sigiſ- 


mund III. built a palace there for his con- 
ſtant reſidence; in which he was imitated 
by his ſucceſſors. This removal is thought to 
have been owing to Cracow's being fituated 


at one end of the kingdom, and thus at too 


great a diſtance from Lithuania and Pruſſia; 


and likewiſe to à reſolution paſſed a little 


time before Sigiſmund Auguſtus's death for 5 


bolding the diets at Warſaw (5). 


(z) Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. xvi, tot. | 
(x) Id. Lib. II. cap. xvii. tot. 


we Tvid, Lib, II. c. viii. p. 216, 217. 19 
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__ deriving their title from the kingdom and 
the great dutehy, we are not re | 
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we "hae the miniſters of Nate (2) who fill 
the principal employments, and are ſena- 


f tors; there are ſeveral other great officers, 


2 TT TE 
The crown great feetetary of Poland. 
The great ſecretary of Lithuania. 
2. The crown referendaries of Poland. 
Ihe referendaries of Lithuania (51), 
3. The crown court treaſurer of Poland. 
The court treaſurer of Lithuania. 
4. The crown great chamberlain of Poland. 
The great chamberlain of Lithuania (52). 
3. The crown great ſtandard- bearer of Po- 
land. 85 
The great ſtandard- bearer of Lithuania. 


* 


() See above, Sect. XVI. 2 
(51), Poland has two referendaries, and Litbvania likewiſe 
two, of whom one is always an eccleſiaſticx. Their origi- 
nal buſineſs was to receive petitions, and make a report of 
them to the chancellor; but theſe employments have long 
fince been diſcontinued, and at preſent they are preſidents 
of certain courts called Referendariatus, and have likewiſe 
a ſeat and a vote in the aſſeſſorial courts, Lengnich, Lib. III. 
cap. x. 
(52) In Latin he is called Succamerarius, though he has 
no uperior. Theſe great chamberlains are to take care of, 
and bave an eye to the king's perſon; ſo that count Tenczin 


was in extreme perplexity when king Henry ſecretly withdrew 


out of Poland in 1574, leſt he ſhould be called to account 
for * Lengnich, 1 III. cap. x. 


6. The 
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6. The crown court ſtandard-bearer of Po- 
The a Gr of Liahitania: 
7. The crown ſword-bearer of Poland. 
Phe ſword-bearer of Lithuania. 
8. The crown maſter of the horſe of Poland. 
The maſter of the horſe of Lithuania. 
9. The crown equerry of Poland. 
The equerry of Lithuania. 

10. The crown firſt maſter-cook of Poland. 
The firſt maſter-cook of Lithuania. 
11. The crown firſt cup-bearer of Poland. 

he firſt cup-bearer of Lithuania. 
12. The crown carver of Poland. 
The carver of Lithuania. 
13. The crown great butler of Poland. 
The great butler of Lithuania. 
14. The crown under- butler of Poland. 
The under- butler of Lithuania. 
15. The crown ſub- cup-bearer of Poland. 
The ſub-cup-bearer of Lithuania. 
16. The crown great huntſman of Poland. 
The great huntſman of Lithuania. 
17. The crown court huntſman of Poland. 
The court huntſman of Lithuania. 
18. The crown chancery director of Poland. 
The chancery director of Lithuania (53). 
(3) They are called in Latin Regentes Cancellariz. There 


are two in Poland, and two in Lithuania, according to the 
W of chanceries. Their office, among other things, is, 
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| * The crown chancery recorder of Poland. 
The chancery recorder of Lithuania (54. 


20. The crown great e recorder of | 
Poland. 


5 The treaſury reconder ot Lichuanis 5 9. 
21. The crown warden of Poland. 
The treaſury warden of Lithuania, 
22. The crown inſtigator of Poland (56). 
+The aer of Lithuania (ah. 


8 E 2 . XXXVII. 
Great mili- 


tary officer The great military officers of the kingdom 
in Poland of Poland and the ou ho of anni 
are: | 


1. The crown n field-marſhal af Poland:7 
The field-marſhal of Lithuania. 
2. The crown lieutenant-general of Poland. 
The OMP OY PBs of Lithuania (57). | 


} 
to examine writings of. any Hlaparmace that are made out in 
chancery, whether they are agreeable! to the law, and pro- 
perly worded, Lengnich, Lib. II. cap, x. 

(54) Theſe are four in number, one to each chancery. 
ey are called in Latin Metricantes, from Merrica, i. e. Ma- 
zricula, and the books in which they enter the patents, grants, 
aud other public inſtruments made out in the N 
Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. viii. 
* Of theſe Poland has two, and Lithuania three. 

(56) 3 i. e. fiſcal, to whoſe cognizance belong public com- 
ha, particularly againſt ny aud others of 1 
heinous or important nature. | 

(a) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. 4. 
(57) When the ſtate is without both a feld-marſhal al a 
- Heutcnant-goneral, the king, till thoſe employments are 
; filled up, appoints an intermediate commander in chief, term · 
ed Regimentarius. 3 Lib. III. c. x. 
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The crown field-notary of Poland. 

The field-notary of Lithuania: 
4- The crown great major of Poland. Mawr 
The great major of Lithuania. 
The crown oo maſter at the ordnance 

of Poland. — 
The great maſter of the ordnance of 1 | 
Shen 1 % 80 | 
6. The crown 8 quarter-maſterof ro- 
land.! 5 
The general quarter-maſter of Lithus- | 
nir (0 ee een 3 4 


SECT. XXVII. 


Next to the great em me of * Land em- 
crown and kingdom come ſeveral provin= a 


cial officers, taking their title from ſome 
captainſhips, as the upper ſtaroſt of Great 

Poland, and the other of Leſſer Poland. 

The treaſurer and ſword- bearer of Pruſſia 


likewiſe rank — _ ow 8 
officers (c). | 


8 .S Ti! XXXR 
The palatinates and free countries have 2 
| farther, a claſs of officers ſtiled Dignitarii 
Terrarum, provincial dignitaries. Theſe 
are the provincial receiver, the provincial 


(3) Lengnich, Lib. III. cap. x. 
(e) Id. Ibid. Cap. xi. 


p | . ſtand- 
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ſtandard-bearer, the provincial Reward, 
the provingial..cup- bearer, the provincial 
huntſman, the provineial ſword- bearers, 


the provineial treaſurers (58), the director 
f the circle (59). In Lithuania ſome par- 


ticular diſtricts have likewiſe their marſhal, 
and other dignitaries (d)." 


Among the provincial 


likewiſe the ſtaroſtes (60), org 


on whom the king has confi 


A man- 


fion-houſe and land during liſe; and ſome 


with a juriſdiction annexed to it; while 


others haye only t the bare produce of the 


— 


land 9 Fg 


— — wes r wh E Cc T L X XL. * 
Orders of , © Laftly, Poland has twp. temporal onders 
hoo. of knighthogd; the firſt is that of the 

White Eagle, inſtituted by king Auguſtus II. 
in 1705. The enſign of the order is an 
Eagle, Luna, crow ned, with expanded wings, 
at a blue watered ribbon paſſing from the 


left ſhoulder under the 1 2 arm. The 
KN 


(58) All bet, provincial receivers excepted, are, bare | 


titles. 
9) In Latin termed Trikasi,) their buſineſs is to take 
" ab! of the public ſafety, whilſt the nobility 4 in the field. 
—_— 9 Lengaeds: Lib. III. cap. xii. 
oo) A Latin name is Capitanius, the Poliſh word fig- 
ged, as anciently this dignity was conferred only on 
the a Lengnich, Lib. II. c. xi. _ 
() Lengnich, Lib, II. cap. xi. has Lib. III. cap. xii. 


Eng! knights i 


Lanizades are 


AQ © 4 ww 
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8 wear on the left breaſt an ds 7 
lar ſtar embroidered in gold, with a filver 
eroſs in the centre, and this (inſcription: 
Pro Fide, Rege, et Lege; but that of the 
king as ſovereign of the order, has theſe 
words ; * Pro Fide, Lege, et Grege & 5) aff 
The ſecond is that of St. Staniſlaus, in ho- 
nour of whom his late majeſty Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus inſtituted it onthe Sch t a 
1705 Ch. 
s E C T MI. 

Poland was converted to Chrillianity i in cee 
the tenth century, but. Lithuania not till re Poland. = wa 
towards the cloſe of the fourteenth. At 
the head of the Poliſh church are two arch- 
biſhops and fifteen biſhops... The dignity 
of their office, their learning, of which, at 
firſt, they alone had any ſhare, and Al 
more the large eſtates which they had got 
into their hands, gave them, in the very 
infancy of Chriſtianity, a powerful influ- 
ence on ſtate affairs; ſo that they became ſu- 
perior to the temporal 5 61), and 
were the firſt ſanothrs he: 1 lem. The 


y 049 ; 
) Lengnich, Lib. Ir. cap e 
(eg) Merc. Hiſt. & Polit, Avril p:469- & 1 277 | 
(61) Accordin to Lubienſky Ys, — alone 8 
king's council ; but this is more” than can 
kiſtorians, when ſpeaking of public — ag . — 
uſe the expreſſion Prælati et Barones, Leoguigh, Lib. I I. 
cap. v. 
015; | arch- 


archbiſhops are thoſe of Gneſna and Lem- 
berg: the biſhops ſees are Cracow, Cujavia, 
Poſen, Vilna, Ploczko, Ermland, Luck, 
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Premiſlau, Samogitia, Culm, Chelm, 


Kiow, Caminiec,, Livonia, Smolenſko. 


The archbiſhop of Gneſna is the principal 


eccleſiaſtick, and primate of Poland and 
Lithuania ; which title the council of Con- 


ſtance granted him in 14.17 ; ſo that both the 


archbiſhop of Lemberg and all the biſhops 


are his ſuffragans, Ermland excepted, as 
immediately ſubject to the pope. At firſt 


* he confirmed the new-made biſhops, but 
this privilege the ſee of Rome afterwards 


thought fit to appropriate to itſelf. In 
the year 1515, pope Leo X. conferred 


on him the dignity of hereditary nuncio of 


the ſee of Rome, purſuant to which, in the 
abſence of the pope's nuncio in ordinary, 


| he acts as ſuch; Hei is likewiſe ſtiled Firſt 


Prince, and, in an Interregnum, is regent 


of the kingdom till the coronation, which 


Be performs. He takes place of all ſena- 
tors, and may make repreſentations to the 


king on his doing any thing againſt the 


laws. He reſides at Lowicz, which Con- 


rad, duke of Mazovia, gave to the church 


. 1 12 
* 1 


of Gneſna about the year 1240. He has 
his marſhal, who is a caſtellan of the ſe- 
cond order, his chancel, and other offi- 
cers. 
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cers (5). Next to the primate is the biſhop 
of Cracow, who is ſtiled duke of Seve- 
tien; and, as ſuch, has the temporal juriſ- 
diction in that province (). Then follows 
the biſhop of Cujavia, who, in an interreg- 
num, ſupplies the abſence of the primate, 
in all his ſeveral functions (4). The bi- 
ſhops of Poſen and Vilna take precedence 
alternately from one diet to another, which 
is alſo obſerved by thoſe of Ermland and 
Luck; the former ſtiles himſelf Prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire, which title, 
however, the records of the . do 
not give him (J). 

The lower clergy in Poland 5 Lithu- 
ania are very numerous, thoſe countries 
containing no leſs than thirty-one abbeys, 
five hundred and fifty-ſix convents of men, 
and ninety nunneries, forty- nine colleges 
of Jeſuits, and fifteen of the fathers Piarum 
Scholarum (n). The king nominates the 
archbiſhops and biſhops, Ermland ex- 
cepted, to the chapter of which, he, how- 
ever, propoſes four candidates, recommend- 
| ing the perſon whom he could wiſh choſen. 


(h) rg Tt Lib. III. c. v. 
() Id. Ibid. & xxxi,——xxxvi. p. 88-93. 
© Ibid. Lib II, *. iii. § i. p. 65, et cap. v. ö . p. 


10 Ibid. Lib. III. cap. v. „ wil. P. 93—117 3 
(m) Sketch, &c. 7 
The 


/ 
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I be king had: anciently the diſpoſal of all 
the abbeys and deaneries; but the monks, 
having, originally, had a right of election, 
_ folicited the recovery of that privilege 
under king Michael; and the controverſy 
was referred to the pope's deciſion, who 
terminated it by an agreement that the king 
was ſtill to have the nomination of eleven 
abbeys and one deanery, but the monks to 
clect to all the others (un). The revenues 
and poſſeſſions: of the whole body of the 
clergy are very large, above. two-thirds of 
all the lands in the nn. e in * 
hands (62). | 


SECT. XLIL 


Pars Poland had, from the time of Caſimir I. : 
— (e), remitted a. yearly donation or tribute 

to Rome; and, from thence, ſome would 
make Poland to have been a fief of the pa- 
pacy; but that . remittance has long been 


— 


Rr XY TW” . . . W Ys COLT 


(*) Lengnich, Lib. II. cap. xi. N 
* King Staniſlaus gives them a ſharp, hs for their. 
ride, ſtate, and luxury; and aſſerts, that as the church 
s were 2 of the lands of the ſtate, the latter has a 
ight to aboliſh the flagrant abuſes of them, and to reduce | 
e cler "gy to a right aſe of their opulence. He therefore ad- g 
viſes and exhorts them voluntarily to ſacrifice their ſuperflui- 
ties to the F good, as this would raiſe a very conſider- 
able ſum, by which a part of the army might be maintained, 
and the lower claſs of people, who almoſt alone bear the 
burden of impoſts, be "areatly eaſed, La Voix Libre du 
* P. 44, 46, Ke. 
(e) See above, Sect. X. 


he ee 


{900.048 @B WWD A771, 
diſecintinued (p). On the other hand, the 


pope, even to this day, confirms all news 


made biſhops and abbots; and before this 
confirmation the former cannot ſo much as 
take their ſeats in the ſenate, much leſs e 
erciſe their epiſcopal functions (4); His 


nuneios have a particular court called the - 


Nunciature, for ecclefiaſtical affairs; among 
which are reckoned thoſe relating to mar- 
riage. It is likewiſe loudly complained of 
that they extend their juriſdiction too far, 
comprehendiiig in it the cognizance of 
many temporal matters (7). At the riſing 


of the coronation- diet, the new king ſends _ 
an ambaſſador to the pope in teſtimony of 


his obedience; This being an old cuſtom, 
is conſidered by the fee of Rome as a duty: 
and inſtances are not wanting that the pope - 
has been highly offended at any long delay 
of this embaſſy, and kings have thought it 
adviſable to pacify him ** ſpevious ex- 
cuſes (5). 


SECT. Ann. 


i 


Though ' popery be the eſtabliſhed reli Tolerates 
gion in Poland “, N are ſeveral . e 


(3) Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. xiv. 

(„) Id. Lib. II, cap. xi. 

() Id. Lib. III. c. v. 

© (5) Id. Lib. II. cap. v. 
1 By a law made in the extraordinary diet of 1768, a Ro- 
man Catholic changing his religion is to be baniſhed the 
_— 
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ſects, to which the laws have granted free 


exerciſe of worſhip, as the Greek church; 
(but of theſe ſome being united with that of 


Rome, are called Unitarians (63), while 
others are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


= Diſunitarians ;) Armenians (64); Prote- 


ſtants, both Calviniſts and Lutherans, who, 
under king Sigiſmund Auguſtus, a mode- 


rate prince, obtained a free exerciſe of their 


religion, together with ſome neceſſary pri- 
vileges. In the ſame reign, the Socinians, 


in Poland called Arians, flocked into the 
kingdom: and theſe ſeveral ſects ſo en- 
| creaſed, that in the interregnum following 


the deceaſe of Sigiſmund Auguſtus they 


balanced at leaſt the Catholics in the ſe- 


nate; but, among the nobles and gentry, 
made no inconſiderable majority. This in- 
duced the catholic and uncatholic ſtates in 
the convocation- diet of 1 573, to enter into 
a covenant for themſelves and their deſcen- 
dants, reciprocally to preſerve peace and 
harmony, not moleſting or perſecuting any 
perſon for his religion. This covenant was 


called the Religious Peace, and inſerted in 


the general confederation, which was drawn 


(63) They have three archbiſhops, Kiow, Polocz, and 
Smolenſko, and fix biſhops, Wlo izimis, Pinſk, Chelm, 


Luck, ,Premiſlaus, and Lemberg. 


(64) Theſe have a patriarch at b but theſe like- 
wiſe are now united with the church of Rome, 


up 
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up in in the name 'of the ſenators as 


and ſpiritual, the whole nobility and all 


the ſtates. It was then that the name of 


Diſſidents was firſt heard of; for the ſtates 


being of different religions, they termed 


themſelves collectively Diſſidentes de Reli- 
giones. This religious peace was after- 
wards ſworn to by king Henry, to which 
bis ſucceſſors have likewiſe conformed. 


The confederation of 1 573 was likewiſe 


confirmed as a religious compact, in the 
interregnum after the death of king Ste- 
phen; and till then the name of Diſſidents 
had-included both catholics and others; 
but in the confederations of the following 


interregnum, the former meaning of this 
word was altered, and confined to thoſe 
who are non-catholics, and at length only 
to the Greeks, Lutherans, and reform 


ed (t). The Socinians, indeed, believed that 
they were of the number of the Diſſidents; 
and they had in effect, hitherto enjoyed all 


their rights and indulgences; but under 


Ladiſlaus IV. a deſign was formed to ex- 


clude them from all places of honour and 


public employments and in the convoca- 
tion-diet in 1648, it was reſolved that for 
the future none ſhould be coated Diſ- 


Q Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. xiv. ; 4 
Vor. III. U © , » © ,/ oiedents; 


| (899 | 
dente, but ſach only as believed the 
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Trinity; and that the Socinians were not 


of that number. At laſt, in the diet of 


| allowing three years, though afterwards 


1658, 'Socinianiſm was made death, yet 


ſhortened to two, to diſpoſe of their effects, 
and quit the country ; which all who would 
not turn Roman Catholics ſaw themſelves 
obliged to do. The Quakers, Mennonifts, 


and Anabaptiſts, were afterwards included 


tence. 


with the Socinians, and under the like ſen- 
The Diſſidents formerly enjoyed 
the ſame tights as the Catholics, were ca- 
pable of being tem poral ſenators, repreſen- 
tatives, and holding all other public em- 


: ployments ; but by the confederation of 


1733, they were totally deprived of all 


theſe privileges, and declared guilty of high 


treaſon, in caſe they applied to any foreign 
powers for their mediation. This was con- 


firmed by the conſtitution of 1736, after 
very ſevere limitations had been laid on 


the Diſſidents in exerciſing their religion, 
and ever ſince ſtrictly continued on all oc- _ 
- caſions to their extreme oppreſſion (x). But 


in the diet of 1768, at the ſtrenuous inter- 


ceſſion of the empreſs of Ruſſia, the king of 


Pruſſia, and other Proteſtant powers, the 


Diſſidents have been relieved from their 


0 23 Lib. IV. c. xiv. * 
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oppreſſions, enjoy a free a; of Wo | 
religion, and are capable af holding any 
e Honours and Fer 7 
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akon for the ſeiences; but in the more 
ancient times they bad no opportunity for 
mental improvements, which, however, 
have been carried on with very promiſing 
ſucceſs ſince the eſtabliſhment of, ſchools 
and univerſities. Of the latter, Poland has 
three; the moſt ancient and principal of 
which is that of Cracow, founded by king 
Caſimir in 1361, and completed by La- 
diſlaus Jagellon in 1400. The biſhop of 
Cracow is always chancellor, and at his 
pee. the preſervation of its privileges 
are eatneſtly recommended to him (5). 
The ſecond univerſity is that of Vilna, for- 
merly a Jeſuits college, till made a uni- 
verſity by pope Gregory XIII. in the yeat 
15793 on which account it is under the 
inſpection of the Jeſuits (z). The third, 
or that of Zamoſcia, fo called from its foun- 
der, the celebrated crown-chancellor and 
field-marſhal John Zamoyſcy (a), at pre- 
{ent is very little talked of. 2p 
13) Vid. Cellar. p. 142. Lengnich, Lib. 9 c. v. p. 92. 


(z) Vid. Cellar, p. 277. 
0 *. p. 343+ 
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State of he Thoug h the 1 have been greatly 


ſciences in 
Poland. 


: 


8 and diffuſed by theſe univerſities, 
yet has not Poland produced ſo many per- 
ſons eminent for literature as other na- 
tions. One cauſe of this may be, that even 


they, who were really learned, wrote little 


or nothing; and when they had written 


any thing they could not publiſh, for want 
of printing houſes, ſo that the names of many 
literati have died with them (5). The ſix- 
teenth, and the firſt balf of the ſeventeenth 


century, however, has produced the moſt wri- 
ters, and particularly many hiſtorians, who, 


among other recommendations, are greatly 
admired for the beauty of their Latin (c). 
The like praiſe is due to ſeveral of thei 
poets. One would be inclined to think 
that as the conſtitution of the ſtate renders 
the talent of ſpeaking in public ſo neceſ- 


ſary, the Poles ſhould excel in elocution ; 
but one of the greateſt of their countrymen 


pronounces them to be very indifferent 
orators (65). There is, however, room to 


05 Cet, Lib. I. p. 


(c) Diſcourſe on Lp ts: [atrodyAion to the Hiſtory of 
| the Empire, p. 48. (a German work.) 


(65) Nos harangu-s dans les Aſſemblés publiques—me 
12 * des ouvrages ſans genie, de an puerilitẽs de 


942 * expect 
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| e * they will amend their . 
as they now linkage the old Greek and 


| Latin writers into their language (66). All ; 


the ſciences, in general, are likewiſe cul- 
tivated with much greater accuracy and aſ- 


Gduity, than formerly. Philoſophy, Ma- 


thematics, the hiſtory and pality of the 
country, the Greek and Latin philologys 


together with the Belles Lettres, are, ac- 


cording to the lateſt accounts, the objects 
which chiefly employ the Poliſh. literati. 
Many of the great, to promote the publi- 
cation of learned and uſeful works, defray. 
the charges of the preſs. The learned at 
Warſaw have the advantage « of the, Zaluſæy 
library, (67); which is both very numerous 
and valuable. Under the auſpices of theſe 
times, ſo favourable to the Poliſh muſes, 
literature will ſoon put on another appear- 


ance than what i it had ſeen. in { laſt cen 
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college; od ron remarque lus de vain n que te 1 


ſens, Rien ne va au grind et au folide; nul choix, nul or- 


dre, nulle ümplicitẽ : on ne voit dags ces diſcours que figures 
entaſſẽs et purfſees dans d' inſipides recueils, et Pon n'y traite 
rien moins que le ſujet qui ohlige à les faire——La Voix | 
Libre du Citoyen, p. 132. 
(66) Among others, the Orations of, Demoſthenes have 
tinlateT f into the Poliſh language 'by 
zewſky. Janetzky, Excerpt. Polon Litcerat. Vol. I. p. 10. 
(67) To this Mr. Janotſky' has dedicated the firſt part of 
his Excerpt. Polon, Litterat. which, * is the firſt 
dedication of this kind. 


r. Nagare- 
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RE NR Con e 
140 the times of remote antiquity, the 


Pbles, like the other northern nations, had 
no written laws ; their diſputes were ter- 


minated by natural equity, and ſometimes 
by arms, or a fingls combat (4). It was 


nat till after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſti- 
"= that laws were couched in writing; 
but-they being very defectugus, the Mag- 
law became ufed in Poland; Bo- 
leflaus V. duke of Great Poland having, in 
123%, permitted the city of Cracow to fol- 

low it; which 


iſfion was afterwards 
granted to other cities; King Cafimir the 
Great made conſiderable additions to the 


old Polih laws, on which account he is 


eſteemed the 


The legiflative power becoming com- 
mon to the ſtates and the king, under Ca- 


ſimir III. the laws were made at the diets, 


and firſt termed Statuta, afterwards Con- 


ſtitutiones (e). Theſe conſtitute both pub- 
lic and private right JH. and Poland has no 


other particular law-book. 


(4), Vid. Franc. Martinii Diſſere. de Scopo Reip. Polon. 


cap vii. p. 115 * ibique alle gati e. 
(e) Lesgnich, b. IV. c. xiii. 
) Id. Lib. 7 Ih. 


Lithu- 


principal legiſlator of Poland. 
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Lithuania has likewiſe its own Conſtitu- 


tions, containing its public and private . 


— 


right, and of which many editions have 


been publiſhed (68). | 
In Pruſſia, the towns and the nobility have 


adifferent law, the former called Culm-law, 


the latter diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Country Right of the Pruſſian nobility (69). 
The canon-law, together with the de- 


crees of the council of Trent, have like- 


wiſe been introduced into Poland; and the 


former both in temporal and ſpiritual con- 
cerns (g). The Roman-law is in great 


conſideration ; but not with the full force 


of a law, as ſome would maintain (5). 


SE CT. XLVIL 


1 
| 


King Caſimir the Great made ſeveral or- Coun of 


— 


dinances relating to the courts of juſtice; 
aboliſhed the appeals from the towns where 


juſtice, 


the Magdeburg law obtained, to the court 
of Magdeburg; erecting in lieu at Cracows 
a ſupreme court for the Magdeburg law. 
This, however, has lately been ſuppreſſed, 


. 168) Under the title of Statutum Lithunnum. The ſeve- 


ral editions may be feen in Buderi Biblioth. Jur. Sel. c. vi. 


(69) Concerning the alterations in the Pruſſian laws, and 
its ſe 


veral editions, ſee Lengnich, Jus Publ. Pruff. Pol. 35 


5 114, &c, 
( 7 Marinus, cap. vii. p. 137. 
(5) Ibid. p. 138—1422· 
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on the inſtitution of ſeveral other upper- 


courts (i). Among the Poliſh. weer courts, 
the principal are: 1 | 

1. The country courts, which: are held 
in every circle of the way wodſhips for try- 
ing diſputes between noblemen concerning. 
the purchaſe of their effects, or other tranſ- 
actions relating to their lands. 2. The ſta- 


roftey courts, held by thoſe ſtaroſtes who are 


inveſted with juridical power, to take cogni- 
zance of penal cauſes and perſonal complaints 
among the nobility. 3. The country receivers 


courts for determining diſputes among the 


land- holders about the. bounds of their lands. 
4. The town-courts held by the magiſtra- 
cies. of the towns. Here the Magdeburg 
law is the rule. of proceeding, unleſs the 


town has its own particular laws. 5. The 


Juſtices court, for trying cauſes among the 


peaſants: and other mean people. Theſe 


courts likewiſe proceed by the Magdeburg- 


law. 6. The deputy waywode courts, be- 
fore which are brought all civil proceſſes of 
the Jews, and cauſes relating to the police. 
7. Mixed courts, generally held by the 
ſtaroſtes and the magiſtracy of the town, 


when a nobleman is apprehended for a 
crime newly committed, the privilege of 


(7) Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. xiii. 


nobi- 


me "ah, 2 ad ab 


4a © kr ee ww A,” w»H 4 _. 
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5 allowing the — gn to 


try him at their owỹ- bar. 8. The biſhop's 
courts, which each biſhop holds in his 


dioceſe, but ien re ee of the 
nuncio (4). 1111 10: 0 


There are likewiſe e claſſes of up- 
per courts,” as 1. The chancery or aſſeſſo- 
rial courts, which are two, ane for Poland, 
and the other for Lithuania. The firſt 
name they owe to the chancellor's being 


preſident i in them, and the latter to the re- 


ferendaries and: maſters in chancery being: 


aſſeſſors D. To theſe e 


from the town-courts.. 13681 V1 oF 18111 
2. The We is held in 
the king's preſence, and the ſenators, with 
the miniſters of ſtate, are aſſeſſors. A re- 
ferendary proclaims the cauſes, the coun 
ſellors ſpeak pro and con, and the chan 


cellor pronounces ſentence according to ther 


majority of ſuffrages. The Courland and 


Livonian affairs come under the cognizance 


of this court. Sometimes appeals are 
brought before it from the aſſeſſorial courts, 
and ſometimes the king himſelf calls up 
cauſes. from its determination. 3. The 
diet- court, which is held during the diet, 


by the king and the ſenate, Ne = — | 


*W Sketch, 
0 Lengnich, " Lib, III. cap. viii. & xlii. p. 189. 
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againlt the ſtats, and other criminal cauſes ; 
and pronounces ſentence according to ma- 


jotity of votes. 4. The upper country 


cCourts, or tribunals inſtituted by king Ste- 


phen for the kingdom: of Poland and the 


Otent Duchy of Lithuania. Theſe deter- 
Wines without appeal, all proceſſes of the 


nobility, both in civil and penal caſes. The 
Poliſh upper country courts were at firſt 
held annually at Petrieo for Great Poland, 
and afterwards at Lublin for Little Poland, 


by the fame. judges, who were partly ſpi- 


ritual and partly temporal; and every year 
choſen by the dioceſe, the ' waywodſhips, 
acid-free countries. The preſident of the 
ſpiritual, is always the elder of the two 
prebendaries deputed by the dioceſe of 
Gneſna; the temporal chooſe a marſhal, 


_ whois generally a ſenator, with the title 


of marſhal of the tribunal. 

Tho upper country court for Lithuania, 
of :which no ecclefiaftic can be a member, 
meets annually at Vilna; and, after fitting 
twenty-two weeks, removes to Novogrodec 
or Minſk, for the fame ſpace of time, ſit- 
ting every other year alternately at theſe two 
cities. 5. The treaſury court, which is held 
annually for fix weeks at Radom in Poland, 
and conſiſts. of ſome ſenators appointed by 

3 41 N 2 the 


COAT) Þ 0 E A J 
gi —_ and the 'repreferititives of the 
nobility, one from each waywodfthip. Both 
the Forer and latter old theif office two 
The bufineſs of this cotitt is to levy 
the "TT of taxes, to putifſi malverſi- 
tions, and to pay the army out of the monies 
collected. Accordingly the muſter rolls are 
laid before it, and fworn to. It examines 
the complaints of the inhabitants againſt the 


CD 


599 


troops, and of foldiers Ny uams the Sw; 15 


judging without appeal. 

Lithuania has no beter wouſyrye 
court but it is held annually by the upper” 
country court. 6. The marſhal's court 
takes cognizance, not only of all perſons 
belonging to the court, but likewiſe of al 
crimes and treſpaſſes committed in the 
king's court, or within the diſtance of threes 
miles. It likewiſe has the inſpection of the 
police, and ſits in the king's palace de dis 
in diem. 7. The referendary court, fo: 
called from being held by the referendaties; 
theſe determine differences between the 
poſſeſſors of the crown lands, and the far-" 
mers of them (m). 8. The courts martial 
are entirely e on theficld-marſhal's, | 


BY: Concerning all theſe, upper courts, 6. * 1. 
cap. xiii. be 


0 wy 
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rin wender. wed cauſes the 
ſentences. to be. put in execution (a). ba 

Laſtly. 9. The Captur-court, (70), is 


not. to .be omitted, though held only during 


Forces. 


air intetregnum, for. the public ſafety, Ac- 
cordingly its juriſdiction. is confined, to cri- 
minal; caſes, , as homicide, — bre to 


any ung, robbery. . @): Nad f 
e eee 
Poland — had no ſtanding army; 
every one, in time of war, turned ſol- 
dier 3 and nobility and gentry, burghers 
and peaſants, appeared in the field. Ca- 
ſimir the Great, and Ladiſlaus Jagellon firſt 
raiſed ſoldiers, who were chiefly foreigners; 
and; theſe, on à peace, were caſhiered. 

The/firſt ſtanding body of troops was ſeen 
under king Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and theſe 
were. called Quartans, from à quarter of 
the crown lands being, in 1 562, aſſigned 
for their ſupport; they were cantoned 


A 
d 71 
_ WW IL4# 


onthe, frontiers of Ruſſia and Podolia, to 


defend thoſe antes, _ hs inroads 
Gr) Sketch, Ec. p. 1 163. a | N þ 


(50) The, word! Captur, in Poliſh, properly fonifies a 


cap, or hood, but figuratively an alliance > act by the ſtates 
of the kingdom ducing an interregaum, for cn oa 
public - tranquillity; + Theſe alliances, perhaps, have 


name to the court inſtituted for the like purpoſes, See hg xp 


nich, Lib. II. cap. iii. 
_ {(e) Eengnich, Lib. II. cap. iii 


7 E lf 


. K oo wie. won . . GC _s 


A0 86 154 * 1 224 
of the Tartars. The Q artans (7 1) not 


being ſufficient, for ſuch a ſorvice, more | 


troops, both” horſe and foot, were raiſed ; 


and the ſtates provided for their mainte- 
nance. But the Poliſh infantry being very 


bad, Germans and Hungatians wete raiſed; 

and the two armies, of Poland and Lithua- 
nia, had their origin. Since the time of 
king Caſimir the Great, the great men and 


nobility have likewiſe: taken upon them 
ſelyes to levy- troops and ſupport them (5); 


and particularly this is their cuſtom during 
an interregnum. In the year 1716, the 
two armies were new-modelled, and now 
conſiſt of national and foreign troops; the 


former are all cavalry, clothed and armed in 
the Poliſh manner; the latter in the Ger- 


man, or foreign mode. Some of the horſe 


are called huſſars, and theſe are generally 


Poliſh gentlemen, and term themſelves 
Towarezyz. They were formerly armed 
cap-a-pee, and at preſent as cuiraſſiers. 
Others are diſtinguiſhed. by the name of 


Pantzers; and thoug h their arms are ſome- 


thing lighter, they wear cuiraſſes, to which 
indeed their names gl to theſe muſt 


US > 


4 05 Though the 8 are mentioned in all this 4055 | 


tion- compete, of the kings, yet no ſuch word is found in 


the liſt of the army, as re alated in the year 8 281 
nich, Lib. IV. c. viii. ; 27 


0 dh Lib. IV. cap. viii. 


be 
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be added ſome ſquadrons of Tartars (72) 


and. Coffacks, who are quite light troops, 


The foreign troops conſiſt of dragoons and 
© mes and are divided into regiments ; 
and the national into pulks or brigades (9). 
The Poliſh crown-army conſiſts. of four 
pulks of national troops. | 

| Firſt pulk, called by the king's i name. 
Four troops of huſſars, the body- 

companies of 100, the others of 

55 men, — — 265 


| Dwonty troops of pantzers or onion: 


ſiers, a body-troop of 100, the 
others of go men, — — 1050 


Four 3 of Tartars and Coſ- 


ſacks, of 125 men, with an inde- 
| dt troop of ny — _ $50 
| 7865 


Second pulk, which 1 bears the name of the 
prince- royal. 
Four troops of huſſars, a x (WERE 


of go, the three others of 55 men, 245 
Nineteen troops of pantzers, a body- og 
troop of 80, the others of 5o men, 980 


1225 


(72) Theſe are WP, called Uns robably from 
1 Ulanectzky, who firſt brought them 10 to the Poliſh 


ſervice, under king — Agile. Lengnich, Lib. IV. 


viii. 
E Lengnich, Id. Ibid. 
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Third e or the crown e * 
Four troops of huſſars, as above. 245 
Nineteen troops of pantzers or n 
raſſiers — — 980 
Two ſquad. of Tartars of 125 men, 250 


1475 
„ pulk, or the fub-feld-matſhal's. 


Four troops of huſſars, as above. 245 


Nineteen troops of cuirafſiers — 980 
Two ſquad, of Tartars of 100 men, 200 


_ . Total 5990 
me foreign troops are: 11 
Seven regiments of dragoons, the - 
firſt called the dragoon guards of 
looo, and the others of 500 men. 4009 
Seven regiments of foot, the firſt 
called the body guard, of 3000 
men, the two next of 1000, one 
of goo, two of 850, and one of | 
530 men. — 8136 
Three companies of Hungarians or 
Janiſſaries, as a life- guard for the 
crown=great-marſhal, the crown- 
field-marſhal, and the ſub- field. 


marſhal ; the two former of I 50, 


the laſt of roo. — 2 
| Total T2536 


Total of the crown army 18526 
The 


* 
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The neee conſiſts in/national | 


roops of 4616 2 lick 10 
ix troops of hullats, FR firſt as the- 
we y troop of 100 the three fol- 
owipg of 70. and the two laſt of | 


IF men, Ng 00 


Twenty-ſeven troops of pantzers, 1109 
2 the arenen call N | 


backs eh 8 5 — 700 
— FE N | _ 
ons. * Foreign Troops. 


— - 


Four regiments of dragoons, the 
firſt as the body guard of 600 -. 
the others of zoo men, — | +1500 
Three regiments of foot, the firſt as 2 


the body guard « of 100, the others 
of 425 nen.. — : 1850 


Fs - 


One company of artillery, — 150 


Four — — of Jadifſaries — 400 


2 3900 
Total of the Lithuanian by (7). 6240 


By theſe liſts the two armies chould con- 
fiſt of 24766 men; but in the fund aſ- 
_ figned for the ſupport of theſe troops, ra- 
tions and allowances being reckoned only 


60 Sketed, &c. p. 172. 


for 
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POLAND: 


for elk and file; a great number of WY 
muſt be ſubtracted to make up the defici- 
encies in the pay of the officers; and ac- 
cordingly the deduction from the real 
numbers amounts to one half, conſequently 
the. two armies make but about £25000: 


men (. 
8E C T. xox” 


This is the republic's ordinary force; Raiſing of 


but on urgent neceſſity, the king, with 
conſent of the ſtates, may raiſe. the whole 
_ nobility, . which the Poles call Poſpolite | 
| Ruſzenie, i. e. a general campaign. All 

the nobility and gentry, (a few excepted on 
account of their employment) and all who 
hold crown lands, and burghers with free- 
holds, are bound to appear in the field on 
horſeback. The towns furniſh waggons 
and other implements the nobility and 
gentry of every waywodſhip repair to the 
rendezvous, headed by their waywode. 
They are not, however, obliged to ſtay 
there above a fortnight, and, if not led 
againſt the enemy by that time, they may 
return home. The nobility likewiſe are 
not to be led beyond the a againſt 
their inclination; 3 their only commander in 


GO Flom dhe Poliſh Monitor, Number W. _ 2 FO 
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cbief being the king, except in an i 2 
- when they are under the croun 
marſhal. The laſt Poſpolites, or raifing of 
the nobility, were in the years 1621, and 
1672. (t). Such an expedition would at 


©... preſent be of little ſeryice. 1; The art af war 


being totally changed; ſuch a confuſed, 
raw multitudę, without Sue ie and obe- 
dience to the officers, could never do any 
thing againſt Buropean regulars. The 


hort time that the nobility are obliged to 


keep the field, the difficulty of l 
ſuch a prodigious number of men 


horſes, and the deſolation of Prey 2% 
attendipg-fuch an encampment, with other 
inconveniencies, fpeak - loudly againſt a 
Poſpolite. According to the propoſal of 
a certain great prince, it would be much 
better to diſpenſe the nobility from this in- 
cumbrance, and tax the rich to pay for-the 
ſupport of a greater numher of regular 
_ Levaps (73). But it is ſearce to be hoped 


2108 p 


) Lengoied,. Li 18 1. 1 933 
2 wh a wa, 2 


ſices Poſpolite, 

2 ndl di ably wes it, 23078 BR 1 
for its abolifument, che danger u the nabiliry cir 
uy 7 cur of ut off at once 40d * red in A ppt ts '# 


in io which the 122 . — 
ont of date. 9 * 0 


F 
- that N an innovation will eyer 1 e 


3 5 


be uo che country ſcarce any, the nobility *** 
on them both as ungeceſſary and 
dangerous to their liberty: only in Podo- 
is, Caminiec and Zamoſeie have been for- 
kißed, as barriers againſt the Turks; though 
43s latter, at preſent, is of little impor- 
ance. . Towards Ruſſia, Brandenburg, and 
Nigel, the country lies quite open- Cra- 
£aw, however conſiderable formerly, ts not 
tenable at preſent. ' Thorn in Pcaflia was 
ance a ſtrong place, but in the laſt Swediſh 
Var, the works were entirely raſed. Elb- 
ing was likewiſe a fortification; but Dant- 


-zick is now the r Rae . _ 


mam le. | 
ao s EC T. 
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The Poles have but few fartificd places ; — 


Some have advanced . no MLL Wag Colne: 


coined in Poland before the fourteenth 
| century; but this is 3 miſtake, Poland had 
both gold and ſilver coins ſo eatly as the 


cleyenth, The mintage was a royal 525 


| <a CITE ic ic hl 


we pray par ring ge by retreat. orflig 7 | 
| 4 82 aded, 
2 1 . N . 5 As 
Wl L bs IV. ca 
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rogative, till Caſimir the Great, and La- 


diſlaus Jagellon exerciſed it with the advice 


and conſent of the ſenators ; .afterwards the 
nobility being admitted into the govern- 
ment, their aſſent likewiſe became neceſ- 
fary; and thus the coinage was included 
in the diet's deliberations (x). The profit 


of the mintage accrued to the king, 


till Sigiſmund TIL. reſigned it to the re- 


public in 1632 (0 ). It has been ſettled 
by convention with Lithuania, Pruſſia, and 
Courland, that all thoſe, countries ſhould 
coin their money according to the [Poliſh 
ſtandard: yet was the republic itſelf the 
firſt in deviating. from the rule; for the 
two armies having, in John Caſimir's time, 
entered into an open confederacy, on ac- 
count of their arrears, the ſtates of the king- 
dom, to appeaſe the mutiny by paying the 
ſoldiers, had recourſe to coining lighter 
money. Accordingly the coinage was 
farmed to two private perſons, Titus Livius 
Boratin and Andrew-Tympf, who deluging 
the kingdom with their baſe. money (74), 


occaſioned great confuſions in the Poliſh 
coin, and private trade. The. ſtates of the 


00 Len nich, Lib. Iv. cap: xii; 

() Id. Lib. II. cap 

(74) The guilders aka by Tympf, which were cout | 
half Ar intrinſick worth, have always gone by, his 1 name. 
1 Lib. IV. cap. Aĩi. 


Sic 2 * king- 


P 06 uw. 4” 
en were for remedying theſe evils, 
by cauſing the money to be laid up in cof- 
fers, till the making of a new edict, con- 
 cerning the coin. But diet after diet com- 
ing to no reſolution on this head, the mo- 
ney remained coffered up (2), till at laſt, 
under the preſent king, new. _— has 
 beenicoined. | 

The Poles: reckon by wikis groſches, 
and ſchillings. A guilder is thirty pn 
and a groſche three ſchillings. | 

By the new ſtandard of 176 5, the Cologne 
odd of fine filver . makes, in coinage, 
eighty- four Poliſh guilders, in the follow- 
ing proportion to the new German mo- 
ney, of which a fine mark makes twenty 
E 

„ein 8s 5 V E R. 


. 
— 1 79 
; ** 1 


A & dollar at 8 Poliſh guilders A hy is 
Pieces of 4. 0 16 
19 | . Yi 

9 0 4 

— er. 0 2 
2 5 n 7 1 * 0:5 1 


In COPPER. 
Pieces of three and one Poliſh groſche, 
and in like manner, Schillings. | 


(4) Lengnich, Lib. IV. cap. xii. See alſo his Hiſtory of ; 


Poland, p. 230. 
X 3 ü ; 3 De. 
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Ducats are fixed at 16 2 Poliſh guilders, 


The filver NE is coined at Warſaw, and 
the c Cracow. * Aten 
Paul Per ruffia ſtill retaining the old Poliſh 


ſtandard, a Pruffian guilder is worth ſome- 
thing . 2 


Tympts, v which. were coined for à guilder 
or ihirty groſches Poliſh, afterwards, riſivg 
in n Poland to  thirty-cight groſches, i in.,Prufha 


£0 only for eighteen groſches * — 


. 
LC3 © 


money (- 


» B93” 30 . ; . 
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Fre Was, formerly, : no differenc nce 


tween the king's and the paßte 8 1 = 


* 


nues 3 the king impoſing taxes as. Nr: 


ſtances required, ſuited them to. his own ! 
neceſſities, and thoſe of the common». 
wealth. But ki ng Lewis og, all his 


ſubjetts exempt from taxes (5), the king 8 
revenue. aroſe from the lands to 


him within the kingdom. "Theſe" indeed 


were once very conſiderable, but have 


been gradually diminifhed. by. grants and 
ſales, mortgages, and donations during 


hy as the ſtaroſties (75). fiels, J), bei- 


nick, Lib: W. d. in. 4 | 8 SA > Di 


180 ib. 1 N 
655 bee N Log 4888 bh. has 
Ry Latin they gre called Tue, and e of . 
1 Jab Hoh, | 


* 


iwicks; 


two... Poliſh guilders: the 


E —_ a. a X-m _ mu a « wad 


*t - YL - * 4 — Ex * 
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crown lands, though vety it properly 
not the leaſt profit or advantage 


to the king from them; he being obli ny 
on their becoming vacant; deln to 
difpofe of them (d). Thus the incoties 
to the king, being too ſcanty for 
ſupport of his hoaſh6ld; it became ne- 
affigried to him, 
which Lithuania did in the yedt 1589, and 


remaining 
che 
ceſſary for others tv be 


ral parcels of land in Lithuama, the old 


5 
lericks (y)). And iheſs three forts of lande 
are thoſe which; at preſtnt; are —4 


cuſtoms (78); the Cracow and Raſſia falt- 


works, the ſilvet mine 4t Olkuſe 659), the 


ſtaroſties of Sendomir and Sambor ; ſeve- 


ral eſtates in Prirffia, © called the ſtewarties of 
| Marienburg. Dirſchan; and Roppenhauſen ; 


In Latin Advecatie, nic are upd tood fa N 
Wa i tr CY 
C , 


ich, Lib. * e. xi. 
(4) 14. Lib. It, cap 
- (58) The Tabs if Poland are che old ani 896 a 


7 1 as were impoſed hefofe the reign of king Sigif- 


2 7%; ow 


— 5 8 vs on by pri n perſons, who 


"Ty ere 
Fi a 1 75 bo dings 
ogy waſte . L cap. x. . 
5 hefe are Sed ag DIE Bk Cracovĩenſis 
the adminiſtrator of them had formerly the title of M Mag: 
nus Frocurator. Theſe eſcheats were formerly very c 


5 


fome eſcheats in and about Cricdw (80), 


(79) The produce of the mine- works was once very rich, 
t they have now 


X 4 ..._ the 


latter are poſterior to chat _ | Lengnich, - 
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at Dantzick (81). Theſe revenues are 


called Royal Board Lands, OEconomies and 


65 OEconomical Lands (e), and muſt be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed from the abovementioned 


crown lands. The king is not to diminiſh 


them; and as little is he allowed to en- 
- creaſe them; neither can he farm them to 
any other than Poliſh noblemen, „reſiding 


in the palatinates. The produce of them is 


fo very ſmall as not to make a million of 
Poliſh guilders good Pruſſian money; fo that 


king Michael, who had nothing but the 


| Board Table Lands, could hardly keep up 
any * of a nnn Hi e inn 


Republic's | 
TEevenues, 


„tem 
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The republic s revenues:conſiſt moſtly in 
taxes and-impoſts, as the land- tax, the caſk 
exciſe on all kinds of liquors, beer, mead, 
wine, brandy; the cabaret - tax, payable 
by retailers of liquors; the exciſe on provi- 
ſions and other neceſſariẽs; the capitation 
or poll-tax; the Jews: tax, which 18 often 


Nr ; the tax on foreign traders and Tar- 
10 b t 224229440 i 13 ho4t 6 1 #50 : $55 | 


Ante! but they are at J ty 20,000 Poliſh 
guilders per annum. Lengnich, Lib. II. c 


81) This d able ; comi both 
theſe dieter 5 "A Bey T 300 ins a 
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tars in be ; the tax on houſes, 


commonly called ſmoke money, levied on 

all houſes in town and country; the new 
cuſtoms, &c. Some of theſe taxes are con- 
ſtant, others only occaſional, and tempo- 
rary. Though taxes are not to be im- 


| d but b the unanimous conſent of the 
V.. 


— 


ſtates, yet is it not required that they agree 


—6ͤnſiy ü ES 


in one kind of taxes, which accordingly 


are different i in Poland and Lithuania, and 
not unfrequently even in bog eee 


ſhips (g). — — u 


Among the lands an revenues of the re- 


public may likewiſe be reckoned certain 


funds and intereſts lying in the kingdom of 


Naples, and to which: the Poles lay claim, 
though they never yet could get poſſeſſion of 


them (82). The neat produce of all the ſaid 
() Leng nich, Lib. IV. c. xi. 


i 


(82) The republic s. claim on theſe funds are derived from 


queen Bona, conſort to Sigiſmund I. and daughter to John 
Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan. On the demiſe of her 


ſpouſe, ſhe returned to Italy in 1880, and in the OT 24 


year.died at Bari in the kingdom of Naples. The king o 

Spain owed her 430,000 Neapolitan ducats, as king of Na- 
ples, and had aſſigned her 44, 400 ducats annually as intereſt, 
payable out of the cuſtoms of Foggia. She and her chil- 
dren being dead, part of this capital: devolved to her grand- 


ſon Sigiſmund III. who, at his election- compact, aſſigned 


it over to the republic; yet both he and his ſons Ladiſlaus 


- . Levgnich, Lib. II. cap. xv. 


IV. and John Cafimir, took care conſtantly to receive the 
intereſt, -The. republic has ſince uſed many fruitleſs endea- 
vours to procure the payment of the capital or intereſt, which 


has always met with infuperable difficulties amidſt the many 


revolutions | that have happened in the kingdom of Naples. 
funds 


=” 
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funds amounts in the kingdom of Poland td 
| 6;086;048 florins. Out of 0 


— 


1. For the WR army | eee 
The artiltery ' 14779 
4 pore mas , eee 163468 
eas " 558571 


„ 


3 hs | Remdinder 5 0 


adds / 


The * of abe 


nia 1 e agu 
1. bad for mnintuiningthe Li £168 22 


- my 


thuanian be. — — . 
Fol 446.827 


| Remainder 18 5,000 


3 15% 


_ Though the foil. it Poland be Frojifal, 
far i is it from being properly cultivated : 


not lefs than à fourth part is computed to 
lie waſte. On this account king Staniſlaus 


earneſtly exhorted the Polich nobility and 
gentry to treat their peafahts with more 


equity and kindneſs, and \exempit them 


from villanage, as it would tend greatly to 
the K— of their owh eſtates, to 
Soy the 


mp, > ma by, 


mw. 4 © =, © t=T 5 


aan Gaia" jg 
the 8 of the kingdom, and ine 


wile diffuſe wealth and plenty (. 


55 8 R Water Ge 
- Poland has few. or no manufactures or pune 
Rs. The inhabitants; indeed; have 
little inclination or ability for ſuch under - 
takings. © The Poles either deſpiſe or deteſt 
foreigners, eſpzonlly if of a different reli- 
gion; a temper which muſt neceſſitily 
hurt trade and population: for who will 
employ. his money or his talents, where he 
ſces nothing but obſtruction and malevolence; 
and can expect none of thoſe advantages, 
which invite to a ſettlement and animate 


Een wt E 0 T. ivt. 

Poland indeed carries on no ſmall land Tae. 
trade, and from Dantzick alſo by ſea. It 
exports oxen, horſes, hides, wool, feathers, 
wax, corn, hops; cummin, anniſeed, tim 
ber, pot-aſh, linen; &c. of which. laſt 
commodities the Dutch particularly feteh 
great quantities. But after all, the Poles 
ate no gainers by this trade, as purchafing 
from abroad neceffaries'and ſaperflutties far 
n all "oe! exparth, "Trade 180 


0 La Voix Libre ds Cizoyen P. Many.” 


gene» 
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generally be put on a much better footing 
in this kingdom, particularly by the great 
conveniency of its many rivers ; and by 

means of canals joining ſome of them, a 
communication might be. accompliſhed 
between the Black Sea and the Baltick: but 
vo is to. defray the coſts of e a work (7)? 


8 E c or Lyn. 


Domeſtic „The . intereſting concern. of every 
—. ng Moran is to. maintain the form of govern- 
om of P0- ment as by law eſtabliſhed. But when eſ- 


ſential imperfections and defects are mani- 
feſt, a change becomes neceſſary; and this 
in the opinion of a writer, who was himſelf 
at the head of this kingdom, is the preſent 


caſe of Poland. Among many defects 
which he takes notice of in the Poliſh.con- 
ſtitution, the moſt evident and important 


art the abuſes of the church lands, the in- 
ſtability of the public aſſemblies, which 
fruſtrates all reſolutions; the diſſolution of 
the diets, the inadequateneſs of the forces 
to the extent of the kingdom, and to the 
power of its neighbours; the low ebb of the 
public revenue; the ſcarcity of money, 
ariſing from the want of trade; the op- 
picion and thraldom of the People ; the 


* "AN 


(% Suſ —_ Divine Occonomy, ce gc. Vol. II. 
© kan * Want 


— 
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— of order and police in every part of 
the goyernment; the unalterable form of 


the election of the king (4).' He concludes 
with giving his countrymen very excellent 
inſtructions for removing theſe evils, and 
ſetting up a better form of government: 


but, in all appearance, they will never go 
beyond good wiſhes, whilſt the nobility ac- 


count their Liberum Veto, or the right of 


contradiction at a diet, the very foul ane 
eſſence of Poliſh liberty. 


As to the intereſt of Poland: dds to Foreign 


foreign powers, its fituation ſeems: very ori- 


tical and dangerous. It is ſurrounded with 


very powerful neighbours, and the country, 
on all ſides, open and defenceleſs; no for- 


tified places, and with little or nothing of 
an-army,' artillery, or money, or any thing 


neceſſary in war. Such a ſtate,” ſays. a 
celebrated late writer, © muſt, at length, 
come under the yoke z and the day,” 
adds he, perhaps, is not far off; that day 
% will be when the neighbouring powers 
<« ſhall have agreed about dividing it Wh: 


But ſuch an agreement has ſo many eue 


ties, that it is ſcarce to be apprehended; 


and a multitude of inſtances in all ages, | 
proves that ſuch concerted partitions, what | 


) La Voix Libre du Citoyen, p. 386. 
(/). M. de Real Science du Gouvern, P. I. Tom, IL. p. 597. 


with 
8 


concerns. 
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with the diſcords of the confederated par- 
ties, and 'unforeſeen incidents, come to 


Poland, if to be brought about only 55 fuch 


a combination, is far from being ſo near as 
I the ſaid writer takes upon him to foretel, 


And though, fetting afide that cafe, each 


of the great powers. confining on Poland, 
be, of- iel, ſtrong enough to reduce it, 
yet, without a very great change in/the af- 
fairs of Europe, the other neighbours, in- 
ſtead of permitting it, would — ſuc- 
caur the republic. Thus the jealouſy; of 


its neighbours, none of whom would 


tamely ſee fo important à conqueſt in the 
hands of another, is à ſure barrier, and 
ſecures it from all danger of becoming a 
prey to a conqueror, I may ſay, from any 
hoſtile attempt. But this preſuppoſes Po- 
land adhering to à pacific ſyſtem, and not 
moleſting or making war on its neighbours; 
for, in this caſe, though it hould, from 
the foregoing reaſons, eſcape being brought 
under a foreign dominion, it would at leaſt 


be a great loſer, and obliged to Wet to f an 
= ä . 7 9 


nothing; 15 that the final cataſtrophe of 


Pp. 
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1 With | raver. 
2 With DENMARK U. 


III. With SWEDEN (9). 


1. With the TzvuTonic oe 
in PRUSSIA. 


Treaty of peace of the 19th of bac 
| 1466. ( * * 
| 443% A With BOHEMIA. 


- Freaties l. Of the 24thof Aug. _ 
i 1ſt gf May 1553 (1). 


VI. Wich HUNGARY. 
re of the on of November 1412 oY 


beſides bis def f the 
| . MOBS Derek the 2 9 55 = = 3 


Feder Conyentiones, Litterz, et 
Fable fate Regnum Polodie et Beben, ff 
&c. Tom. I. Vilna, 1 rp ol. . V. ** "75s 2 
Junzotzky 4 V L 

10 
1 Chap. 1. 4 

x Du 2 Diplom. T P. I. 

a Mont, Corps Di 

| 1722 Tom. I. P. II. p. 150. . v. 30. 

(r) Id. Tom. I. P. II. p. 28 | 

]) Rouſler, Supplem. Tom, z P. U. p. 327. | 


VII. With 
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VII. With the HOUSE of AUSTRIA. . 
Defenſive and offenſive alliance of the 
3ſt of March 1683 (0. 7 


vi. With BRANDENBURGH and 


ee 
* 3 


PRUSSIA. 8 
Treaties 1. of the roth of September 
16 57 (2); of the 6th of May 1657 (x). 


IX. With RUSSIA. 


Treaty of peace, 1. of 1634 (y) ; truce | 


of the zoth of January 1667 (z) ; 3. peace 
of the 14th of April 1686 (a) ; 4. defen- 


five and offenſive. alliance againſt Charles 


XI. of Sweden (GM 


X. With the OTTOMAN PORTE. 


\ Treaties of peace, 1. of 1621 (c); 2. of 
the 18th of October 1672 (4); 3. of the 


16th of October 1676 (e) 3 44 of the 12th 


of October 1679 (7); 5. of the 26th of 


00 Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. U. p- Gs; 
() Id. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 


worn 
25 Puffendorff de Reb. Geſt. Frid. Wilh. M. Lib. V. 


Pa ( 51 Ludolf's Theatrum Mundi, P. II. p. 363. 
(z) Dumont, Tom. VII. P. I. p. 4. 
(a) Id. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 125. 
(5) Rouſſet. Supplem. Tom. II. Part II. p. 38. 
(e) Du Mont, Lom. V. P. XI. p. 3117 
(4) Id. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 212. 
(e) Id. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 325. 
(/) 1d. Tom. VII. N 435. 


Janu- 


2 


. 


1 


c 
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January 1699 (g); 6. treaty concerning li- \ 4 
mits, of the 14th of November 170 00. 1 
.19-B- C. LE. 


„ of Poland Tp been written why: Hiſtorians, 
Dlugoſz (84), Cromar (85), Fulſzſtin (86), 
Neugebauer (87), Lenghich (99), and Solige 


nac (89). 
SECT. Lx. 


Deſeriptions of the kingdom, and ace ach 
counts of the conſtitution of Poland, are to Ra. 
be found in Cromrs (90), er (92), 


(g) Du Moe, Tom. VII. P. II. p. 452. 

(5) Rouſſet. Supplem. Tom. II. P. II. p. 37. 

(84) Hiſtoriæ Polonicæ Libri XIII. ex Bibliotheca et cum 
præfatione Henr. L. B. de Huyſſen, 2 Tomi, Lipſ. 1711, 
1712. fol. To the ſecond volume are added, 1. Vincent. 
Kadlubkonis Hiſtoria Polonica; 2. Staniſlai Sarnici Anna- 
les; 3. Staniſlai Orichovii Okſzi Annales; 4. IIluſtrium 
Virorum Epiſtolæ, Opera Staniſl. Carncovii; 5. Stanifl. Sar- 
nici Deſcriptio Poloniz et Ruſſiæ. 

(85) De Origine et Geſtis Polonorum, Lib. XXX. Colo- 
niæ, 1589, fol. 

(867 bronica five Hiſtoriæ Polonicz compendioſa De- 
ſcriptio. Baſilez, 1615, 4to. 

(87) Hiſtoria Rerum Polonicarum Libris decem concinnata. 
Hanoviz, 1618, 4to 10 

(88) Hiſtoria Polona a Lecho in Annum 1748, deducta; | 
Gedani, 1748, 8v0. A tranſlation of this has been publiſhed 
in German. 

(89) Hiſtoire Generale de Pologne, 5 Tomes, a Amſter- | 
dam, 1751. This has likewiſe been tranſlated into Ger- 
man, with notes and additions. 

090 Poloniz Gentiſque et Reipublicz Polonicz Deſcrip= | 
tionis, Libri Il. 

(91) Polonia. Wratiſlavie, 1734 This is the neweſt 

edition. 
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Cellarius (92), Hauteville 930. Lengnich 


(94), and other writers (95.) 


(92) Regni Poloaiz Magnique Ducatus Lassie omni - 


3 umque Regionum Juri Polonico ſubjeQaram noviſſima De- 
— 1 mſtelodami, 1659, 12mo. 


) Relation Hiſtorique de Pologne, contenant le pou- 
* Rois, leur Election, & leur Couronnement, les Pri- 
wir de de la Nobleſſe, la Religion, la Juſtice, les Moeurs 
et les Inclinations des Polonois, a Paris, 1687, 12mo. | 
(94) Jus Publicum Regni Poloni, 2 Tomi, Gedani 1742, 
1746, 8vo. This has been tranſlated i into Poliſh by M. Moſzc- 
zenſky. 


(95) Relation de Etat de Pologne & de la Republique, 


1688, 12mo. By an anonymous author. 


Memoires ſur le Gouvernement de Pologne, à Manheim, 
759. vo. This likewiſe has been 2 German. 
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Of the Euerire of RUSSIA. 


a ok 


OREIGNERS in general uſed to tune 
call Ruflia by the name of Muſcovy, 
from the capital of the empire; and 
the people Muſcovites: it is only in the 
preſent century that the name of Ruſſia is 
grown common. It is unqueſtionably de- 
rived from the inhabitants the Ruſſi; but 
the origin of this name is not ſo certain. 
Some deduce it from Rus the ſuppoſed 
founder of the empire, whom they make 
brother to Lechs the firſt Poliſh prince; 
ſome from a town of great antiquity ſo 
called; ſome from the peoples red hair, 
1 _ who, 
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K who, on that account, were nick- named 
Roſſen; and others again, from the ancient 
Roxolani (a); all which at beſt are but du- 
bious conjeQures, and ſome manifeſtly erro- 
neous. The moſt antient known inha- 
bitants of Ruſſia were named Tſchuden and 
5 of Finniſh extraction, but expelled or ſub- 
= ducd by the Slavi and the proper predeceſ- 
cy of the Ruſſians. In the middle cen- 
tury the Wareges or ſeafaring people, a 
mixture of Swedes, Danes, and Norwegi- 
ans, croſſing the Baltic, came into theſe parts 
and very probably were: firſt called Ruſ- 
fians by the Finlanders (1), and to the ſame 
3 | people the Slavi ſeem likewiſe to have 
3 owed that name. Theſe afterwards be- 
coming ſubject to the Waregers now called 
| Ruſſians, the name of their conquerors was 
given to them, and at length to the country 
itſelf (2); as Gaul received the name of 
. France from the Franks, and Britain of 
* England from the Angles. 


(a Hlerberſtein ja Commentar. Rer. Muſeovit. p. I. 
Strahlenberg's North and Eaſt Parts of Europe and Aſia, 


168. ea 
- (i) For to this day, the Finlanders call the Swedes Ruſ- al 
ſians, or properly Roſſa- Laine, though on what account is R 
not known. 
(2) This is the derivation of the name of Ruſſia, for A 
which Mr. Muller, profeſſor at Peterſburgh declares as moſt M 
probable. Diſſert. de Originibus Gentis et Nominis Ruſſo- Be 
rum, Petropoli, 1749.” 'But the ſale of that Rugs work has K. 
\ been proki! bited. A, 


8 SECT: 
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The Ruſſian empire reaches longitudinally Sitetion, | 
from the 4oth to 205th deg. and from 10 to han. 
25 deg. north lat. ſo that its greateſt length 
is 1245 geographical miles, and its greateſt 
breadth 375. Its whole ſurface is com- 
puted at 300,000 ſuch miles, containing 
more than one third of Europe and near as 
much of the continent of Afia: thus in ex- 
tent it exceeds any monarchy in the uni- 
verſe either ancient or modern (3), and is 
one continued tract without the leaſt ſepa- 
ration by any foreign countries interven- 
ing (4). Weſtward it confines on Po- 
land, the Baltic, and Sweden; northward, 
on the North and Frozen Sea; eaſtward on 
the ſtreight which ſeparates Aſia from 
America (5), and the eaſtern ocean ; ſouth- 

(3) According to M. Voltaire, the Ruſſian empire is above 
1,100,000 ſquare leagues in extent, that is, as large 
again as all Alexinder's dominions, or the ſo much boaſted 
Roman empire itſelf. Hiſt. de PEmpire de Ruſſie, ſous 
Pierre le Grand, Tom. I. ch. ii. 5 

(4) From Riga to Anadirſkoi-Oftrog, which is the moſt 
eaſtern Ruſſian colony, is a journey of 11,299 werſts, i. e. 
above 1600 geographical miles ; and all along through the 
Ruſſian dominions. | 7 "vp 

(5) That America is ſeparated from the north-eaſt part of 
Afia, only by a narrow ſtreight, has been ſhewn by Mr. 
Muller from the accounts of Ruſſian mariners. Captain 
Beering, a Dane, in the year 1741, in his voyage from 


Kamtſchatka eaſtward, actually diſcovered the continent of 
America at the 55th and 56th degree of north latitude. P. 
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ward on Great-Tartary, and particularly 


Mungalia, a dependency of China, the 


countries of the Caracalpacks ; likewiſe on 


dhe empire of Perſia 1785 Leſſer 7 88808 as 


n 
8 E c T ii. 
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Climate 1nd The gta of the Ruſſian dominions bes 


ing of ſuch an extent, lie under different 
climates (6), conſequently there muſt be a 
difference in the quality of the air-and the 


| heat and cold. It is, however, obſerved, 


that the lattter is far greater than. in the 
weſtern parts of Buroyd ae the * la- 
titude (c). N 


v. Havens, Nye Forbedrede Eſterrütnin ger om ** Ruſ- 
fiſke Rige, Deel. II. cap. iii. p. 26, 27, & | +» 

(5) See _Voltaire's Hiſtory, of the Ruſſian Empire under 
Peter the Great, Vol. I. cap. i. 

(6): This may be ſufficiently ſeen ia the very different du- 


ration of the longeſt and ſhorteſt days, at ſome places in the 


ſouthern, middle, and northern parts of this vaſt empire. 


For at Allracan, the longeſt day is 15 hours, 36 minutes, 


and the ſhorteſt 8 hours 2 minutes. 

NF 55 the longefl day is 16 h. 14 m. and the ſhorteſt 
7 h. 4 
4 NY Mater, the en day is 17 b. 14 m. and che ſhorteſt 

46 m 
„ the longeſt day is 17 h. 52 m. 'the hotel 
m 

At Terra. the longeſt day is 18 h. 30 m. and the 
ſhorteſt 5 h. 30 m. 

A great part of the Ruſſian empire lies fill more to The 
We, than Archangel ; and in the longelt days the ſun 


is not ſeen to ſet, as in the ſhorteſt not ſeen to ri Buſch- 


ing's Geography, Vol. I. p. 399- 
() —— s Geography, 2 Ruſſa. 
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The European diviſion of the 3 em- Mountains, 


pire is, for the moſt part, a level country, 
but in the. Aſiatic are ſeveral vaſt moun- 
tains, particularly the ſtupendous chain ex- 
tending itſelf from the Frozen Sea to 


the length of fixteen degrees ſouthward, 


by the ancients called the Riphean moun- 
tains, by the Ruſſians Kamenoi or We- 
| Iiki-Poyas, © girdle of ſtones or great 
*« rocks,” likewiſe Poyos Semnoi, the 


«earth's girdle (d).“ In the extremities 


of Siberia, are ſeveral volcanos (e). 
8. N 


Ruſſia is watered by a great many large riven, 


rivets. In the European part of it are the 
Wolga, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
| Caſpian ſea; the Don, into the ſea of Aſoph; 

the Nieper into the Black Sea; the Dwina, 


into the Frozen Sea; the Duna, into the 


Baltick; the Neva, into the Gulph of Fin- 
land. In the Afiatic parts, beſides the 
Wolga beforementioned, are the Jaik, the 
Jem or Gihum, of which the former runs 
into the Caſpian ſea, the latter into that of 
Aral the Ob or Obi, the Jeniſei, the 

(4) Strablenberg. | 


(e) Idem. ; F | 
| 13 Lena, 
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Lena, and the Anadir. The three former 
join the Frozen Sea, the fourth the ſtreight 
between Aſia and Ameri aa. 

Rufſia, beſides theſe rivers has ſeveral 
large inland lakes, as in the European 
parts the Peipus, the Ladoga, and Onega; 
and in the Aſiatick the Caſpian Sea, along 
which lies the kingdom of Aſtracan; like- 
wiſe the lakes Aral, Baikal, Altin, or, as 
the Ruſſians call it (7). Teleſkoi Oſero. 


1 D robe T.. Nana ns 

The different fituations of the country 
naturally cauſe a remarkable difference in 
its fertility, which if very deficient in the 
northern parts, is not to be complained of 
in the middle, and in the ſouthern it is 


abundant (8). The animal kingdom af- 


(5) Theſe and other large rivers and lakes are deſcribed 
more at large in Buſching's Geography and Perry, in his 
State of Ruſſia, gives an entertaining account of ſome re- 
markable particulars in the Caſpian- ſea. 555 
(8) Strahlemberg divides Ruſſia into four parts; the firſt 
between the 7oth and Goth degree of north latitude; the 
ſecond between the Goth and 57th; the third between the 
$20 and 54th; and\the- fourth betwixt the 54th and 48th. 

he firſt is deſtitute of corn, fruit-trees, and garden eſcu- 
lents, but abounds with berries and ſhrubs of various kinds, 
wild-fowl, and fiſh, and is but thinly inhabited; the ſe- 
cond is leſs dreary, the inhabitants ſowing ſome corn, and 
breeding cows, ſheep, goats, and horſes ; the third has 


plenty of corn, fruits, and vegetables; the foiirth, in which 
are Ukraine and Aftracan, abounds in vegetables, fruits, 


and grains of all kinds. Aftracan likewiſe produces wine, but 
good for little, by reaſon of the ſaline and vittous foil, and 
will not keep. r 


1 
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fords a ſufficiency of black cattle, goats, 


ſheep, horſes, veniſon. of all kinds, ſtags, 
elks, rein-deer, 'wild-boars, fallow deers, 
haresz with many beaſts of prey, as 


329 


bears, wolves, foxes, &c. In Siberia ars - | 


likewiſe thoſe beaſts, the ſkins. of which 


are very valuable, as ſable, hyenas, ermin, 
black, blue, red, white, and other un- 
common kinds of foxes, ſquirrels, beavers, 
and lynxes : tame and wild-fowl, as turkeys, 
pheaſants, moorfowl, partridges, wood- 


cocks, geeſe, and ducks, may be ſaid toſwarm 


there. The lakes and rivers abound with va- 
riety of fiſh, the beſt and (9) largeſt of which 


are the beluga and the ſturgeon, which. 


laſt, the Ruffians call citrine or offetrine. * 

Ruſſia has very large foreſts of oak, 
beach, pine, firs, birch, larch, and many 
other ſorts of trees. Siberia affords a kind 


of cedar, but beyond the both deg. of north 


lat. little elſe is to be had but bruſh-wood. 
The middle and ſouthern parts have plenty 
of fruit-trees of all kinds, as likewiſe of 
garden plants; and the Aſtracan melons are 
famous. The country here and there pro- 
duces all kind of grain, as rye, barley, 
buck-wheat, peas, and vetches; but no 
Wh, except a few about Moſcow, and 


09) The roes of the beluga and ſturgeon make the ca- 


radia former i is accounted the beſt, A hes p. 342. 
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theſe-but very 


indifferent. Some places pro- 


duce hemp 3 flax; and in the Ukraine 
tobacco begins more and more to be culti- 


vated. But the country, of which a great 


part, eſpecially in Siberia, lies waſte, might 
be turned to greater advantage, with a 


proper ſpirit. of induſtry, and more mo- 
ney and people to ſecond it. 

The mineral kingdom in Ruſſia is very 
confiderable, affording a great number of 


itan and copper · ores (10), and ſome in Si- 


beria, which contain gold and ſilver (11). 
Here ate likewiſe found topazes, agates, 
cornelians, green jaſper ſpeckled with red, 
Muſcovy-glaſs, very large magnets, and 
even whole mountains of magnet, and the 
northern parts afford pit- coal. Here are 


ſalt · lakes and ſalt · ſprings, which yield a 


e White een beſides a whole moun- 


"Ld The r Do” * ſilver abd 8 ores v was ſet 
on foot about the year 1491, under John Bafilowitz; but this 


Work, probably, was ſoon diſcontinued, as we have no far- 


ther account concerning it. Under Michaelowitz, a Dane 
and a Hollander fet up a regular iron mine-work, ninery 
werlls from Moſcow, which ſtill continues to be worked. 
The emperor Peter I. cauſed the mines of Oloneſi and Ca- 
— 25 to be conſtructed, and inſtituted a mine · col- 
lege. More copper and iron ores have been .fince diſcovered, 
and are worked by private perſons. 

(1% According to publick accounts the Siberjan mine- 
works in March 3764, delivered into the Imperial treaſury 
T200 poands, of gold, and 16,000 pounds of filver ; but 
without ſpecifying of how long a time juen a quantity: might 
de che * | 


tain 
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"eas! of ſalt, thirty fathom I and two 


hundred in length, and conſiſting of a very 


_w and tranſparent falt, and abſolutely 
Within the earth along the rivers 


| Obi, Jeniſei, Lena, and others, are found 


what is called Mammonts Bones, which 
probably are elephants bones and teeth; 
and accordingly a are worked as BY (f )- 


NF VII. 


The Ruſſian empire containing a very billes. 


great part both of Europe and Alia, the 


geographers very properly divide it into 


European and Aſiatic. But, as the many and 
large countries, of which it at preſent con- 


ſiſts, inſtead of having always belonged to 
it, have been ſucceſſively brought under the 


dominion of Ruſſia by war, this has occa- 
| fioned the diviſion. into Proper Ruſſia, and 


the Conquered Countries. The former con- 


ſifts of Great, Small, and White Ruſſia (12). 
Among theſe were, 1. In Europe, part of 


Finland; next Ingermanland, Livonia 


and Elthooia.. 2. In Aſia, the kingdoms 


of Caſan, Aſtracan, and Siberia. But the 


eee Peter divided the 1 05D in a 


4h Buſching, Antiele Ruffia. 634 57 | 
| (12) The countries now called Little rind White Ruſſia 
were, for ſome centuries, in the hands of the Poles, and from 


them received thoſe names; when they were afterwards re- 
covered by the Ruſſians, the czars inſerted them in their title, | 


* de name of Great Ruſſia was uſed long before. 
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manner entirely new, erecting out of all. the 
countries, belonging to it, firſt eight, than 
nine, and afterwards. ten governments (g). 
Theſe have been encreaſed by his ſucceſ- 
ſors to ſixteen, 1. That of Moſcow. 2. Of 
Novogrod. 3. Of Archangel. 4. Of 
Niſchnei-Novogrod. 5. Of Woronitz. 
Theſe five compoſe Great Ruſſia. 6. Of 
Kiow. 7. Of Belgorod. Theſe two make 
Little Ruſſia (13). 8. That of Smolenſko, 
which conſiſts of White Rufha (14). 
9: That of Riga, 10. Reval. 11. Pe- 
terſburg. 12. Wyburg. Theſe four in- 
_ clude © Livonia,  Efthonia, Ingermanland, 
and part of Finland. 13. Aſtracan. 14. 
Orenburg. 15. Caſan. 16. Siberia (1 5). 
eff wb," A een ad | 


| ). Strablemberg, mean 6 Hy II OY 
15 This is commonly called the Ukraine, i. e. Frontier- 


— 
os 
ww 
- 


Land, and js inhabited by. the Coſſacks, who are diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the name of Maloroſſiſke, i. e. Little Ruſſia Coſſacks. 


(14) This is a part of White Rufba, Are to Lithua- 


nia, which, with the before - mentioned Little Ruſſia, was 
ceded to Poland in the truce of 1667, and afterwards more 


— 


fully at the peace in 1685. 


(15) A Coſac, named Jermak Timofew, was che inſtrument, 
in à very extraordinary manner, of Siberia coming under the 


dominion of the Ruſſians, who were not long in extending 


themſelves, ſo that at the end of the ſixteenth century, they 
bad reduced all the north-eaſt part of Aſia. In the year 


1698, another Coſſac, by: name Atlaſſof, ſubdued: the pen- 
inſula of Kamſchatka, the moſt remote country belonging to 
the government of Siberia, The hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, and 
the Kurilſky-Iſlands, publiſhed in the Ruſſian language, and 
tranſlated by james Grieve, (Glouceſter, 1764, _ The 


government of Siberia is the largeſt, being no leſs than 800 


German miles in length, and 300 in breadth; it is divided in 
| Theſe 


RUSSIA. 
Theſe four conſtitute the. Afiatick part of - 
the Ruſſian empire (50. 

All the countries a4" territories which 
make part of the Ruſſian empire are inſepa- 
rably connected; ſo that there is ſcarce any 
ſenſible difference between the chief country 
and the dependencies, except the provinces 
taken from the Swedes, which retaining their 
former rights by virtue of treaties of peace, 
on ſome particulars are on a 1 N nan | 
than the antient dominions. 


: CE C. VIII. 


The Ruſſians are originally Slavi or la- Origin and 
vonĩans, and accounted deſcendants of thoſe 
Slavonian colonies, which in the times of very 
remote antiquity dwelt along the Volga, 
and afterwards along the Danube. in the 
parts occupied by Bulgaria and Hungary. 
But, according to the relations of old Ruſ- 
ſian hiſtorians, being driven from thence by 
the Wolochern or Wolotanern, by. whom 
they meant the Romans, they removed to the 
banks of the Neiper, from whence, after: 
making themſelves maſters of Poland, they 
ſpread themſelves farther into the Eaſtern 


to three rovinces, Tobolſxi, Javiſci, aud ut only the 
latter, inſtead of being under the governor, has a . 
vernor, who is independent of him. 

0) Concerning all theſe governments, ſee Voltaire's Hiſt. 
of the Ruſſian empire under Peter the Great, Vol. I. cap. i. 
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parts of Ruſſia, expelling or ſubduing the 


ITſchuden its antient inhabitants (16), 


The time and more particular circumſtances 
of theſe tranſactions are uncertain, except 


that in the ninth century, the Ware- 


gers came hither from Scandinavia and 
were by the inhabitants called Ruſſians (i). 


as. to become one people, under one com- 
mon name: for the Novogrod Slavi choſe 


for their ſovereigns three brothers, Ruric, 


(16) S0 the Roffan hiſtorians call them, whereas foreign- 


ers diftinguiſh them by the name of Scythians; and this 
_ implies no contradiction, the analogy of the names plainly 


indicating the Tſchuden and Scythians to have been one peo- 
ple. The author of the Lettres Moſcovites, however, gives 
a quite different origin to the Ruſſians, alledging, from He- 
rodotus, Lib. IV. c. iii. and Juſtin, Lib. III. c. 5. that the 
Seyrhiaus having been long detained abroad in their third 
Aſiatie ition, according to Herodotus twenty- eight 
years, and Juſtin's account only eight, their impatient wives 


' married their flaves, who, on the return of their former 
oppoſed their entrance into the eountry, ſword in 
hand, but the Scythians put them to the rout only by 


ſeourges: bereupon the defeated flaves bent their flight 
northwards to a country at that time uninhabited, which 
their deſcendapts ſtill poſſeſs, and that this country was 
called Ruſzland, a8 the place to which they had fled is fill 


-" <q by the name of Clepigorod, i, e. Slave's-Town. 


e author is hugely pleaſed with this conceit, (voyez la 


|" Lew, V. p. 143, 144- enter p. 355, 356.) which 


he, by-a great miſtake, RO as ſomething new, and 
oe. acceptable to philoſophy, though he has not given the 
leaft degree of probability to it ; Herodotus and Juſtin being 


_— ent as to the place or country to which the Alaves 


themſelves after their defeat, 


es above, Seck. I. 


Sinan, 


Theſe afterwards reduced the Slavi, but, 
at the ſame time ſo intermixing with them 


Cn nes Fr 


N 
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ginau, and W who were Waregers: a 
They had divided the country between 
them, but the two laſt dying, Ruric be- 
came ſole ſovereign (17). He was * 
ceeded by his ſon Igor: but, by reaſon oß 
his minority, the government was com- 
mitted to Oleg, a near relation of his, who 
reduced the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, and 
removed the reſidence to Kiow. It was . 5 "= 
not till after his deceaſe that Igor took ' 
himſelf the government, and he fell in %. 
battle againſt the Drulands, and S watoſſa w 
his ſon being a minor, his conſort Oiga 
was made regent. She embraced the Chriſ- 
tian faith, and, on that account, Was ſur- 
named the Holy. Swatoflaw's martial tem- 6% 
per proved fatal to him in an action on the 
banks of the Neiper, againſt the Petſchengs: . 
his eldeſt ſon Jaropolk reigned after him, but 1 
was murdered by the practices of Walde- =—_ 
mir his younger brother, who ſeized on A 
the government. He afterwards was con- 382. 
verted to Chriſtianity, in which his ex- 
ample was followed by great numbers of 
his ſubjects. After him Swatopolk, bis eg. | 


(wn Mr. Haven relates, from an n'old e that Ruric- 
came to Ruſſia from Stargorod in Waregen ; this he illuſ- 
trates by Oldenburgh in Wragia, adding, that Ruric called 
his new ſettlement Novogorod, in memory of the former; 
that his arms was a buffaloe's head, and he originally a Van- 
dalian. Haven's Efterritninger, Deel. 1. cap. vii. 111. 112. 
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or his brother Jaropolk's ſon, | aſcended the 
- throne 3'but having cauſed three of his bro- 


ftthers to be put to death, another of them, 


2016, 


1114. 


1123. 


* 
1236. 


dy name Jaroſlaw, forced bim to fly the 


country, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Ruſſian 
monarchy which, at that time, conſiſted of 


Novogrod and Kiow. Perpetual diſcords 


and-enmities prevailed among his ſons and 


ſucceſſors, one continually dethroning ano- 


ther, till his grandſon Wladimir Monoma- 


chus reſtored the public tranquillity. He 
took a journey into Greece, and the em- 


peror Alexis Comnenus preſenting him 
with thediadem, which diſtinguiſhed princes 
of thoſe times, he cauſed himſelf to be 


crowned czar and abſolute monarchof Ruſſia. 


He was no ſooner in his grave than the in- 


teſtine feuds broke out again ; the regulac 


ſucceſſion was diſregarded amidſt the con- 
teſts of thoſe ambitious princes, all ſtriving 
by force and fraud to raiſe themſelves to 
the throne, and ſometimes it was filled by 
two at a time. Andrew, a grandſon of Wla- 


dimir Monomechus, removed the reſidence 

of the court from Kiow to Wladimir. The 
empire having in the mean time been ex- 
tremely weakened by partitions and do- 
meſtic quarrels, the Tartars invaded Ruſſia, 


and Chan Bathi made the great dukes of 


| Ruſſia vaſſals; ſo that he and his ſucceſſors 


10 ye Ef raiſed 
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raiſed ==] 1 them at pleaſure, Lid: 
tributes, and exerciſed an; unlimited autho- , 
rity yet them. About this time, how- 
ever, Alexander, great prince of N ov 
grod, a deſcendant of Wlademir Mo- * 
nomachus, fignalized, himſelf ; in Livonia by 


his atchievements againſt the Swedes and 66. 


the Knights of the Sword; but towards the 
cloſe of his life he reſigned the ſovereignty, 
and retired into a, convent ( 18), His two wn, 
ſons Andrew and Daniel reigned after him, 
though not immediately, the former at 
Wlademir, the latter at Moſcow and 
both cloſed their lives after the example of 


their father. Iwan, Daniel's younger ſon, 1328. 


was inſtalled by the Tartars as great prince 
both of Wlademir and Moſcow. His eldeſt 3. 
ſon Simon ſucceeding, him, was afterwards | 
elected great prince of Novogrod. On his 1353 
deceaſe the Tartars conferred the government 

on the ſecond ſon Iwan; who, likewiſe, with 
their conſent, was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Demetrius, though not immediately. Af- 2362. 


ter his demiſe his ſon Waſilei, or Baſil; 
was advanced to the ſovereignty, and after 


X ( 18) The Ruſſian church fainted him, and even peter I. 
erected a ſtately convent to him, on the field of one of his 
moſt fignal victories, and cauſed his body to be brought thi- 
ther from Wladimir; inſtituting likewiſe an order of bis 
name; and the czarina Rhaaberh bad a ra, made 
for his bones. 
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nimm ite sd, who' was abebrdingfy cle! 
Baff Bafitewitz; the' not io] great op. 


poſition, and even having! His eyes put out b by 
Jarje, his coufin;- which . 115 to bs 


nickname The Blind. His fon John" I. 
or Jolii Bünlswitz, at length cock off the 
Tattarlau yoke, in u eh he was not a 


liftts afſifted'by'the Prudence and fag. acity, 
of his ſecond 10 Guſe Sophia, a princeſs de 


ſcended from the Palzologi, 'thþ5j6r ers of 


Greece. He reduced the o pulent and f power- 


ful city of Novogrod, which” had” hitherto 


ſet up for indepetitlency, demoliſhing the 
far gelie- art of it. He ſubjt ch c 


| princes of 8 verien and the Lage of dale 
under Bis dominion, and ſo extended his 
conqueſts * on all” fides, tht he may. 95 


lodked on as the fdünder of tlie Ruan” 
empire in its preſent atnplitude. His ſon 


and ſucceſſor Bafilowitz* added tô his em- 


pite Pleſkow and Stolenſto; and his ſon 
John Bafilowitz* II: conque gered this tus 


Tartarian kingdoms of Cafan and Alt: 
can. But in Livonia® and Eſthlonia his 


arme had little ſacceſs, unleſs in barba⸗ 
rouſly ravaging thoſe countries with fire 


and ſword. In his laſt years,” however, he 


had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing * the firſt pro- 


| rens towards the conqueſt of © Siberia” 


| Hi 


” * nag i 


* 
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905 terms him terrible nd. cruel ( * 
but. in other reſpects he was a prince of 
great capacity, and attentive to every 


„6 —&4 © + 


political improvement. He was ſucceed- n. 
ech by his ſon Feodor J. who being a 
weak and timorous prince, his facher-in- 
law: Boris Godunoff governed in his name. 
Boris was ambitious and crafty, paving his 
way to the throne; and the better to re- 
move obſtructions he cauſed Demetrius the 
czar's, younger and only brother, to be 
murdered, which proved a ſource of in- 1991, 
exprefſible calamities to Ruſſia. 

On the demiſe of Feodor, the laſt of 198. 
the Ruric family, Boris, by dint of artifice 
and al kinds of illegal praQices, got him 
ſelf choſen czar. Bat an impoſtor, Griſchka 
Raſtriga, pretending to be the murdered De- 
metrius, and having gained a conſiderable 
party both in Poland and Ruſſia, marched 
to Moſcow with a great foree; which filled 
the czar with ſuch terrors that he prevented 1604. 
the impending: troubles by taking poi ſon. 
His ſucceſſor in the throne was his ſor 
Feodor ; ; but. on Griſchka appearing; before 
. Moſcow, he was 'deferted by all, and after 


(19 Thee celebra aa" Treuer ka 2 wo our wo” 
1 2 his * in his Apologia — Joanne Bafilide Ty-  & 


rangidis vu bag, infmulato,{Yienne 1711 tO, and 
kid kt Lott Ye erer Mie: 419%) 
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a a mock reign 'of only fix” weeks, put to 


death by the conqueror's command. Griſ- 
chka now aſſumed the government by the 
name of Demetrius; but was ſo unequal 


to the ſtation, and ſo diſliked by the Ruſ- 


fians, that, by the contrivance of Baſil 

Schniſkoy, he and ſeveral Poles were maſ- | 
ſacred. Hereupon Baſil became czar, but 
a ſuppoſititious Demetrius ſtarting up ſoon 
after, the Ruſſians of all degrees ſplit into 
parties, and applied to the Poles and 
Swedes for help. Some even choſe Ladiſ- 


laus, ſon to Sigiſmund III. king of Poland, 


and having cauſed Baſil Schniſkoy to un- 


dergo the monachal tonſure, delivered him 
up to the king of Poland. The Poles 
| likewiſe made themſelves maſters of the 


city of Moſcow, and ſubdued Smolenſko, 
Severien, and Zernichow. On the other 
hand, the Swedes took Novogrod and other 
places, whilſt anarchy with all its calamities 
ny encreaſed. 

Some patriotic Ruſſians had at leng th 


the good fortune to drive the Poliſh gar- 


riſon out of Moſcow ; whereupon the elec- 
tion of a czar being taken in hand with- 
out delay, Michael Feodorowitz Roma- 
now was. choſen, He reſtored the tran- 
quility of the nation both at home and 


abroad, though not without ſome loſſes, 


yield- 


<-> 
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Fielding to Sweden, at the peace of. Stol- 
bow, Ingermanland, and Carelia; and to 
the Poles Smolenſko, Severien, and Zer- 1618, 
_nichow, by the truce at Divilina, which 1634. 
afterwards was changed into a ſettled peace _ 
by the treaty of Viaſma. But his ſon and 1648. 
ſucceſſor Alexis, availing himſelf of the 
Coſſacks having revolted againſt the Poles, 265. 
not only recovered theſe provinces, but 
likewiſe, reduced Kiow and the Ukraine 655: 


beyond the Ni ieper, His eldeſt ſon Feodor 1676. 


Alexiowitz ſucceeded him in the throne ; 
but being a prince of a weakly conſtitution 
died after a reign of fix years, without heirs. :6z. 
His two brothers, John and Peter, were 
hereupon proclaimed czars ; and, by reaſon 
of the imbecility of the former, and the 
youth of the latter, the government was 
committed to their ſiſter Sophia, But this 
princeſs, who had an ambition equal to her 
addreſs, forming ſchemes to raiſe herſelf to 
the throne, her brother Peter, on being ap- 1689, 
priſed of the plot, clapped her at once into a 
convent, and took the government into his 
own hands, his brother John having willingly 
reſigned, it. He not only aggrandized his 
empire bylarge congeplly northward (zo) and 


(20) The Swedes at * peace of Nieſtadt 1721, ceded to | 
Ruſlia, Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingermanland, and a part of Fin- 


land, | 
09 mag 2 3 fouth- 


WY 
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ſouthward (21), but likewiſe, introduced 
trade, wap ufactures, and all the Akts öf 
war and peace, which till then ag been 
unknown, and improved ſavage Rufha into 
A civilized and regular ſtate. He was the 
firſt of the Ruſſian monarchs who file 

himſelf emperor. At his demiſe, his rand- 
Fon Peter II. was the only prince of the 
—— * n 5 yet, 1 of 


vant i. LT 


« # « #$5% 


Fits before he bad ARG the ue 
bon quite three years. Hereupon the ſpiritual | 


and temporal grandees of Ruſlia, together 
with the ſenate, elected Anne, Aches 
dowager of Courland, youngeſt daughter 
to czar John Alexowitz. She powerfully 
able Frederic Auguſtus deco, of Saxon | 
in obtaining the crown of Poland, and pid 
terwards, on account of the ie predations 
committed in the Ukraine "hs Crim 
T artars, made war on the A and took 
From them Azoph, Oczakow, and Melda- 
via; but all was given back at the eace, 


Before her deceaſe, ſhe had nominated for 


her ſucceflor John III. ſon to her niece 


21) Schach Tamaſib ceded ſeveral PII Pete! J. 
3 have returned em. : 


. | Anne, 


. 


40 K ALS. 


Anne. an 1 Got of es m old; and "FE 
the count 0 of Birpn, who, by her,means, 15 
5 choſen duke of een; in 4737 | 


TO POR 


Was declared . r 35550 of the empire 
e, T ut he Was f. DEE 
979 0 Fa, by. the wee e mo- 


ELLE” 


"yer 7 00 py ane e pkg to the 
Nor, 22) which Sweden had began, under 174 3s 
e fo rmer government, and improved this 
eee et Adolphus. Frederic, duke 
af E Holſtein an biſhop 25 Lubeck, declared 


sede e to the 5 of Sweden. Pur- 1945, + | 


: ſuant t to a cloſe ; alliance into which ſhe en- 
| tered ml e ſhe made war on Pruſſia, 
which being bare of troops her forces ealily 
took poſſe ion of, and it,appeared as if her 
intention was to keep theſe conqueſts ; but 
the did not live to "ſee the end of the war. 
Her filter s ſon Peter III. duke of Holſtein, RY 
| who ſucceeded heri in 100 e government,! hav- 


- re © 4 FY 


* been nominated long before, not only 


chpped up a peace but likewiſe « entered into 


); oo —4 — . of peace at A in 1743s 
W of Kymmenegard,  regether with, fort 


Z 4 a claſe 


— 
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| "A cloſe alliance with che king of Pruſſia, as as 
"a means of making good his pretenſion to 


Sleſwick againſt Denmark: but 1 in the 
- midſt of his preparations he, by a no leſs 
" aſtoniſhing than ſudden change of fortune, 


Was deprived both of crown and life, and 


E 
> TY 
 ® % 


2764 


" 


of the Ruſ- 
Kans. 


his ſpouſe raiſed to the throne by the name 
of Citharitic II. In the continuance of the 
war between Pruſſia and Auſtria,” ſhe ob- 
"ſerved a neutrality, but afterwards leagued 
with the king of Pruſſia, and both joined 
promotin g the election of count Staniſlaus 
EEG arg to the, crown of Po- 
land. r 
M my E c 7. . 
The vaſt circuit of the Ruffian, empire 
* contains a multitude of nations very dif- 
ferent in their manners, way of living, lan- 
guage, and religion. 5 The Ruſſians them- 
fince been deſcribed as Frick ſervile (23), 
rudely ignorant (240, and given up to glut- 
tony and other vices '(#). They igt be 
bid to be detached from the other Euro- 
80 having little trade. or intercourſe 


1 — 


(23 U Servituti gens nata ad omne mene veſiigium = 
eſt; placida fi prematur, Barclaius in Icon. Animor. cap. 


vii. 
655 Feder *populus ades' literarum 98. eſſe, ut p pauci, 
7 wy illos vulgatifſimas preces memoria teneant, quidys au- 


men propitiamus. Ibid. 


Ii) See Olearius Travels, W 
with 


- | q 
. 
L ; 
FP of 
1 


JI _ 73 
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i with them; and in their 3 40 m"—_ 
" cuſtoms, more reſembled the Afiaticks (2 5)- 
They were likewiſe extremely tenacious of 
their ancient manners and uſages, and with 
all their ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience to | 
their monarchs (26), ſhewed an uncommon 
obſtinacy and refractorineſs at any altera- 
tion, though in matters quite indifferent, 
as admitting a new faſhion inſtead of an 
old one (27). Peter I. was therefore put to 
no little difficulty to bring about the great 
alterations which he had planned, many of 
which were not confined to externals, but 

thwarting the very genius and temper of 
the people. His firmneſs and the inter- 
mixed uſe of corroſives and lenitives, gra- 
dually accompliſhed his views, and gave a 
new appearance both to the people and the 
ſtate. The introduction of arts and ſciences 

* and foreigners of abilities, and encouraging 
the young noblemen to travel, ſo contrary 
to their former cuſtom, have greatly con- 
[tributed to humanize and improve the 


11 


10 5) So lately as the beginning of the great Northern 
, War, they uſed to make a ſale of the Swediſh aum, 
7 - Weber, Vol. I. p. 416. 
(26) Ultro fatentur Principi ſe bare, illi in ſuas opes, 
in corpora, vitamque jus eſſe. Barelai. I. c. 
(27) The ſhaving of the beard, and a new manner of 
dreſſing, enjoined by Peter I. occaſioned great diſcontents. 
He was exclaimed againſt as a tyrant ; and in Aſtracan theſe 
frivolous innovations excited a general inſurrection. Perry, 
oP; 308, 309. Straklemberg, p. 248, 249. 
na- 


| . 


„iN 10 . W an, of 
9 5 ance C a7— 
e 4 hoe >] * bel er. 
ding, 2. 108. imagination, and 1 118 
3 St. Iqgenpity and wit ; -vyithal are 


* 7 — hement in thejr Pens: and 95 


s 7 whatever ſtrikes the eye, though, 
2 155 loſer D124 git has neither Tp 15 


i or beauty „ ad ſome ſay oe ta 
ares ite! Fa! in their toyns and houſes. 


In ,commgn life they are full of, 8 


hies, and rediqus;i in \thejr, marks 785 re ekt; 


173% 


he. AE Bepſants, aſc titles of Eminence 
Wards. e ahh er. In their. Apparel, | 
h 1s generally in a ſoreign cut, per- 

Ans u bach male and female a are 
ew mW richneſs ; 3 the, latter, 
elt to the loweſt uſe paint, 


F 3 . 


_ Þ£c£qupting . that there can e no beauty 


Wühout 10 fluſh in the face. The com- 


| AFpgnalty hve A. wretched life, without ſo 


much as W may properly be called a 
Naters Ferie glaſs, chair, bed, or bed- 

ead in their wellings, and their fare all 
the year round 1s turneps, cabbages, ra- 
diſhes, onions, peaſe, a and a ſmall pittance of 
fleſh or fiſh.” They breed up their chil- 
dren hard, and enure them betimes to heat 
and cold; it is cuſtomary to bathe them in 
warm Water, Plunging them immediately 

I after 


l 
1 
E 
r 


* N - 
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4 after in 1 95 or in igter in e ; 


and this pradl 70 is continued, when, grown 
p .fre vent ba hing, at Icaſt gnge ri twice 
a,week, being deemed.not .only a point of 


55 canlineſs,þ pt abſol ely ge 
1 28). This in 2 piely necęffary,ta health 


ity hardens them. ſo, that 
it 20 be owned they be bear the inclemen- 
cies of the air beyond any other nation. 


Obe of their hereditary. vices is fondneſs for 


ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, which among 
the commonalty is exceſſive; and ſo little 
18 dtunkenneſs accounted a vice or diſgrace, 
that, at certain ſeaſons, both men and Wo- 
men are ſeen reeling about the ſtreets. 
Having always ibeen accuſtomed to a ſevere 
and arbitrary government, and the power of 
patents over their children, of huſbands 
over their wives, and maſters over ſervants 
being almoſt unc ircumſcribed (J, they pay 


| great reſpect , to their ſuperiors, and ſubmit 


to their commands, if nat contrary to certain 
favorite cuſtoms or prejudices, with the 
moſt reſigned obedience (m). Since Pe- 


er. I. plots and tumults have been ſeldom 


heard of 3 for as to the violent enden 


CEE a h Of : 


" (28) Beſides, = ofual aths in th en bag they ha 
A: * Kinds” one of baths e they uſe 'as 2 E 
taal medicament in any violent diſtemper.. Weber, P. I. 
65 Supplement to the H Hiſtory N a German work, 
* & Haven, 10 I. chap. xvii, NY 
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of the throne, but a very ſmall number of 
pet ſons were concerned in thoſe events; z all 
the part the people acted being only to ac- 
knowledge the new ſovereign, and be as du- 
tiful and ſubmiſſive to o him as na were to 
"the former. | 
= 771 45 ib 1 f 
; 177 4 s E Cr. 1 by 
— 00 The Ruſſian language is derived fbin 
the old Sclavonian, and divided into ſeveral 
dialects, as thoſe of Moſcow, N ovogrod, 
. Archangel, and Ukraine. It has forty-two 
letters, moſtly borrowed from the Greek, 
and a few from the Hebrew (29) : this 
number is owing to their repreſenting two 
or three letters as ch, ſch, tſch, ph, ps, 
tz, rs, by ſingle and diſtinct characters. 
The ſciences in Ruſſia being but juſt be- 
ginning to ſhoot forth, their language is 
not yet conſidered as one of the learn- 
ed: it is, however, daily improving, and 
made a conveyance of uſeful - know- 
ledge ; many books from the ancient and 
ere languages being tranſlated into 


8695 According to the Ruſſian 4 Michael, emperor 


of Conſtantinople, ſent the Sclavonian letters into Bulgaria, 
about the year 6406, according to the Ruſſian chronology, 
or 898 of the Chriſtian ra; and ſince that period the Ruſ- 
fians bave begun to take account of their hiſtory, Heber- 
ſtein Commentar. Rer. Moſcovit. But theſe Sclavo- 
nian characters were no other than choſe uſed by the Greeks 
in the ninth century. e 1 


it, 


hs SS is 


ir 
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it (30), which cannot but 4 contribute | 


to its purity, elegance, regularity, and co- 
N N | 


| | Ait 
Fend —8 
The Ruffian empire is thirty times as Number of 
large as France or Germany, but for pos- 
pulation will not bear any compariſon with 
thoſe countries: its towns, which in any 
wiſe deſerve that name, are reckoned only 
358, whereas thoſe in Germany exceed 2 300, 
excluſive of burroughs and large villages, 
moſt of which ſurpaſs Ruſſian towns (2). 
Some compute the inhabitants of the Ruſſian 
empire at 12,000,000 (o), ſetting aſide the 
Finlanders, Livonians, Eſthonians, Coſſacks, 
Kalmucs, Tartars, Samoiedes, and Lapland- 
ers; ſo that, including theſeat 3, ooo, ooo, the 
total will be 1 5,000,000. ' Others raiſe the 
aggregate number to 24, ooo, ooo (p): which 
is a very great difference. On examining 
the grounds of both calculations, one ap- 


(30) Peter I. cauſed tranſlations to be made of Czſar's. 
Commentaries, Quintius Curtius, Sleidan's Four Monarchies, 
Puffendorf*'s Introduction to Hiſtory, and ſeveral other uſe- 
ful books. French Tragedies are now. tranſlated into the 
Ruſſian language, and acted. 

** Voltaire's Hiſtory of the Ruſſian Empire, Kc. Vol. I. 

ap. ii. 

00 Haven, Part I. c. xvili. 
(p) Voltaire s Hiſt, Vol. J. ch. i. 


Which the taxable rs 1 rd 965 nd old men included, 
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peats'too' malt (31) and the other as Wel 


to” exteed ( 2) Hense a medium, deter- Wal 
mining the total of the r at pre 
20,000,000, may bemneareF the truth (33); di 
whereas if pęopled according to its extent, the 
0 the number ſhould atleaſt be 200,000, oog). ink 
T 145 deficiency of ae a certain | a 
1 Haven e on a tax-re ite of „ 
at ang ind" 7225 45 Loon pon We. le 
rontzkoy, Tie aba, Asch, and Waile Siberia, and eve 
TT Prog Ro 
* as exempt. taxes, he — fn oe 9G to de! 


fix millions, with-an equal pumber of females, and akes 
the total twelve millions. Bui; it is to be obe. a the” 
7 regiſter of 1725, ade at a time when the country had 
n extremely 5 uſted ted by Ax VT years tray Ou gh ſince which. 
the ſpecies has been cone erably encreaſed; and the per- 
ak omitted, as exempt. from taxes and on other * 
miy have excedded his computation. , 


432) neee wr fer of 1747, accori - bo 


ambunted to 6,646, 296. This number be triples, adding 
wy 10 ſemales, aud” thus: makes up his twenty millions, 
which is 


a maniſeſt exaggeration ; for, how. 8 7 ferpales | 
bays 2 ſor ane To chis groundleſ; — 45 : 


ons exempt from taxes, the inhabitants of Li. 
den E honia, &c. the Coſſacks, Calmucks, Tartars, &c. 


vo 
Who are not included in the tax- regiſter; and thus will to 
the total of the Teveral iribabirants of of thi Rn upibe 5 ha 
be twenty-four millions. Voltaire's Hit” d | of 
(33) This is the nümber at wag the Th, Buſching. Ri 
rates them, from « ta#-regilter from 1744 t9 1751, 2 4 20 
ing to which the male-burghers a, nts, child ren in- | 
cluded, of eleven. governments + and pri to 6,732,633. be 
Then adding thoſe in the other five governments, together be 
with the perſons exempted, from taxes, makes the entire * 
number of males to be ten millions; and this fum, doubled ec 
for the females, raiſes the total to twenty millions. - P 


ee — Diſplay of the Divine Oeconomy, &c. 
vin. ** y 


Wri- 


HUSS zd 


wlter chathls' on tHe" Rufffar cu in of 
bathihg their" children in het, and Lafee. 
wards In cold water; and to chen univerfal. 
prevalence * aud ma alignity of the deer 
atem ef, e in Sſberis (e). IF. 


the thts 1 5 of; reat numbers of” 


wle caüles. be mag) N 
be aa, 5 hi century, ü habe = | 
leſs” Hiatt 16 fs dep ulation” (); 
evety camp Jalp gn, flow ſeveral cifcum- 2 


ae J, coltitl it a fat e greater dum 
ber of a "thai 0 other Alte" in Europe: g 
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The Ruffian nobility conſiſted formerly zer 
of Kniaſes, i. e. princes, . and Dworeniny, y. 
or common noblemen (35). The princess 
themſelves may be divided into three claſſes, 


6) WSiþþ plenient to t tlie ! Ende or he Rate Kate. 
(34) As, gh lon marches of the new Net 2 1222 
m 


thence 


F $ — cep aa FR 

f the She and IE 2 to face ae 3 ita je 2 
Ruſſians are {aid to 1 loſt in the war with Pruſſia, above 
200,000 ' 

(35) ee n former writers 6 on HE | 
bojars next to the kniaſes as noblemen, they having never 
been a claſs of the nobility. Bojar v was only a name of o 
and a title given to the principal officers of the ſtate and pri "4 
counſellors ; among whom were ſometimes kffalts.” Sin y 
Peter I, the word eh is grown out of uſe. 


15 thoſe 
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1. thoſe deſcended | from Wlademir, or ho 


were raiſed to that dignity by him; "and, 


among theſe are the Dolgoruckis, and the | 
Repnins; 2. ſome foreign families, as Gallit- 


| fin, Trubetzkoi, Kurakin, Chayonſki, all 
iſſued from the old dukes of Lithuania; 
3. and the third claſs i is compoſed of the new 
created princes, as Cantimir, Wolkonſkbi, . 
Menzikof, but theſe are not to be con- 
founded with the petty kniaſes of Tartarian | 
lineage, - who make a body of about twWo 
hundred families: this title was granted 
them on their conforming to Chriſtianity, 
when they peremptorily refuſed to be bap- 


tiſed on any other condition. Otherwiſe 
they are reckoned only on a level with the 


" nobility (2). . -er 


Counts and barons were formerly un- 


3 known in Ruſſia, till Peter I. introduced 


thoſe titles, and both he and his ſucceſſors 


have not been ſparing of them even towards 
foreign families (2). 

Certain families among the untitled no- 
bility, or gentry, are diſtinguiſhed © by 


privileges, particularly thoſe out of which 


the czars formerly choſe their conſorts, 


having thereby attained to great conſide- 


ration and - opulence, yet without any 


(i) Strahlemberg, p. 301. 
. (s) Haven, . ., C. xiii. 


Shy 


— 
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title (s)- The. Syn Bojarſkoi, i i. e, ſons 


of Bojars, as they were called, had like- | 


wiſe ſome diſtinctions ;_ nobility not be- 

ing eſtimated merely according to the anti- 
quity of families or degree of rank, but ac- 
cording to the ſmaller or greater number of 
perſons of merit, and eminent ſtateſmen or 
warriors, in which one family exceeds ano- 


ther (5). But this occaſioning many dif- ,_ 


putes about precedence, Feodor Alexowitz 
put a ſtop to theſe bickerings, throwing the 
rf of nobility into the fire, and declar- 

ng that for the future all pre- eminence 
ſhould go by merit, without any regard to 
birth (2). The great Peter fully enforced 
this declaration, annexing rank only to ei- 


vil and military poſts, totally aboliſhing the 


derivation of privileges from the ſeveral de- 
grees of nobility (a). 


They who, from a low birth, bind raiſed | 


themſelves to be officers, acquire nobility 
for themſelves, and ſuch of their iſſue as 
are born after their preferment (5). 

The nobility compoſe the firſt claſs of 


the Ruſſian nation; the two others are the 


(x) — P. I. cap. xiii. 
Strahlember 01. 
8 14. id. P. 


1 60 Order concerning Precedence, Article VIII. Haven, . 


7 Ibid. Art. XV. | | 
p Vol. III. Aa 88 burgh- 
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burghers,- Who aft cireumſtanded a juſt a8 
in Poland; and the peaſants who art vaſſals 
eithet to the 9 70 8 the clergy, or the nos 
8 n Haiges Dien 
| 4 E c "P.\ "X02" 4 


The oer of the Ruſſian 288 10 has 
always been the moſt arbitrary « of all Eu- 
rope, ſo as to have a great affinity with the 
deſpotiſm prevailing among the orientals. 
Their ſubjects are ſo dependant on them, 


that their perſons, goods, and life itſelf, lie 


at their pleaſure, without any ſubterfuge or 
contradiction whatever (36). The govern- 
ment here is ſometimes extremely ſevere, 


enacting uncommon laws (37), and inflict- | 


ing ſhocking puniſhments (38)., In no 
country are ſanguinary executions, ſevere 
corporal puniſhments, exiles and confiſca- 


(36) Horor principi tantus ab omnibus defertur, quantus 


vix cogitatione intelligi poteſt, Ab ipſo, fi non credunt, 
certe ita crebro fatentur, ſe vitam, ſalutem omniaque habere, 
ut et gratiæ Dei et Clementiz magni cꝛariijuncta tribuere 


| ——_t et verberati ac propemodum morientes, id loc 


neficii ſeſe interdum dicant accipere. Anton. Poſlevin Coni- 
mentar. de Reb. Moſcovit. P. XVI. p. 6. 

(37) Peter J. publiſhed an order, under pain of death 
again any one's interceding for another. Weber, Vol. i 


167. | 
(38) The clergy having refuſed to pay a ſubſidy for the 


war, and even exhorted the people from the pulpit againſt 
paying it, John Bafilowitz II. ſet twenty of them to fight 
with bears, and they were all torn to pieces, without any in- 
terpoſition. Weber P. III. To ſenators being convicted of 
perjury, Peter I. ordered their tongues to be PU ed out with 
* hot irons. Strahlemberg, p- 2 38. 


tions, 


e & 
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tions, ſo frequent as in Ruſſia (39. Here 
is a private chancery, and a private inqui- 
ſition, where ſuſpected perſons, or who are 

informed againſt (40), for having ſpoken or 
for carrying on any evil deſigns againſt the 

government or the ſovereign, are private We 
tried (c). Thus the monarch is provided ö 
with ſufficient means for maintaining his 
ſovereignty, and ſecuring himſelf againſt 
any practices of malecontents. His hand 
raiſes, the poor and mean from the duſt; 
and one word from him immediately 
cruſhes the great: and wealthy; honour and 
poſts are taken away as ſuddenly as con- 
ferred, and the prince and powerful place- 
man of to-day, is the next thrown down 3 
among the loweſt of the populace. Theſe ..Y 
are ſtrongly marked tokens of Ae 1 
tiſca. | 


8 ECT. * 


11 was cuſtomary for the monarch of Ruſ⸗- Several of 


"I in the moſt important affairs of ſtate and mitirg it. 
government, to act only from his own im- 


6300 A lift of the principal * * who have undergone 
theſe n from 1724 to 1742, is to be found i in — 
ven, 1 0 cap xii. N f 

(400 Czar Alexis Michaelowitz firſt inſtituted the pris 
vate chancery, for enquiring into caſes relating to his 3 
Strablemberg, p. 214. From the law-book which he pub- 
liſhed, falſe informations appeared to have been very common. 

W Haven, P. II. cap. xi. 


Aa 2 pale 
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pulſe, without conſulting any other perſon 


for their approbation or conſent; His will 
was the only rule of his meaſures; and the 


great men and the nobility ſaw themſelves 
bound to the moſt iniplicitſabmiſſionequally 


with the loweſt of the people. It appears, 


however, that they have not been totally 
wanting in endeavours to ſet themſelves at 
lüberty, and procure a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. On the election of Knias Baſil 


Schuiſkoy, after killing the pretended 


Demetrius, he was obliged to promiſe 
« not to make any new laws, nor alter the 


former, nor impoſe any taxes without 


4 their previous knowledge ;” and after- 
wards, when Michael Romanoff was choſen 


czar, other conditions were added, parti- 


culatly, that he ſhould . maintain and de- 
4 fend the Greek religion, and neither en- 


ter into a war, nor make peace of his 


« own accord (d).“ His ſon and ſucceflor 


Alexis bound himſelf at his coronation, to 
the obſervance of the ſame conditions; b 
and though he immediately entertained ar- 
bitrary deſigns, yet he proceeded very cau- 


tionſly, ſometimes giving way, and even 

conſented to the Bojars making peace with 

Poland ſooner than he could art; wiſhed {e)- 
09 $trahlemberg, p. 201, 202; . fo 
90 Ib. p- 212, * * my on 
Sthe. > - Hine But 
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e his ſucceſſors no mbngiog: was 


made of theſe conditions; and the great 


men and nobility ſunk into ſuch tameneſs 
and inſignificancy as to be ſtripped of all 


manner of influence in the government. 


1 
we 


_ Czar Feodor Alexowitz burned their pa- 


tents, and deprived them of their privi- 


leges (7). Peter I. humbled them * Ai : 


more, cauſing the young nobility to be in- 
diſcriminately preſſed for ſoldiers and ſai- 


lors (g), and totally ſuppreſſed all rank de- 


rived. from birth (5), however illuſtrious: 
He likewiſe governed more arbitrarily than 


any of his ptedeceſſors, and quelled all the 


tumults and plots formed againſt him, by | 
the expeditious death of the accomplices. | 


On the deceaſe of his grandſon. Peter II. 
the grandees and the ſenate. elected Anne, 


dutcheſs dowager of Courland, as a mean 


for limiting the prerogative, and preſented 
to her the following compact of election; 


„ to make the ſenate's approbation the 


rule of her government; not to enter 


into a war or conclude a peace without 


* their conſent ; not to impoſe any taxes, 
% or.,diſpoſe of any conſiderable employ- 
ments; not to puniſh: any nobleman bag 


4 7 See 8 Seck. XII. | 
(2) Strahlemberg, 241, 260. 
8 See Hayen, P. I. cap. xiv, 
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40 pitally, or confiſcate his eſtate, Ae. . 72 


full conviction; not to give e 


« concerning the crown-lands, nor Alienate 


6 


* any of them; not to marry without the 


« conſent of the ſenate, nor nomigate a 
« ſucceffor.” Theſe limitations were highly 


diſpleaſing to the new carina; ſtill ſhe 


thought it adviſeable to ſign the compact. 


She, however, was no ſooner ſeated on the 
throne than ſhe declared the compact of no 


effect, and even tore it to pieces (2); ſo that 
every thing was put on the footing as under 
Peter I. and the two following reigns took 


care to continue it ſo; © But Peter III. aſ- 


cending the throne, gave a ſignal proof 
that he did not intend to govern deſpoti- 
cally, diſcharging, by edict, the nobility 
from the extreme ſubjection in which they 
had hitherto been kept, and granting them 
all the privileges held by the nobility of Li- 
yonia and other conquered provinces: that 
they might enter into the ſervice of ſuch 
foreign powers as were well diſpoſed to- 
wards the empire (4). He likewiſe ſup- 
preſſed the private chancery, where inno- 
cence had frequently been involved in the 


penalties due to Wale ſueceſſor, 
% Weber, Vol. III. p. 183, KC. 


(4) Merc. Hiſt. et Po K Mary's * Bod e T tn) 
0 New Genealog. and Hiſt, Pieces, Vol. V. 


5 - 47+ Wh ' Catha- 


kinſman Feodor Nicolas Romanoff, but 
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8 m. governs with 1 1 — mo- 


deration 3 and lenity, and ſuitable wiſdom ; ſo 


F that the happy period ſeems at hand, Wien 


all remains of the former ſevere and deſpo- 
tic en will be effaced. 5 


ale 33 0 T. xv. 
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40 the right of primggeniture conſtantly a 


ſion, and ote ' 
inance 


obſerved, though not without exceptions l * 


ſome of the reigning monarchs having on 
certain circumſtances deviated from that re- 
gularity. John Baſilowitz ſettled the ſac- 
ceſſion on his younger ſon Gabriel, in pre- 
ference to his grandſon by his elder ſon De- 

metrius; and though before his death he 


had revoked that ordinance, it remained in 
force, and Demetrius was excluded (1). 
Feodor Iwanovitz, the laſt of the Ware- 
ger line, nominated in his laſt hours his 


this diſpoſition did not take place: and czar 


Feodor Alexowitz, to the excluſion of 


John the elder brother, declared his younger 


brother Peter his ſucgefſor (=). Theſe, 


# . 


however, were extraordinary caſes, which 
: did not ſet aſide the uſual ſucceſſion, But 


(m) Treuer's Introduction to the Hiſt, of 0 p. 19, 38 


(n) LOSING, p. 37» . 
A a 8 Peter 
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Peter I. made a total- change in it, occa- | 
| fioned by his eldeſt ſon Alexis, Who could 
not digeſt the late innovations, and to 
A avoid the indignation of his father, who 
þ ſought to reclaim him from his undutiful- 
_ neſs and notorious vices, had ſecretly with- 
. drawn out of the empire, For this and 
other miſdemeanors Peter excluded him 
from the throne, as undeſerving of it (41), 
and ſettled the ſucceſſion on his ſecond ſon 
Peter (o); but he dying ſoon after, the em- 
peror iſſued this very extraordinary edict (42) 
e that the reigning emperor ſhould always 
ee be allowed to nominate whom he pleaſed 
« for ſucceſſor; and, after nomination, to 
« 'exclude him on finding him incapable or 
« unfit (43). To this ordinance all the 


% 
Ea. 
* 


* 
” 


— 


(41) Theſe cauſes were ſet forth in the manifeſto of Feb. 
3, 1718, But there ſeems beſides thoſe to have been ano- 
ther, his great love for his ſecond ſpouſe Catharine, and his 
children by her; elſe he would ſcarce have ſettled the ſuc- 
ceſſion on his ſecond ſan Peter, a child only in his third 
year, and thus could not know whether he would prove more 
deferviog than his eldeſt ſoy whom he had excluded, as like- - 
wiſe. a fon of the uuhappy Alex's, and who had given no 
(e) Lamberti Mem. Tom, ii. p. gg,  _ 

14 (42) It is dated the'gth of Feb. 1722, and is to be found 
þ in the Ceremonial de Ruſſie, 5 ii. dans le Ceremonial Di- 
plomat. de Rouſſet, Tom. II. p. 624. | | 
(43) The emperor had, fo early as the year 1714, made a 
law tor his ſubjects, that with regard to all immoveable goods 

which by primogeniture were to fall to one ſon, the parents . 
chould be at liberty to beſtow them on whomſoever they Jodg- 


* 


ed moſt deſerving of them. Rabener's Life of Peter I. {4 Ger- 


ſtates 


3 RUSSIA. 


ſtates, Ping and temporal, were ſworn, 
and engaged to obey the ſucceſſor whom 
he ſhould appoint, and acknowledge him 
as their eee (40. 


SECT. XVI. [ 


"Ig this diſpoſition of the throne, ut- retain 


on this or- 


terly unuſual in Europe, and very probably diane. 
borrowed from China (45), ſeems to lie 
the real cauſe of the ſucceeding commo- 


tions. Theſe, in a great meaſure, haue 


ariſen from a deſect in the law, as not pro- 
FI: againſt a vacancy of the throne when 
no ſucceſſor has been nominated :' a cafe 
very poſſible, both from the uncertainty of 
A life, a ſudden and unexpected death, 
and ſeveral other cauſes; as indeed it. did 
actually come to paſs in the perſon of Peter 
L himſelf, and afterwards in his grandſon 
Peter II. It was farther neceſſary, (as by the 
new law, the ſucceftiog according to pri- 


by man work) p. 704. "Some conceive that by this, he meant to 
pave the way to that plan of ſucceſſion which he had chen 
determined on within bimſell. De Real Science, ae 
(4) This occaſioned great commotions in Siberia, 4 
7 refuſing to take any ſuch oath. Strahlemberg, p 


4191 The ſucceſſton in China is perſedly on the ſame foot- 


ing as that introduced by Peter I. into Ruſſia, the emperor 


of China chooſing for his ſucceſſor that ſon whom he judges 

moſi capable z and in caſe his own family affords none, he 
can appoint one of his ſubjects whom he looks upon as beſt 
Qualified. Du Halde s China, Vol. II. p. 16. 


mogeniture, 
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* Mogeniture,, was ſet aſide, and the nomi- 
nation of the heir to the crown, left to the 


reigning monarch), explicitly and, punctu- 
ally to preſcribe what turn the ſucceſſion to 
the crown was to take, if no previous re- 
gulations had been concerted, And this 
not being done i in the ordinance of Peter I. 
the death of a monarch without naming a 


ſueceſſor, muſt naturally be productive of 
doubts and difficulties. Let us only take a 
curſory view of the occurrences in the en- 
ſuing times, and theſe will ſufficiently ſhew 
us the many inconveniencies ariſing from 
this famous law. The emperor Peter I. 


himſelf appears to have fluctuated concern- 


ing the perſon of his ſucceſſor. His laſt 


-Mnefſs, which he probably did not look 


upon to be mortal, quickly proved fo; and 


death ſurprized him before he could make 
any diſpoſition. This put the great men 
to a ſtand about a ſucceſſor. A ſtrong party 
declared for Peter; but the empreſs Catha- 
rine, by means of prince Menzikoff, gained 
over the officers of the guards and the 
clergy, and thus was proclaimed empreſs 
[). on the very day her huſband expired. 


Thus the law-giver had no ſooner breathed 


| bis laſt than the defect of bis law ſhewed 


6) Voltire' Hift. of Ruſſ. Tom. n. ch. xvii. . = 
itſelf, 


a. r aca. iococ 
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itſelf, a perſon aſcending the throne whom 
he had not nominated (46), and who, in 

erſelf,/ had no right to it. But a cir- 
cumſtance of {till greater importance, and 
a moſt dangerous precedent, was, that the 
regiments of guards now, for the firſt time, 
| came to underſtand that it was in their 
power to impoſe a ſovereign on the em- 
pire, and they have ſince eagerly cloſed with 
every opportunity of ſhewing their weight. 
The empreſs Catharine had, in her will, 
ſettled the ſueceſſion on her grandſon-in-law 
Peter II. fon to the unhappy Alexis (47); 
and in caſe of his dying without heirs, on her 
two daughters Anne, dutcheſs of Holſtein, 


* 


145 1 IIS, 


(46) It is indeed generally thought that the emperor de- 
clared his | ſpouſe ſucceſſor on his death-bed ; and Weber, 
Vol. III. p. 5. fays fo expreſly ; but he himſelf immediately 
after relates, that ſhe made ſure of the regiments of guards, 
to whom ſhe did not omit donations, and by theſe meaſures ob- 
tained the crown. Her very manifeſto makes no mention of 
nomination. Weber, Vol. III. p. 10. Voltaire, who drew 
his relation of theſe circumſtances from very good ſources, 
count Baſſewitz's private Memoirs, gives pretty much the 
ſame account ; adding, that-in the conſultations which were 
held for form ſake, the archbiſhop of Pleſkow declared that 
the emperor had ſaid the evening before the empreſs's coro- 
nation, I would have her crowned, that ſhe may reign af- 
ter me.” Voltaire, Tom. II. cap. xvii. 11 
(47) It was matter of great wonder that Cathari did 
not nominate one of her daughters her immediate ſueceſſor; 
but ſhe was diverted from this by Menzikoff, who had a 
great aſcendant over her, and who even then was meditating 
to become the young emperor's father-in-Jaw, and, thus re- 
gent of the empire, during his.minority, Weber, Vol. III. 
p- 80, 82. | | "Ie EE 


and 


* 
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and Elizabeth, with their iſſue, ſucceſs 
ſwely and after them, on princeſs Natalia, 
ſiſter to Petet II (48). The emperor Pe- 
ter II. died without making any regulations 
concerning the ſucceſſion (49). By the 
empreſs Catharine's will, the crown was to 
have devolved on the young prince of Hol- 
ſtein, Charles Peter Ulrick, whoſe mo- 
ther was then dead ; but inſtead of paying 
any regard to this will (50), the ſenate — 


great men proceeded to an election, al- 
ledging that the male line of the reigning 


houſe being extinct, a regent was to be 
ſought among the female deſcendants of 


czar Iwan, as elder brother to Peter I. Ac- 
cordingly they choſe his younger daughter 
Anne, dutcheſs dowager of Courland ; over- 


Catharine, Marr ied to Charles Leopold, ö du ke 


(48) An extract of this will is to be found in Rouſſet, 
Supplem. au Corps Diplom. Tom. II. P. II. p. 188. It 
was likewiſe printed ſeparately in 1727, but in a very faulty 
manner. 

_ (49) He notified by a publick edict of the 4th of Auguſt, 
1727, that the manifeſto for the new ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, with all other inſtruments relating to his father's caſe, 


. . 


ſhould be collected together aud publickly burnt. Haven. 


Part I. cap. xii. | | | 

(so) Count Ofterman was, in the manifeſto publiſhed by 
the empreſs Elizabeth, at her acceſſion to the throne, and in 
the ſentence pronounced againſt him, accuſed of having ſe- 
ereted the empreſs Catharine's, will. But the contents of this 
will, which procured Peter II. the throne, muſt have been 
very well known to all the great men of the court, eſpecially 
having been printed abroad. ö 5 


"hs of 


* 
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of Mecklenburg (2). This was the ſecond 
time of a ' perſon's aſcending the throne 
without having been named by the deceaſed 
monarch, and excluding Peter T's grand- 
fon by his eldeſt daughter, and his younger 
daughter, though the empreſs Catharine's 
will was in her favour, which afterwards - 
occaſioned a great revolution. The em- 
preſs Anne ſent for Elizabeth Catharine 
Chriſtina, daughter to her eldeſt fiſter the 
dutcheſs of Mecklenburg, which Elizabeth 
afterwards took the name of Anne, was 
married to Anthony Ulrick, prince of 
Brunſwick, and looked on as the pre- 
ſumptive heireſs to the crown. This 
raiſed the greater wonder that the empreſs 
before her death, inſtead of declaring her 
the ſucceſſor, nominated her ſon John, an 
infant of two months, by the name of 
John III. and this wonder was ſtill greatly 
encreaſed at her naming the duke of Cour- 
land regent of the empire during the mi- 
nority of the young prince (51). So ſin- 
gular an arrangement of the ſucceſſion 
could not but weaken and unhinge the 


65 Weber, vol. II. p. 192. 

- (54) And that with no leſs power than the emperor him- 
elf could have had; ſo far that, in caſe of the young em- 
peror and his brothers who were to ſucceed him, dying with- 
out iſſue, he, together with the cabinet miniſters, the ſenate, 
and the held-marſhals, might chooſe a New emperor. 7 


NEW 
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new. government; for, beſides placing a 
minor, an infant, on the throne, which 
renders a guardianſhip. or. regency! indiſpen - 
fable, though always and, eſpecially in large 
dominions accounted. a, great evil; what 
might raiſe greater apprehenſions was, that 
the mother of the young emperor, who in 
reſpect of his right to the crown, could 
have none but through her, was not only 
abſolutely and for ever excluded from the 
ſovereignty, but even from the guardianſhip 
and regency during her ſon's minority. 
This could not but touch her to the quick, 
and indeed it prompted her to meditate a 
revolution, and precipitate the regent from 
that high fortune to which he had been 
raiſed on her unjuſt humiliation; and this 


ſhe ſoon effected (52). Hereupon ſhe took 


152) In the ſentence pronounced againſt the duke, the 
1 firſt charge was, that during the empreſs Anne's laſt ill- 
« neſs, he 5 | 
««*the adminiſtration of the Ruſſian empire during the em- 
« peror's minority; to the excluſion of his very parents; and 
« with this view, not only inceſſantly importuned the fick 
«« empreſs to commit the regency to him, but likewiſe per- 
« ceiving her at firft little diſpoſed to any ſuch thing, made 
« uſe both of the power which he then enjoyed, and all 
manner of intrigues and artifices to compaſs his ends.“ 


Whereas in an account publiſhed by the duke at the acceſ- 


ſion of the empreſs Elizabeth, concerning his being appoint- 
ed regent, and many other circumſtances appertaining to it, 
he avers, that he had for a long time declined the repeated 


offers of the regency, and might be ſaid to have been, as it 


were, forced to accept of it. But how far this account is 


on 


Mw A... „ 3E > 0 „ mn, Abs 


ad thought of nothing but ſecuring to, himſelf 
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don herſelf the government by the title of 


Great Princeſs; and in order to fix herſelf 
in it, and for the greater dignity (53), want- 
ed to be proclaimed empreſs. Before this 
could be done, princeſs Elizabeth, aſſiſted 
by the guards, placed herſelf on the throne 
(540, an undertaking, greatly facilitated by 
the tottering condition into which the go- 
vernment had been brought by the ordi- 
nance of the empreſs Anne. For had ſhe 
conferred the ſucceſſion, or at leaſt the re- 
gency, on her ſiſter's daughter, inſtead of 
John her infant ſon, that princeſs's power 
and dignity would have ſtood on a more 
ſolid baſe. She had indeed eaſily, and 
without any great ſtir, excluded the duke 
of Courland from the regency; but this 
very event might give princeſs Elizabeth to 
ſee, that it would be no difficult work 
to ſeat herſelf on the throne, having a right 
to it by birth, and her mother the empreſs 
Catharine's will; and the event fully ve- 
rified the conjecture. Elizabeth nominated 


for her ſucceſſor Peter, the young Sw of 


Er and the many anecdotes i in it to be relied on, muſt 
left to every one's judgment, | 
(53) This is mentioned in the empreſs Elizabeth's mani - 
ſes tf the 28th of Nov. 1741. 
4) The empreſs, in her manifeſto of the 25th and 28th 
of Nov. 1741, ſays, that ſhe had aſcended the throne at the 
requeſt of all her loyal ſubjects, and Particular of the re- 


giments of guards. 
Hol- 
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Holſtein, her elder ſiſter's ſon, and who, as 
ſuch, had a nearer right than herſelf ; and, 


on her deceaſe, he accordingly aſcended 
the throne ; but after holding it ſcarce half 


a year, he was tumbled from it by a ſudden 


revolt, in which the regiments of guards 


were the chief actors, as they had been in 


the promotion of his predeceſſor. 
All theſe great and in ſome meaſure vio- 
lent revolutions were conſequences of the 


law of Peter I. for altering the mode of ſuc- 


ceſſion. And if, according to the opinion of 
ſome (r), his drift herein was to exclude 
his grandſon Peter II. from the crown, and 
bring in his children by the ſecond venter, 


he miſcarried ; for immediately after his "I | 
ceaſe they were kept out of the throne by 


the empreſs Catharine, by her - nominat- 
ing again Peter II. and ail farther by the 


election of the empreſs Anne; and this for 


above the ſpace of fixteen years. If princeſs 
Elizabeth at length got poſſeſſion, ſhe 
owed it entirely to her prudence and cou- 
rage, with ſome mixture of good fortune. 
This circumſtance, of one branch of the 
imperial family being excluded or driven 
from the throne by another, ' hath been 
productive of parties, the excluded having 
their adherents, who are ever at work 
0 De Real, Part I. Tom. II. p. 722. / 
| to 

s 
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to, bring about a revolution. Such a fluc- 


cuating ſtate of affairs weakened the goyern· 
ment, and put into the hands of the regi- 
ments of guards the very dangerous power 
of ſetting up and pulling down the ſove- 
reign, as has been done more than once, 
very eafily and without bloodſhed; and theſe 
ſucceſsful inſtances may occaſionally be pro- 
ductive of the like convulſions. The con- 


; fideration of theſe and other inconvenien- 


cies would almoſt incline one to think, that 
the arbitrary nomination of a ſucceſſor does 
not ſuit ſo well with the ſecurity of 


the reigning prince or the public tranquil- 
lity, as a regular ſucceſſion in the royal fa- 
mily eſtabliſhed by law, as that of Den- 


mark. 
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It farther appears that in the courſe of Ren on 


theſe reſolutions the Ruſſian empire has 
been principally deſtined for the fair ſex, 
having in the forty-one years fince the 
death of Peter I. been poſſeſſed by four 
czarinas, and three czars; the former 
ſwayed the ſcepter with great reputation 


and "Felicity ; the latter all together held it 


but about four years, the two laſt were un- 


uncommon. ana ſad inſtances of the inſta- 


Vor. III. Bb bdility 


the female 
government 
in Ruſſia. 
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bdility of human affairs even in the moſt e- 
alted ſtationns. 88 
| 8 E C T. XVIn. 
Guardian= As by the law of Peter I. the nomination 


3 gene wr of the ſucceſſor entirely depends on the ſo- 
nority, vereign's will, no leſs are the guardianſhip 
and regency referred to him (55), and like- 


wiſe the determination of the minority (56). 


eee 
kunnen. The Czarina Catharine directed in het 
al laws. will, among other particulars, © that no per- 
© ſon ſhould ever fit on the throne of Ruſſia 
* who was not of the Greek religion; of 
« who already held a crown (57).“ This 
article the empreſs Elizabeth expreſly men- 
tions and repeats in the manifeſto, which ſhe 
publiſhed on her acceſſion to the throne (s) ; 


(5) The empreſs Catharine I. appointed her two daugh- 
ters, and the duke of Holſtein, jbintly with the miniſters of 
the cabinet-council, to be guardians and regents during the 
minority of the emperor Peter II. but this appointment was 
(% The ee Cittitioe I. ferded th of 
) The empr atharine I. ſett he majorit 
Pers II. at his emrance into his ſeventeenth 1 1 00 by 
an order of the empreſs Anne, the regency was to continue 
till John III. arrĩved at the ſame term. 

(57) This is mentioned in the eighth article of the ſaid 
will, with this addition however, that © ſuch an heir to the 
«crown of Ruſſia ſhould be allowed to appoint one of his 
* children to the ſueceſſion; and that on his making a pubs 
« lic profeſſion of the Greek religion, he ſhould be received 
« and acknowledged as the undoubted fovereipn of Ruffia, 

(-) New Fama Europ. Part LXXIX. p. 666. N. 


and 


Or 

and when ſhe determined to confer the ſuc- 
ceſſion on the duke of Holſtein, her fiſter's 
ſon, he was obliged previouſly to profeſs him- 


ſelf a member of the Greek church, and like- 


wiſe to decline the crown of Sweden, which 
had been offered him about the ſame time. 
This ſhews that the empreſs Catharine's 
appointment is one of thoſe obligations to 
which a Ruſſian monarch is a ſubject, and 


conſequently a fundamental law; and herein 


indeed conſiſts his ſole obligation, unleſs the 
indiviſibility of the empire be reckoned 


ſuch; ſince, though not the ſubject of any 


particular law, it has the ſanction of an- 
tient cuſtom, having been invariably ob- 
ſerved from the time of John Baſilowitz. -. 


* 
1 
- 
” 5 
, | 7 1 : 
y % 


The moſt antient ſovereigns of Ruflia Tie, © 


ſtiled themſelves Walliki Kniaes, i. e. great 
prince of Wladimir, or Novogrod, ot 
| Moſcow (58). Baſil Iwanowitz firſt took 
the title of czar (59) and monarch of all 
the Ruſſias (60); John Baſilowitz tiled 


(58) Halberſtein, p. 15, 17. Ruſſia having formerly been 
divided into ſeveral principalities, every great prince bore the 
title of that of which he was more immediately ſovereign. 

(80) This word in the Sclavonian Bible is always uſed to 
fignify King. Wo” | ET 
(o) Stralenburg, however ſays, that John Baſilowitz was 
the firſt who took that title, on his conqueſt of Caſan. 
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| himſelf czar of Caſan, Aſtracan, Siberia, 


great prince of Moſcow, Wladimir, and 
Novogrod, lord of Pleſkow, ruler (61) and 
ſovereign (62) of all the Ruſſias (f). The 
title which Alexis Michaelowitz gave him- 
ſelf in a letter to Frederic William, elector 
of Brandenburg, was great lord, czar, and | 


great prince of all the Great, Leſſer, and 


White Ruſſias (63), ſovereign of Moſcow, 
Kiow, Wladimir, Novogrod,. czar of Ca- 
ſan, czar of Aſtracan, czar of Siberia, lord 
of Pleſkow (4). This title continued with lit- 
tle alteration till the year 1721, when Peter I. 
being, on occaſion of the glorious peace 
concluded with Sweden at Nyſtat, requeſted 
by. the ſenate and clergy to take on him the 
title of Emperor of Ruſſia, jointly with the 
ſurname of Great and of Father of his 
Country (64),” ſtiled himſelf according- 


(61) Ia the Ruſſian language Powelitel, a word of the 
ſame i import as that of Imperator in Latin, namely, a Com- 
mander. 

(62) In the Ruſſian Samoderſchets, which has the fame 
meaning as Autocrator in Greek, and Souverain in French, 

(7) Stralenber 2 p. 267. 

(63) How theſe names came into the title of the breneigus 
of Ruſſia, ſee above, Sect. VII. 

A _ Synt. Dignit. IIluſtr. Diſſert. III. cap. II. 5 


| ” (64) . ſays, p. 268, that the archbiſho of No- 
vogrod firſt een d LE wh the Ruſſian ftile of Powelitel 
9 that of Imperator; but the latter appears to have been 
previouſly uſed in public political writings, drawn up in Latin. 
See Reflections on the Queſtion, whether the Stile and Title of 


ly. 


C 
ly (x). This new title was readily acknow- 
ledged by Pruſſia, the United Provinces, and 
Sweden ; whereas other European powers, 
particularly the emperor %. France, and 


Spain, raiſed great difficulties about it, till 


at length, under the empreſs Elizabeth, 
all Europe (65) acknowledged her, ex- 
cept Poland (66) and the pope (z) (67). 
Emperor can be given to the Czars of Ruſſia, without Preju- 
dice to the Dignity of the Emperor, and the Holy Roman 
Empire, the moſt Chriſtian King, and all Free States. 
(]) Weber, Vol. II. P. III. p. 6. G 

f y) Ceremonial de Ruſſie dans le Ceremonial Diplom. de 
Rouſſet. Tom. II. p. 625.- - 1 >] a AN] 
(165) The emperor and empire gratified Elizabeth with 
the title of empreſs in the year 1747, France in 1745, and 
Spain in 1759, but the two laſt had procured Reverſalia, that 
this title ſhould make no alteration in the ceremonial; yet on 
their requiring the like Reverſalia, ſhe refuſed ; but on the 
21ſt of November 1762, ſhe made a declaration to all foreign 
miniſters that the title of empreſs ſhould cauſe no alteration 
in the uſual ceremonies between courts. Hereupon thoſe of 
France and Spain made a counter-declaration, that though 
their courts would likewiſe give the empreſs that title, yet 
ſhould any of the empreſs's ſucceſſors require any thing con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed uſages of rank and precedence, they 
would that inſtant alter their addreſs, and no longer give 
Ruſſia the title of Imperial Majeſty. 

(66) The king had long ago acknowledged that title, but 
the republic could not be brought to it till 1764. | 

(z) Voltaire's Hiſt, of Ruſſia, &c. Tom. II. ch. x. 

(67) As Peter I. aſſuming the title of emperor made a 
great noiſe in Europe, not a few writings were publiſhed 
ro and con, and an account of them may be ſeen in Buderi 

Biblioth, Hiſt. Sal. ch. xxxiii. & vi. a letter from the empe- 
ror Maximilian I. 'to czar Baſil Iwanowitz, found among 
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the records of Moſcow, giving him the title of emperor and 


ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, was printed at Peterſburg in 


1713. 
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The whole tenour of the title ſince this 
een, is: emperor and monarch of all 
the Ruſſias, ſovereign lord of Moſcow, 
Kiow, Wladimir, Novogrod, ezar of Caſan, 
Aſtracan, and Siberia, lord of Pleſkow, 
great prince of Smolenſko, duke of Eſtho- 
nia, Livonia, and Carelia, of Twer, Jugo- 

ria, Permia, Wiatka, | Bulgaria, and other 
territories, great prince of the low country, 
of Tſchernichow, Reſan, Roſtow, Jaroſlow, 
Bieloſero, Udoria, Obdoria, and Condi- 
nia; emperor of the whole northern coun- 
try, lord of the province of Iweria, of the 
czars of Carthalin and Gruzin, of the 
princes of Rabardin, Circaſſia, and Goriſch, 
likewiſe prince and ſupreme ruler of Weir 
other provinces. 

In negociations with the Aſiatick powers, 
. the title is ſomewhat altered, and more 
adapted to the oriental ſtile (68). 


SECT. XXI. 


The firſt arms of the ſovereigns of Ruſ- 
ſia fince their profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
were three circles within a triangle ; but 


_ (68) In a manifeſto publiſhed i in Perſia, in the year 1722, 
Peter J. ſtiles himſelf, ** Emperor of all Ruſſia, and mo- 
* narch of the Eaſt and Northern empires and countrie 
« lord from weſt to ſouth, and of many other kingdoms — 
6 lordſhips, & &c. 


hav- 


RUSSIA) 


1 g. 2 5 the demolition of *in its of 
Wladimir, removed their reſidence to Moſ- 
cow, they began to uſe the particular arms 
of that city, ruby, a horſeman pearl. De- 
metrius the great prince added the dragon 
purſued by the horſeman, in commemo- 
ration of a ſignal victory obtained over the 
Tartars (4). John Baſilowitz I. marrying 
with Sophia the princeſs of Greece, ſhe 
took the arms of the Roman empire, the 
ſpread eagle (69), which has been retained 
ever fince. Thus the arms of Rufliaare Sol, 
a, ſpread eagle crowned, Saturn; with a 
ſceptre Sol, in its right claw; and in the 
left a monde of the ſame, On the eagle's 
hreaſt is a ſhield, Mars, with a St. George, 
Luna, killing the dragon, for the principa- | 
lity of Moſcow. On the right wing are 
the three ſhields of Aſtracan, Novogrod, 
and Kiow. On the left, likewiſe, three, 
with the arms of Siberia, Caſan, and Wla- 
dimir. The ſhield is ſurmounted with a 
cloſe crown, and round it the collar of the 
order of St. Andrew, On the great ſeal 


2 Straklenberg g. § 268. ; 
69) So ſays Lomonoſſoff, 5 29. but others will have John 
delten II. to have firſt born theſe arms in the year 1540, 
m an imagination of his that the three firſt Ruſſian princes 
Rurick, Sinau, and Truwor were deſcended from the empe- 
ror Auguſtus. But, however, groundleſs this may be, it is 
not improbable that the ſpread eagle alludes to the eaſtern 
Empire, to which the Ruſſians lay * claim. 
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of the empire, the ſhields of the other pro- 
vinces form an oval round the Fry (9). 


s E c T.. XXII. 


| Coronation. / Agreeable to a cuſtom of great antiquity, 


the Ruſſian monarchs are ſolemnly anointed 
and crowned; this office was formerly per- 
formed by the patriarch, with many reli- 
gious ceremonies and prayers. The mo- 
dern ſovereigns were clothed with a very rich 
robe by the principal bojars, who, at the ſame 

time, put on the czar's head a cap richly 
decorated with jewels and pearls (70); but 
this has lately been ſuperſeded by a crown 

of ineſtimable value: at the corona- 
tion of Peter I. in 1721, he himſelf put it 
on (c); and when he ordered his ſpouſe 
Catharine to be crowned, a ceremony which 
was never ſeen before, he himſelf held the 
ſceptre and crowned her; on which the 
archbiſhop of Novogrod delivered her the 
monde; but the emperor held the ſceptre 
all the time, and afterwards ſhe was 
anointed with the conſecrated oil (4). The 


(3) Weber, Vol. II. p. 180, 183. 

(70) No other enſigns of royalty are uſed. See the 95 
ſcription of the coronation of the czar in Olearius's Travels 
into Muſcovy and Perſia. Book III. ch. Xlit. 

(c) Weber, Vol. II. p. 34. , 1 

(4) See the deſcription of this coronation in Rouſſet's Ce- 


remonial Diplom. Vol, II. p. 627, Likewiſe Voltaire” $ Hiſt, 
Vol, II. chap. xvii. 


cOro- 


RUS 8 TA 
coronation of the empreſs Anne was ac- _ 
companied almoſt with the like ceremo- | 
nies, except that the archbiſhop, after 
placing the crown on her head, put the 
monde, and the ſceptre likewiſe into her 
hands (e). The ſucceeding coronations 
have been conducted pretty much in the 
ſame manner. As to the reſt, the Ruſ- 
fian monarchs take no oaths at their coro- 
nation, nor make one ſingle promiſe. Since 
the extinction of the patriarchate, the in- 
auguration is performed by the archbiſhop 
of NE and, always 1 in the AT 


aan 


8 E 0 FT. XXIII. 
The este s eldeſt ſon the 5 Tue of tha 


BY heir to the crown, uſed to be named —— 
czarowitz, i. e. the czar's ſon. But ſince 

the death of the unhappy prince Alexis Pe- 
trowitz, this appellation has been diſcon- > "i 
tinued, and his fon Peter, with the ſucceed- 

ing heirs to the crown, have been entitled 


Great Prince. 


s Cr. XXIV. 


The capital of the empire of Ruſſia is cata. = 
Moſcow, built in the twelfth century, and 
in the fourteenth made the ſoversign' s re- 


66 ‚0 A deſeription of it is to be found i in the Ceremonial de 
Ruſſe, 5 iii. in Rouſſet. | 
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Gdence. It is nat leſs than twenty-two 
Eogliſh miles in cireumference, being the 
largeſt city in Europe; but at the ſame 
time not very populous (71). It lies in 2 
delightful, plain, and the river Moſcow, 


Which waters part of it, has given it its 


ne a, formerly, to the whole country 
the people, It is divided into four 

. one ſucceſſively including another, 
The firſt or inmoſt is called Kreml or Kre- 
melyn, i, e. the citadel, in which is the 
czar's palace, which was huilt in the four- 
teenth century by the great prince Nome- 
trius Iwanowitz; ſeveral churches, the ar- 
ſenal, and other publick buildings: it is en- 
vironed with walls and towers of a conſider- 
able height and breadth, as alſo with a lined 
ditch. The ſecond circle, called Kitai Gorod 
i. e, the Chineſe town, is the trading part, and 

particularly for Chineſe commodities : this 
likewiſe has its walls and towers. The third 
circle is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Beloi- 
Gorod, or the White City, from the white 
wall which encloſes it : as the fourth is cal- 


led Semlenof-Gorod, the Earthen City, being 


encompaſſed only with a rampart of earth. 


All the buildings in the firſt and ſacond 


" (51) Voltaire's Hiſt. of Peter the Great, Vol. I. <h. i. 
gives Moſcow 500,000 inhabitants, which certainly is too 
nuch. Dr. CP makes them only 150, ooo. 


cir- 
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* * 4 * 


circles, are i of ſtone; in the third 


they are chiefly of wood; and in this i is the 
houſe-market, where wooden houſes .may 
be purchaſed ready made. The fourth has 
few. or none but wooden houſes. Round 
theſe are ſeveral ſlobodes or ſuburbs, which 
have perfectly the appearance of villages, 
the foreign or German ſuburb. excepted, 
which the Ruſſians call Iſnaſemſka o No- 


metſka-Sloboda, and is by much the beſt 


built. At a little diſtance from them lie 
ſeveral convents, and ſome imperial ſeats; 
among which Preobræſchenſkoi, Semo- 


nowſkoi and Iſmailow are remarkable from 
the three regiments of guards bearing their 


names. The city of Moſcow has ſuffered 


terribly by the inroads of the Tartars, but 


much more by frequent conflagrationsz ſo 
that there are ſeveral waſte ſpots in it (J). 
But what has chiefly contributed to its de- 


cline was the removal of the court to Pe- 


terſburg. 


This city; lies partly on the heal formed The empe- 


by the Neva at its iſſue into the 
of Finland. Peter I. having in the yea 
1702, made himſelf maſter of fort Nate 
burg, now called Schluſſelburg, and in the 
following year, of the town of Nieſchang, 


O See the Deſcription of this ey in Weber, Vol. I. p. 
"mY 153" 


be- 


ror's reſi. 
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began to erect on one of thoſe iſlands a 
fortification and ſome buildings (72), but 
only of wood; being then uncertain of 


keeping poſſeſſion. After the defeat of 


Pultawa, the war taking a very advantage- 
ous turn in his favour, his fondneſs for na- 
vigation, and a deſire of perpetuating his 
name, put him on building a city, which 
he would make bis reſidence; and with 


ſuch activity was the work carried on, that 


a place, which had only two poor fiſher- 
men's huts, in a ſhort time became a large 

and ſplendid city. Its increaſe and proſperity 
were greatly promoted by the orders given to 
every noble family to build a houſe there, and 
to great numbers of trades-people and ar- 
tificers to remove thither; likewiſe by the 
Archangel trade being transferred to it; and 
laſtly by the emperor making it his reſi- 
dence, and that of the ſenate and all the 
great offices (73). The fort, which, at 
firſt, was intended only as a fence to the 
place againſt any attacks from the Swedes, 
was afterwards ineloſed within the city, and 


02 The firſt houſe Peter 1. built with his own 1 
but it being very ſmall, and for the E of the thing, 
it is kept within a larger. Haven, Part I. c. 1 

(73) The Ruſſians were not at all pleaſed with this remo- 
val of the court; and, indeed, the inconveniencies of Peterſ- 


burg are by no means ſmall, lying at the very extremity of 


ſach vaſt dominions, and in no very plentiful: country: Strah- 
ag p- 244+ 


at 


| X. USS ILA. 
at preſent ſtands in the centre, where it 
ſerves for a large and ſecure priſon (g). 
Peterſburg is reckoned to conſiſt of 8, ooo 
houſes, the greater part wood, and contains 
130,000 inhabitants (74), moſt of whom 
are natives of Ruflia, though with a con- 
ſiderable mixture of almoſt all European 
nations, particularly Germans, and even 
ſome Aſiaticks, as Georgians, Armenians, 
Perſians (4). This city, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, is a wonder; the ground was very low 
and marſhy, and the building clogged with 
inexpreſſible difficulties ; fo that no prince 
with leſs ardour in executing his enterprizes, 
or leſs power over his ſubjects, could have 
' accompliſhed his deſign, But no ſooner 
had he formed the reſolution, than multi- 
tudes of Ruſſians, Tartars, Coſſacks, Cal- 
mucks, Finland, and Ingermanland pea- 
ſants, ſome of whom had 800 or 1000 
Engliſh miles to travel, were got together 

(e) Voltaire's Hiſt. of Ruff. Kc. P. I. ch. ili. 

(74) Voltaire, indeed ſays, that the inhabitants are reck - 
oned at 400,000, but this is an enormous exceſs. Accord. 
ing to the bills of mortality of 1765, the burials of males 
were 4185, Now allowing one out of thirty to die ever 
| year, though that be ſomething too little for ſuch a city, it 
will make only 125,550; ſo that 130,000 is the greateſt 
round number that can be reckoned, Mr. Haven, about 
twenty years ago, computed the inhabitants at ſomethin 


above 40, ooo, excluſive of the court and troops. If this 


computation be right, Peterſburg has exceedingly increaſed 
its inhabitants ſince that time, | 


(5) Haveo, P. I. c. iii. 
. from 
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ſtom all parts of this vaſt empite, to fill up 


the low ſwampy ſoil with trees, ſtones, and 
earth. In this toilſome work, in which, at 
firſt, not only tools and implements, but 


even proviſions were wanting, the country 


being then quite wild and uncultivated, 
above 100, ooo men periſhed in their full vi- 


gout of age (7). At ſo dear a rate were laid 


the foundations of Peterſburgh (75). 

In the neighbourhood of Peterſburgh are 
ſeveral imperial palaces, as — 
Peterhof, Mon Plaiſir, with others; like- 
wiſe the magnificent convent of St. Alex- 
Ager Newſkoi (2). | 


8 ECT. XXV. 


The court and manner of living of the 
former czats was pretty much in the Aſia- 


tie manner. They ſeldom appeared 


abroad, and to procure acceſs to them was 
a matter of great difficulty. But Peter I. 
put an end to all this troubleſome con- 
ſtraint ; and modelled his houſhold after 
that of other European princes; in which, 
however, his wars and other undertakings 


0 ) Weber, Vol. I. p. 447. Vol. II. p. 175. 

75) The loſs of ſo many lives was partly owing to the 
pete over the Ladoga- lake, as frequently obſtructed by 
codttary winds, and partly to the want of care and probit 
in = who had the inſpectlon of the work. Weber, vol. I 
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elle gteat ſüms, he had always an 1 eye | 
to economy. But under his ſucceſſors the 
houſhold and its expences have been great] 
encreaſed (76); ſo that at preſent the Ruſſian + 
coutt for magnificence is equal to any in 
Europe (/). It has a great number of of- 
ficers, the principal of whom is the grand 

marſhal; next to him are the maſter of 
the horſe, the lord ſteward, lord chamber- 
lain, with twelve real and - ſome honorary 
lords of the bed-chamber, 'grooms and 
pages, the great huntſman, the maſter of 
the ceremonies, the maſter of the court ce- 
remonies (77), the chief phyſician, a phy- 
ſician, a court phyſician, a court ſur- 
geon, &c (m). The rank of all officers, 
eivil, military, and belonging to the court, 
was ſettled in 1722, by an ordinance of 
Peter II (n), which has been conſtantly 
obſeryed, except when ſome of the principal 
court n have obtained a grant for a 


(76) The WR expence of the houſhold under Peter V 
was between 50 and 60,000 rubles ; whereas in the empreſs 
Anne's time, the bare ſalaries amounted to 110,000, and 


under Elizabeth to 200,000 rubles, and the whole expence 
to 4 million. Buſching. 


(/) Haven, Deel: II. c. 12. 

(77) Theſe officers ſhould be very + ha in ceremonies, 
having to do not only with European courts, but likewiſe 
thoſe of Aſia, as the Turkiſh, Perſian, and Chineſe, Who 
are all extremely preciſe in theſe matters. 

(7) Haven. Deel. II. c. xii. 

(#) Id. Ibid. c. xiv. 
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higher rank than was allowed them i in the 
ordinance (e). 


* 


SECT. XXVI. 


The orders of knighthood, of which 
Ruſha has three, were likewiſe. firſt inſti- 
tuted by Peter I. In 1698, he founded 


that of St. Andrew, the enfign of which is 


a gold St. Andrew's croſs enamelled azure, 


with the Apoſtle faſtened on one fide of it. 


At the four ends of the croſs are the let- 
ters S. A. P. R. Sanctus Andreas Patro- 
% nus Ruſſiæ, and over it is likewiſe a 


crown of gold, enamelled azure. On the re- 


verſe is the Ruſſian ſpread eagle ſurmounted 
by a crown in flames. On its breaſt and 


round the neck is a ſerpent, with a Ruſſian 


inſcription ſignifying Pro Fide et Fide- 
litate.” This order is worn at a broad light 
blue ribbon, with a ſtar on the knight's 
coat. After Peter's demiſe a ſet of laws 
was drawn up for it, and habits of ceremony 
appointed ( P). | 

Peter I. in honour of his confort Catha- 
rine, and in commemoration of her pru- 
dence and addreſs in the dangerous cam- 
paign near the Pruth in 1711, inſtituted 


| (o) Haven. Deel II. e. ab. p- 429. 
(2) Weber, Vol. III. p. 161. 
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an order of her name. Its enfign is a 
ſhield,, Sol, enamelled, Mars, with a fal- 
tier croſs, Luna, and on the reverſe, St. 
Catherine. It is worn at a ſcarlet ribbon 
paſſing from the right ſhoulder to the left 
fide; on which is an embroidered filver ſtar. 
Fhis is a female order and conferred only 
on princeſſes and other perſonages of high 
birth (9). 

Peter I. beſides the ſumptuous monaſtery 


dilicated to St. Alexander Newſkoi, in- 


ſtituted an order of this name, though it 
was not abſolately ſettled and confirmed till 
after the deceaſe of that monarch. Its en- 


fign is a red enamelled croſs interſected 


with cagles, and in the centre the Saint on 
horſeback. in enamel. The knights wear 
it at a ſcarlet ribbon, and on their coats a 


ſtar in which are the letters S. A. in a cy- | 


pher with this inſcription ** Principibus 
« Patriæ (7). 


rer. 


Chriſtianity owes its eſtabliſhment in suse ef re- 


ligion in 


Ruflia, 


Ruſſia to Wladimir I. who. received bap- 
tiſm in the year 989: the firſt teachers 
being procured from Conſtantinople, the 


Greek church was tke branch of Chriſti- 


_ (9) Weber, Part I. 
0 1. Perf p. . 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
aniſm which obtained, and has been the 
national profeſſion ever ſince. The public 
ſervice is performed in the Sclavonian lan- 
guage, their Bible likewiſe is in that lan- 
guage, the Ruſſian being ſuppoſed not ca- 
pable of affording a good tranſlation (78). 


They pay devotion to . ſaints, and particu- 


larly to St. Nicholas, whom the. commo- 
nalty, in ſome reſpects, equal to God 
himſelf ; they admit only painted images in 
their churches (79). Their faſts, of which 
they have four in the year () beſides two 
faſt days every week, they obſerve; much 
more ſtrictly than the Romiſh church (:). 


They formerly began the year on the firſt 


of September as the epocha of the creation, 


from which they date their chronology; and 


ſo lately as 1700 reckoned 7208 ; but both 
thoſe uſages were aboliſhed by Peter I (80). 


(78) Weber, indeed ſays, that Peter I. had made prepa- 
rations for printing the Bible in the Ruſſian language, and 
that every head of a family was to purchaſe a copy ; but 
this deſign does not appear to have taken effect. 

(s) Perry, p. 359. | : | | 

(79) For they hold caſt or carved images forbidden, and 
a Greek prieſt could not be perſuaded to buy an excellent 


piece of Titian, the relief being ſuch as to give it the ap- 


pearance of a ſculpture. Addiſon's Dialogues of the uſeful- 
neſs of antient medals in his works, Vol. III, p. 165. 
(5) Perry, 370. 4 l L | 
(80) Perry, 377. This computation of time apparently 
owes its origin to the artificial epocha for obſerving the paſſ- 
over, adopted by the Greek cburch in the Vth century, and 
the beginning of which it had ſattled at the 5508 years be- 


Since 


RUSSIA. 

Since the ſixteenth century the Ruffiati 
chaßch has been divided, a party having 
ſeparated from it, for which they have 
been nick- named Roſkoltſchiki or Roſſcol- 
niki, i. e. Apoſtates or Backſliders; but 


they call themſelves Starowerſci, i. e. Pri- 
mitive Believers. The controverſy between 
them and the orthodox chiefly turns on 
indifferent matters, except their holding 


civil government to be contrary to Chriſ- 


tianity, and living in a brotherly community. 
Formerly they were violently perſecuted and 


many thouſands of them .burnt and put to 
various kinds of death, till Peter I. ordered 


that, whilſt they did not ſpread their tenets 
among the other Ruſſians, they ſhould not 
be moleſted, only double taxing them and 
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diſtinguiſhing them by a bit of ſquare. red 


cloth on the back of their coats (2). 


Some endeavours have been uſed for 
bringing the Ruſſian church to an union 
with that of Rome: with this view pope 


Gregory XIII. ſent the famous Jeſuit An- 
thony Poſſevin to czar John Baſilowitz II. 


fore the Chriſtian zra; - but poſterity being wholly i ignorant of 
508 years related to the crea- 


ſuch matters, imagined theſe 1 
tion of the world, and as ſuch they have been received by 
the Ruſhans. This is what had occaſioned the great exceſs 


of years in their chronology. Scaliger, de Emendat. Temp. 


Lib. V. 
(=) Strahlenberg, cap. viii, Haven, Part II. cap. xv. 
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but he returned as he went (81). Peter I. 
being at Paris in the year 1717, the Sor- 
bonne preſented to him a propoſal for that 
end, accompanied with an epiſtle to the 
Ruſſian clergy, repreſenting the difference 
of doctrines between the two churches 
to be but inconſiderable, and acknow- 
ledging the pope's ſupremacy to be the 
chief point. The Ruſſian biſhops returned 
a very complaiſant anſwer, withal excuſing 
_ themſelves. ** that they could not enter on 
« that affair the patriarchal. chair being 
« vacant and they conſequently wanting a 
% head, without whom they were not to 
% meddle with any matters of impor- 
c tance; that, however, they would, with 
% the czar's permiſſion, write to their” 
orthodox oriental patriarch, whoſe ſeat, 
© is the foundation of the whole ſtructure: 
of the church, „and not fail of com- 
* municating his anſwer to the Sor- 
« bonne (x). Here the affair ended (82). 
ke Mal give an een in f. Comment, Do Rab. Mor 


covit. p. 3137. - | 
5 (x) Both letter and anſwer are to be ſeen in Haven, Part 

cap. xvii. 

(82) So far was Peter I. from acknowledging. the pope's 
power, that to expoſe it, he had one of his court-fools elect- 
ed pope; and after fuddling him and all his coll&ge of car- 
dinals, cauſed them to walk publickly in proceſſion. After the 


death of this knias papa, for ſo he was ſtiled, the ceremony of 


, vv #*%5%. -s 
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As the Ruffian church received its doc- Rades 
weine and diſcipline from Conſtantinople, ſo 


it has always been under the inſpection of 
the patriarch of that city, who placed a 
a metropolitan over Ruſſia, firſt reſiding at 
Kiow, afterwards at Wladimir, and laſtly, 
at Moſcow. This prerogative the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople retained till the time of 
czar Bafil Baſilowitz, when the Ruſſian 
clergy took on themſelves to chuſe their 
own metropolitan, which they could the 
more eaſily do, the dignity of the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople having extremely declined 
ſinoe the taking of that capital by the Turks. 
At length Jeremiah the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, who, in 1588, was come in 
perſon to Moſcow, declared Job, at that 
time metropolitan of Ruſſia, patriarch of 
all Ruſſia, and he was acknowledged as ſuch 
by the other Eaſtern patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem : his ſucceſ- 
fors, however, were to be every time con- 
firmed by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
This ſubordination continued till the reign 


this ludicrous election of a pope was three times repeated: 
and this was all the good the Sorbonne got by its endeavours 


to unite the churches of Rome and Ruſſia. W Hik. 
Tom. II. c. ix. 


de SE 
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of czar Alexis Michaelowitz, to whom 
Nicon, the then elected patriarch of Ruſſia, 


a haughty and ambitious man, repreſented 


that the Conſtantinople ratification was not 


at all neceſſary, and accordingly it was not 


applied for; but this Nicon afterwards be- 
ginning to act the pope in Ruſſia, and aſ- 
ſuming to himſelf a great authority in 
worldly affairs, the czar held a general con- 


vocation of the Greek and Ruſſian churches, 


who, beſides rejecting the patriarch Nicon's 
extravagant demands, depoſed him. His 
ſucceſſor, nevertheleſs, retained ſo much 
authority as to be very troubleſome to the 
czars (83). Peter I. took advantage of 
the deceaſe of patriarch Adrian in 1699, to 
rid himſelf of ph incumbrance, not per- 
mitting the clergy to chooſe a ſucceſſor; 
and in the year 1719, he appointed an ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion for the adminiſtration 


of church-affairs, giving it the name of the 


Sacred Synod, or the Moſt Sacred Supreme 
Synod, It confiſted of a preſident, who 
was always to be the ſoyereign, a Vice- 


(83) The patriarch was the firſt perſon in the empire next 


| fo the czar. All the c'ergy, were ſubje& to him, and he had 
u 


It power in church affairs, only recommending to the czar 
the execution of what he had thought fit to order. Olearius, 
Book III. e. xxviſi. At the proceſſion on Twelfth-day, 
2 czar uſed to help the patriarch on horſeback, hold- 

the bridle during the proceffion ; and even with this Per 


i ier I. had at firſt complied. at Fe H. N 


10 | . pre⸗ | 
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preſident, and twelve ſpiritual and ſome 
temporal members ()). He afterwards 
made ſeveral very ſalutary arrangements for 
this eccleſiaſtical council, all tending to the 
ſuppreſſion of abuſes, and to the i improve- 


ment of church diſcipline and real reli- 


gion (2). Thus was the patriarchate totally 
:aboliſhed, and the church lands belonging 
to it put under ſequeſtration (a). 

The principal of the Ruſſian corey are 
dhe metropolitans, of whom there are only 
two, Kiow and Tobolſk. After theſe 


come ſeveral archbiſhops and biſhops, both 


under the common name of Archirei, and 
they are twenty-ſeven in number. Amidſt 
theſe ſeveral titles of metropolitans, arch- 
biſhops, and biſhops, all the difference lies 
in rank, they not being in the leaſt ſubor- 
dinate one to another, but all immediately 
under the ſacred ſynod, and every one ex- 
erciſing within his dioceſe the power com- 
mitted to him by the new ordinances (3). 
The number of monaſteries for both ſexes 
is very great (84); the heads of the former 


(0) Strahlenberg, cap. ix. 

() Haven, Part II. cap. xv. 

(a) Weber, P. I. p. 15. 

6) Haven, P. II. c. xv. | 
(84) By an ordinance of Peter I. no man is to be admit- 


"ted i into a convent under fifty years of age; but this was af- 


"terwards fo far altered, that a male or den turned of thirty 


might embrace the monaſtic ſtate. Weber, P. II. and Vol- 
Cc 4 * were 
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| are called Archimandrites, i. e. abboty, 
or Igumenen, i. e. priors. The abbeſs or 
prioreſs of a nunnery has the name of Igu- 
menja. All theſe compoſe the upper clergy. 
The lower clergy are the Protopopen (85), 
i. e. firft or archprieſts ; the Popes, i. e. 
prieſts, the firſt of whom are like wiſe called 
Archi- Jerei, and the latter Jerei; and the 
Deacons, who miniſter at the public wor- 
ſhip. Tho' the upper clergy muſt be unmar- 

. ried, the prieſts, on the contrary, are 
bound to marry, and with a virgin. On 
the death of the wife, he loſes his office, 
and his only alternative is to go into a mo- 
naſtery, or quit the eceleſiaſtical ſtate; 
and in the laſt caſe, he is at liberty to 
marry again. The common prieſts have ſo 
little learning, that if they can read it is 

f ſufficient (86). The monks, who are like- 


taire's Hiſt. Vol. II. ch. xiv. Another order was publiſhed 
under Peter I. limiting the number of convents to 2 and of 
monks in each to ſifty- t] o. But this gave great offence to the 
clergy and accordingly never was put in execution, Weber, 
P. III. In the year 1761, the convents for men in the Ruſ- 
ſian dominions, exclufive of ſeveral leſſer houſes, were rec- 
koned to be 479, and thoſe for women to be 74. The num- 
ber of monks exceeded 7000, and the nuns 5000, the prieſts, 
and other inferior church-officers, amounted to 67,873. 
(85) This title is given by way of pre-eminence'to the 
prieſts of the archiepiſcopal and epiſcopal churches. + 
(86) Yet the Ruſſian clergy ſeemed formerly to have ap- 
plied themſelves to cafuiſtical divinity. Haven, P. II. c. 
xvi. gives us a conference between two of them, entirely on 
caſes of conſcience, of which I ſhall only mention one as 
as a ſpecimen. a th 


wile 


wife deplorably ignorant, lead a very auſtere 
and retired life; they are not allowed fleſh, 
butter, cheeſe, eggs, nor any other food of 
the animal kind (c). Both the regular and 
ſecular clergy are poſſeſſed of large eſtates 
(87), but not exempt from taxes. As for 
the common prieſts, they are ſubject to 
heavier impoſts than other men (4). _ 
The Ruflians uſed to hold that orthodoxy 
was to be found only in their church, and 
looked on other ſects of Chriſtians as little 
better than heathens; ſo that all converts to 
their religion were baptized a ſecond time 
(88). But, on becoming better acquainted 
with the world, they have laid aſide ſuch 
narrow notions, and new converts now are 
not re-baptized as before (e); they even 


What is the duty of a perfon who intends to marry ?” 

as 22 He who intends to marry ſhall, for. the . of 

forty, or at leaſt eight days before, abſtain from all carnal 

converſation with other women.” Theſe are the bride- 

groom's duties; but . 18 en from the bride, the 
caſuiſt has not determined. 

(e) Haven, P. II. c. xv. 

(87) Ia the beginning of the great We war, Peter J. 
ſequeſtrated all the lands Belonging to biſhops and monaſte- 
ries; but in 1711, they were reſtored to the former, and 
ſome of the latter afterwards obtained their poſſeſſions. We- 
ber, P. I. p. 46. The empreſs Elizabeth at length cauſed 
the remainder to be reſtored to their former poſeſire 

(% Weber, P. I. p. 46. 

(88) The many ceremonies and circamſiunces which, ac- 
cording to the Ruſſian caſuiſts, are to be obſerved in it, 
may be ſeen in Haven, P. II. 0. xvi. 

(e) Id. cap. xvid 
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always ſhew: themſelves very friendly te 
other ſe&s ; and inſtead of perſecuting, al- 


low: ftrangers an e wer dee of 
conſcience, 1109 i leching 5 
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Ace "ROY there are in Ruſſia, beſides 
the. eſtabliſhed church, many other ſects; 
for the Lutherans have not only retained a 
perfect freedom for their religion 1 in Livo- 
nia, Efthonia, and Finland; but both they 
and the reformed have long fince, been to- 
lerated in Ruſſia itſelf, and publickly per- 
form their worſhip in ſeveral towns with- 
out the leaſt moleſtation (89). The Ro- 
man Catholicks are favoured With the like 
indulgence, except having Jeſuits (90). 
The Armenian Chriſtians have a biſhop 
. and public churches at Aſtracan (/ ), and 


69 The firſt churck the Lutherans built way at Moſcow, 
"acer John Baſilowitz IT. and, as they greatly encreaſed, 
ſo that ſeveral congregations of them were formed at diffe- 
rent places, Peter I. allowed them a ſuperintendant reſiding 
at Moſcow.” See Dr. Buſching's Account of the Lutheran 
Congregations in Ruſſia. Vol. I. Piece II. of his Diſſerta- 
tions and Treaties. 

(90) For ia 1719, a miſeaderfianding having .ariſen-be. 


tween the courts of Moſcow, and Vienna, the Jeſuits were 


baniſhed the empire, and the cauſe aſſigned in a manifeſto 
addreſſed to the Catholic Church was, That their dangerous 
machinations, and their fondneſs to be meddling with poli- 
ticks. was ſufficiently known.” — P. I. p. * 

) Strahlenberg, c. viii. 


the 
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the Unitas Fratrum or Moravians, have 
likewiſe obtained freedom of conſcience (g). 
Beſides the ſeveral ſets of Chriſtians, the Converſion 


of Maho- 
vaſt empire of Ruſſia has great numbers of n. 


Mahometans, and ſtill more pagans (91): 

the facred ſynod has not only inſtitut- 
ed a ; ſociety for propagating the Chriſ- 
« tian religion,” but actually ſent miſſion- 
aries for converting infidels; and with ſuch 
good ſucceſs, that, according to the pub- 
lick accounts, thouſands or rather hundreds 


of thouſands have been brought over to the | 
Ruſſian church 92). 


SECT. XX. 


Literature and the ſciences were, during Stu of the 
{ciences, 
the' greater part of the laſt century, totally 


(g) The patent granted to them by the empreſs itte 
II. in 1764, may be ſeen in Buſching's Diſſert. &c. Vol. I. 
Piece I. 

(91) Mr. Strahlenberg, cap. viii. computes the former to 
be the thirtieth part of the inhabitants of the Ruſſian em- 
pire, and the Ster at three times that number. | 

(92) Near 30,000 Mahometans and Pagans are ſaid to 
have been baptized in the firſt half of the year 1748, within 
the government of Caſan, Niſchnowogrod, Woronetz, and 
Orenburg. An aſtoniſhing number, indeed, in ſo ſhort a 
time ! but not at all impoſſible, if the reverend miſſionaries 
went to work the ſame way as Philophei, archbiſhop of To- 
bolſki, with the heathen Tartars of Siberia, cauſing them 
whe would not come of their own accord, to be hunted 
by dragoons, and thoſe who would not voluntarily be bap- 
fived. to be thruſt by violence into the water; and thoſe 
who got to land again, had a croſs tied about their necks, 
and fo were made Chriſtians, Gmellin's Journey through Si - 


bert Part IV. p. 344. 
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unknown in Ruſſia, fo that Peter the Great 
may be ſaid to have firſt introduced them. 
He founded ſeveral ſchools for inſtructing 
youth in Latin and other languages (4) 3 


and afterwards inſtituted the academy of 


ſciences at Peterſburg, which, however, 


and muſeum. 


was not opened till 1726, after his death (4). 


It conſiſts of three claſſes, the mathemati- 


cal, phyſical, and hiſtorical (&); and ſoon 
acquired a conſiderable reputation, which 
jt has ever ſince maintained, The empreſs 
Elizabeth may be conſidered as its ſecond 
founder, having conſiderably augmented its 
income, and thus removed the difficulties 


which ſometimes had obſtructed its pur- 


ſuits (93). The academy is connected 
with an univerſity and grammar ſchools, fo 


that it not only publiſhes collections of the 


memoirs compoſed by its members, but 
likewiſe books of inſtruction for the Ruſ- 
ſian youth. Theſe, and their other works 
have certainly been the foundation of much 
good, but this alone is not ſufficient to cauſe 
any conſiderable propagation of learning in 
this vaſt empire. It requires more ſemina- 

(4) Weber, P. I. TE et; 

(i) Id. Ibid. p: 52, 60. See Haven, P. I. Cap. vi. p. 8a. 

(4) For its diſcipline. See Haven, P. I. c. iv. 

(93) She augmented the uſual revenue of the academy 


with an annual ſum of 53,300 rubles, for maintaining ſeve- 
ral artificers whom-it wanted, and for the uſe of its library 


ries 
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fies of all degrees, which hitherto have 
been very much wanting in Ruſſia (94); 
the univerſity of Peterſburg, and that 
founded/'at Moſcow in 1755, by the em- 
preſs Elizabeth, being the only two univer- 
fities within its circuit. As for the col- 
lege at Kiow, it is only a ſeminary of di- 


vinity for the Ukraine clergy (/) ; and lite- 


rature it ſeems can promiſe itſelf little in- 
creaſe from this foundation (95). Though 
(94) Of this the emperor Peter III. was ſo ſenſible, that, 
he intended to have founded more ſchools ; and his principal 
view herein was, that the Ruſſian clergy might emerge from 
ſtudies, as thoſe of other countries. 
(J) Haven, P. I. c. vi. P. II. c. xvi. 

95) Haven, P. II. cap. xvi. mentions the following title 
of à book publiſhed by a Kiow profeſſor, in 1745. Philo- 
ſophia Ariſtotelica ad mentem Peripateticorum tradita: Ejus 
ſacratiſſimæ majeſtatis hereditariz, noſtræ magnæ dominæ, 

uſtiſſimæ imperatricis Elizabeth Petrownæ totius Roſſiæ 
fideli ſubdito ſacrorum, Roſſiaci, nec non Romani, imperi- 
orum illuſtriſſimo regis comiti, excellentiſſimo totum per im- 
perium Jager magiſtro actuali, ejuſdem ſacratiſſimæ majeſtatis 
Ober -Camer. Hero, Leyb. compagniæ laitenantio, variorum- 
que ordinum cavalero, ejus regis comitis illuſtriſſimæ excel- 
lentiæ Alexio Hryhoriewiez Rozumowſky, anniverſaria ejuſ- 
dem tutelaris recordatione dedicata. Sincero extraQuui e li- 
bris Latinis atque Polonicis typo mandatis de antiqua nobi- 
lifimorum dominorum Rozumowſciorum: genealogia innixa ; 
in quatuor documenta diviſa; et publicis in academia Mo- 


hylo Zaborouſciana Kiovienh diſputationibus approbata: per 


humilimum eorum ſervum nec non Dei exoratoremy acade- 
miæ Kiovienſis præfectum, ejuſdemque philoſophiæ per ſex- 
ennium ordinarium profeſſorem, Hieromonachum, Michaelem 


Kozackzynſki oblata: deinde per auditorem ſuum, Græcæ, 


Hebraicz, nec non Germanicz dialectorum diſei pulum, nobi- 
lem dominum, Gregorium Szezerbacki defenſa, Kioviæ, 
Præſide eodem, qui ſupra, præfecto Michaels, 
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their groſs ĩgnorance, and go through a regular courſe: of 
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the ſciences cannot be ſaid to be in their 
full bloom, yet by the preſent courſe of 
things they will attain to it in time (96), 
the propagation of them being a work ra- 


ther of centuries than of a few years. 
This is manifeſt from the literary hiſtory 


of all European nations, who have riſen 
from their rudeneſs and ignorance, by very 
| flow ſteps. The Ruſſians muſt be allowed 


to have done great things in a ſhort time, 


and they have already among them ſeveral 
profound ſcholars, and even geniuſes who 
do honour to their country (97). 

Ruſſia was likewiſe indebted to Peter I. 
for its acquaintance with painting, ſculp- 
ture, architecture and the other fine arts; 
and proviſion was made in the academy of 
ſciences for youth to be inſtructed in them 


gratis (). But the empreſs Catherine II. 


Wiſq Ve ſat eſſe poteſt ſat Cert Vs re sVper, iſta. 
Bod. BozV moUſki Ch. ſtirps generoſa f Ult. 
about Typis Colleg. Societatis JEſu, Anno. 1745. 


The treatiſe itſelf, Mr. Haven ſays, is quite of a piece 
with the title, 

(96) Of this Peter I. had great hopes; he once ſaid that 
the = nd being driven from Greece, their antient man- 
ſion, had ſpread themſelves in the other countries of Europe, 
but would one day vifit Ruſſia, and from thence return to 


their primitive home. Weber, P. I. . 10, 11. 


(97) Among theſe may be particularly weenſagel prince 
Cantimir, who died at Paris in 1744, as ambaſſador from Ruſ- 


fia. Beſides his Satires, which have been tranſlated into ſeveral - 


languages, he has written a celebrated poem, called the Petriad. 
(=) Haven, P. I. c. vi. 


In 


1 RR A 


| Kt UMNSCE IA 3231; 
in the year 1764, founded a particular | 
academy for painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture, connecting with it a ſchool for 
education (98) : and from the patronage of - 
theſe monarchs both the arts and ſciences, 
in the advancement of which they ſhew 
no leſs judgment than zeal, may promiſe 
themſelves a far more ſpeedy and extenſive 
progreſs than was ever known in the Ruſſian. 
dominions. 8. 


1 
, 
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The Ruſſians had formerly very few Law. 

written laws, and thoſe chiefly concerned 
only penal caſes (99). In all others, the 

judges pronounced ſentence as they thought 
fit, and ſometimes according to the im- 
pulſes of friendſhip or enmity towards the 
parties. At length in the year 1647, Alexis 
Michaelowitz had a ſet of laws compoſed by 
choſen men of all ranks, and afterwards 


(98) It admits ſixty boys, not above fix years of age, who 
are inſtructed in three different clailes for the ſpace of nine 
years ; and 60,000 rubles are annually paid from the trea- 
ſury for the ſupport of this academy. 

(99) Such are the laws given ſo early as the XIth cen- 
tury, by the great prince Jaroſlaw Wladimirovitz, to the 
city of Novogrod, and which are to be ſeen in Buſching's 
Diſſertations; as likewiſe thoſe publiſhed under the title of 
Ordinationes a Joanne Baſilio magno duce, A. M. 7006, 


n 


pub- 


> 
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publiſhed; by the title of Soborna Ulofienia, 
I. e. Unanimous and Univerſal Right (100) 
(n): theſe: and the ſeveral ordinances of his 
ſucceſſors, particularly Peter I. (o), are the 
rules for the courts of juſtice, The latter 
had employed the moſt: capable perſons 
that were to be procured, to draw up a new 
and complete law book, but the finiſhing 
hand has not been put to it (1). The pre- 
ſent czarina, Catharine II. has ordered a 
new code of laws to be drawn up, which is 
actually in hand; and that it may have all 
poſſible perfection, a council conſiſting of 
deputies from all the provinces of the Ruſ- 
ſian dominions is eſtabliſbed at Peterſburg : 


ſeveral eminent foreigners have. likewiſe 


been invited thither to affiſt with their ex- 


(100) Theſe laws baron Mayerberg, the emperor Leopoldꝰs 
envoy, tranſlated into Latin, and added them to his Iter in 
Moſcoviam, and a German tranſlation from it has likewiſe 
been publiflied at Daatzic. HT abt < ee d 

() Olearius, B. III. c. xx. i ITO 

(e) Haven, cap. ii. Part II. N 

(1) See Voltaice's Hiſt. Tom. II. ch. xiii. he, indeed, at 
the ſame time, ſays, that the empreſs Elizabeth finiſhed the 
work which” her father had begun. But other accounts, of 
equal authority, contradit this; and the Supplement to the 
neweſt Political Hiſtory of Ruſſia, affirms, that the emperor 
Peter III. cauſed the Codex Fridericianus to be tranſlated in- 
to the Ruſſian lan „in order, together with the Ruſſian 
laws, to make it a book of ſtatutes for the empire: now 
this would bave been quite unneceffary, had Peter I. and 
mo, empreſs Elizabeth before provided it with à complete 

ex. | a 


— perience 


£ 
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0 learning. Her ks $ in- 
. ftructions to this council, which have been 
printed, do honour to her penetration + 
wiſdom, | as likewiſe to her humanity. - 
Livonia, Eſthonia, and Finland, being 
conquered provinces, retain their former 


laws, agrecable to the ſtipulation made for - 


them by the crown of Sweden in the treaty 
of peace. In the Ukraine the de 
law obtains (). | 


8 E C T. n 
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Such diſputes among the peaſants as Cours of 


cannot be compoſed by their elders, "op 
brought to the deciſion of their lords ſtew= 

wards, But in caſe the lords of the eſtates” 
are themſelves at law with one another, 


the complaint is carried to the way- 
wod's court, where he fits as judge with a 
few aſſeſſors. If either of the parties ac- 


quieſce not in his ſentence, an appeal lies 


to the governor's court, and from this 


again to the upper court in Moſcow, and 
from this to the ſenate, and laſtly to the 
monarch himſelf, who decides it finally in 


the cabinet council. 


The magiſtrates of towns adminiſter juſ- 
tice within their diſtricts, and from theſe 


en IL. 4. f. 


Vol. III. 20 = the 
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the firſt appeal lies to the country court 


and ſo aner. a 10 tis der. it- 


ſelf (N. * 

In coclokattical and nen eb une 
the ſitſt | pleadings are before the biſhop of 
every dioceſe; and the ſecond, I 0. 


loft, before the ſacred ſyn od. 


When a perſon of rank has [brought his 


af under the law, a commiſſion of the 
| principal cĩvil and r officers is * 
pointed to try him (). 


_ Livonia, Eſthonia, and Finland; whichs 
in virtue of the treaty of peace, ſtill enjoy 
their laws and civil conſtitution, have at Pe- 
terſburg an upper court, called the German 
college of juſtice, where they who conceiye 
themſelves aggfieved, by the under court 
in thoſe provinces, apply for a. reviſion; 


| from, this lies an appeal to the . aud 
laſtly to the cabinet. 


7 
* 


Moſt of the corporal and 00 pu- 
njſhments are very ſevere, and unknown. 
in other parts of Europe. Among the for- 
mer are the batog, the knut, cutting out the. 


tongue, ſlitting the noſtrils, baniſhing to 


(* Bribery, and other great abuſes, were ſome time ago 
ſo notorious in the Ruſfian courts of juſtice, that the empreſs 


Catharine II. iſſued a very e. and; abi Dee | 
againſt thoſe practices. 


(2) Haven, Part II, cap. ui. 


* 
* * = 
4 + £ 172 — . 
s * — 4 * 1 * 


Sibe- 


SIVA FREUS 8.740 | 
Siberia (2): ſome of the latter are Cs 
by the ribs, impaling, burying alive; 
theſe laſt, however, are now ſuperſeded by 
breaking on the wheel and bchendag 

Peoerſons ſentenced to death for crimes 
againſt the ſtate - forfeit lands and effects to 
the crown; this is always the caſe, though 
life ſhould happen not to be touched. 
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The Ruſſians uſed to bring into the see 
artmies of above 100,000men; but theſe, in- 
ſtead of being regular forces kept in conſtant 
pay, were only a poſſe of the nobility, gentry; 
and other ſubjects. The firſt ſteps towards 
the improvement of the Ruſſian military 
diſciplifie were made by John Baſilowitz, 
who invited many foreign officers into his 
ſervice (). In this he was imitated by his 
ſucceſſors, and particularly by Alexis Mi- 
chaelowitz who formed eight regiments of- 
regular foot with all foreign officers: (). 
The principal part of the Ruſſian forces 
conſiſted of the Strelitzes, i. e. ſoldiers, a 
r t3 £9 OI foot, being as a guard to 
(2) Some were ſent thither tö work as flaves at che mines 
: fortifications; but others, and alf of any rank, as ſtate- 
priſoners: theſe were ſtrictly guarded in fortified houſes, 
where they often underwent great hardſhips, Part I. cap. xii. 


(s) Haven, Part II. cap. viii. p. 150, 151. 
(e) No Ts cap. v, p. 213. 
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PRESENT: STATE or EUROPE. 
the czar and a garriſon to the city of Moſ- 
cow, They had great privileges which 
made them inſolent, ſo that if things did not 
go juſt according to their fancies, a mu- 
tiny was the conſequence. They particu- 
larly reſented the military alterations made 
by Peter I. and took ocraſion of his ab- 
ſence during his firſt journey in 1698, to 
raiſe a dangerous inſurreQion, but were de- 
feated by general Gordon, and the greater 


part of them taken priſoners. | Peter I. 


made uſe of this opportunity for totally 
diſbanding the Strelitzes, after cauſing ſome. 
thouſands of them to be executed. Here- 
upon he gradually formed all his troops 


both cavalry and infantry after the German 


manner in their uniforms, exerciſe, and 
diſcipline. The Ruffians being from 


_ their early years inured to hard living, and 


habituated ſtrictly to obey thoſe 7 who 
have a command over them, make hardy 
and __ ſoldiers when well officered. The 
foot (x), however, ate preferred to the 
horſe O The preſent Ruffian forces conſiſt 
of regulars and irregulars, the former com- 
poſe the empreſs's guards, the marching 
r and che ee of the A 


BER; C3, 0 


” * x © + . 
+ 4 6 * * wtf F L a9 11 > g 0 : 2 "2 
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(») Weber, ric l p. 28. 


19 8. riſons 


/ 


any F* 


AW APIROUTS e 


rifons and governments ; all theſe are both 


horſe and foot. * 


Mir eſtabliſhment of the Ruffian em- 


Pite. 


1 the 9 of e year 1763 tht 
following liſt of the Ruſſian forces was de- 


n to Peter III. 


uns Men. 


Troop of the De COPErOr life guards. 


I. The Preobraſchonſkoi regiment, . 
together with the company of 


bombardiers — — 3.7⁴⁰ 


IT. The Semonowſkoi regiment _ 2,556 
III. Iſmailowſkoi regiment 4) 2,536 


406 


Horſe guards — rr 1,376 


Me of the regiment of guards, who diſtinguiſhed themſe 


in her advancement to the throne. She likewiſe created them 
nobles, and with ſome confiderahle privileges Peter III. on 


his acceſſion to the government diſbanded the troop of life- 
—— and the empreſs Catharine II. formed out of it a 
rps,. 5 1 the Chevalier Garde, of fixty men. 
vey The life-guards, were by Peter J. their founder, ho- 
noured with conſiderable diſtinctions. The officers uſed ta 
be called to council in important affairs, eſpecially on the 
trial of ſtate - criminals; even the ſentence of death N rie 
nounced againſt the unhappy Czarowitz Alexis, is figned by 


D d 3 Cadets 


(3) This corps the empreſs Elizabeth formed out of the gre ? 
ves 
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Cadets = are all young gentle- * 
men or nobleen——— B22 
Matroſſes, engineers, gunners, and : 

_ others in the artillery department 34,032 
guitaſſiers, 6 regiments, each 945 men 5,670 

Horſe grenadiers, 6 regiments, each 


a * 


| 960 — — — 5.760 
Dragoons, 18 regiments, each 1140, 
and 2 regiments of 1251 223, 022 
Foot grenadiers, 4 regiments 2 501 
men — — — 10,004 
Infantry, 46 regiments each 2626 
men — — 120, 796 


SGarriſons along the Baltick 20 re- 
giments, of 1281 men each, and x 
| battalion 753 — — 5378 


Garcifons in the empire 24 ente 
of foot and 11 regiments of dra- 
goons of different complements, 
together with ſome additional 
battalions and ſquadrons — 48,958 
Militia, 24 regiments of different 
eee — — 26 598 
ſeveral captains, 8 and enßgus 3 * d that 


fime the F has wok 
A hitle added to their co ſideration, 


en 


4498 18 A USS FA. 2 
Troops on duty at the public offices Men. 


of the ſtate— 2,584 
| Huffars, 8 regiments of different | 
. complements — — 9,593 


Other light troops, 7 regiments, 
_- ome conſiſting * 4 or 5000 
men | 20,242 


Total 34 5,006 


* n Coffacks, Cal- 
mucks Kc. 3 261,172 


In all 606, 178 


The irregular troops all 1 on horſe- 


back, with officers of their own nation. The 
Ukraine Coſſacks are commanded by their 
Hetman, who is of their own chooſing, but 
muſt be confirmed by the czar, though this 
poſt fometimes continues vacant, as at pre- 
8 
The chief poſts i in the Ruſſian army are, 
the field-marſhal general, the general in 
chief, the lieutenant-general, e e 


tal, and en, 


Da 4 : The 


4⁰ 
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The pay of -a-field-marſhal gene- 


ods is — rubles and's 200 1 Babies 
--worth  .— — — 1140 
Sad in chief en 80 456 
Lieutenant-general — 2160 50 285 
Major-generall!— 1800 40 228 
3 — dads 20 171 


Aesch of the did 1 is e al- 
lowed a certain number of Dentſchicki, 
i. e. ſervants, furniſhing them * with 


cloathing (>). 


The pay of the regimental officers differs 
— to the difference of the troops. 


* 


In the marching In the garriſon. The other garriſon 
ky Sap regim. along and government 
++ -- . the Baltick. regiments, 


x 4 


The pay of rubles. rubles, rubles. 
a colonel is 5000 ; 400 200 
Lieut. col. 360 240 120 
Meier 30 %/½ 2 10 
Cn 180 120 1.225 LIOS 

Lieutenant 135 90 | 45 

Eofgn 90 Tons 30 


Each of theſe is likewiſe nnd a cer- 
tain number of rations, and one or more 
ſervants (a). 


MOL See the Hiſtory of Ruſſia in the Mod. Unie, il. val 


0 
. 14 
1918 4 
* 
* 


7) J Buſhings Geography, article of Muſcory. 
The 


ACSI RAS 811 Ac 
The yearly pay of a private man is reck- 
oned at 16 rubles 72 copecks; but 4 rubles 
63 copecks is all he receives in money, the 
greater part being deducted for proviſions, 
clothing, cartridges, muſket-flints, the ſur- 
geon, &c. (6). This ſhews that the Ruſſian 
army, in. proportion, coſts the leaſt of any 
troops in Europe. 

The officers of the guards, artillery, — 
engineers, are paid according as they rank 
with the officers of the marching regiments; 
and a private man in the guards has double 
pay (c). 

In recruiting the regular troops, for the 
guards, the beſt men are removed from all 
the other regiments. For the marching and 
Baltick garriſon regiments, recruits are raiſed 
throughout the empire; 125 men and ſome- 
times more or leſs, being obliged to furniſh 
a ſoldier, The other garriſon and government 
regiments are recruited by ſoldiers, who are | 
no longer able to ſerve in the field ; and the 
huſſars are foreign volunteers (4). 

Every nobleman or gentleman having two 
or more ſons was, by an ordinance of the 
empreſs Anne, obliged to make ſoldiers of 
them, except one; and they were to ſerve 


(3 Buſching- $ "WIRE Article of Muſcory. 
(e) Haven, P. II. cap. viii. 
(/ Id. Ibid, 


twenty- 
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twenty-five years from their twentieth. year 


(e); but this meta ch was ane Pe- 
ter III. «MMT 


A cadet-academy was faded Peterſ- 
baren! in 1732, for training up 240 Ruſ- 


fan and 120 German young gentlemen, in 


ſeveral ſciences, languages, and exerciſes. 
But it is ſufficient that they qualify them- 
ſelves for civil employments without being 


* bound to enter into the army (J). 


The care and reeruiting of the army, ex- 


cluſſve of the guards, belongs to the war- 


office, in which are ſeveral departments, 


the commiſſary general's office, the artil- 


lery office, the commiſfary of war's office, 


the paymaſter's office, the cloathing office, 


the proviſion office, and we eee 8 
f Ws. 


SECT, XXXV. 123 
The frontiers of the Ruſſian empire be- 


ing ſo very extenſive, and many of its 


4 neighbours ſavage and turbulent, it is un- 


der a neceſſity of keeping up a great 


number of fortified places: it is reckoned 
to have twenty-four on the Baltick, nine- 
teen towards Poland, Crim- Tartary, and 
Turkey, beſides ſeveral irregular fortifica- 


tions on the Ukraine line, fifteen, i in Sibe- 


(e) 3 P. II. e. xn. 


8 5 1 Buſching's Geography, |, een 


— Flag 


ATC ft] R v8 1 4. TA 
ria, and nine on the Wol ga, together with 


the Tzariziſki line, of ten redoubts ; and 
which, like the Ukraine line, is always a 


guarded by a good number of troops (g). 
Peterſburg, Moſcow, Novogrod, and Riga 


have very large arſenals, and filled with 
r forts ve mant naval and military. * 


8 EC T. XXXVI. 


The Ruſſian navy, like the army, is au. 


work of Peter the Great, and not leſs an 
object of admiration, being, as it were, 
ſprung from nothing, and in a very ſhort 
time. He returned from his firſt journey 
in 1698, with ſome ſea-officers and ſhip- 


builders from England and Hollagd ; and 


' ſet them to work about a fleet on the 


Pon, intending to employ it againſt the 
Turks on the Black Sea. Having, in the 


northern war obtained ſome ſettlements on 
the Baltick near the Neva, he immediately 
began to build a large fleet, which in a 
few years became fo conſiderable as to be 


able to appear at ſea, and fight the Swedes, 


In the Perſian campaign in 1722, he had 
_ likewiſe ſhips fitted out on the Caſpian Sea, 
for ſupporting his land enterprizes.. A little 


before his death, he had given orders about 


00 Haren, P. II. cap, vH. e 


Tk 
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a ſurvey in Kampſchatka, for fit places to 
make ſea ports. His views were ſo ex- 


tenſive that in all parts of the ocean which 


; waſhed. his dominions, he was for' having a 


fleet; but the loſs of Aſoph, and the Per- 
ſian provinces, totally quaſhed the Ruſſian 


marine in the Black and Caſpian Seas. 


In the Baltick, however, it e 


maintained its reputation. In the year 
1746, and it has not been much encreaſed 


ſince that time, the navy ren Ken 53 7 5 


24 Ships of the line. 0 
php Frigates. 


— 
* 
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2 Prames, 
4 Packet - boats. 


Vieh. in the whole, carry 2042 guns 
Peter I. likewiſe cauſed ſome gallies to bei: 
built, and made uſe of them with great ad- 
vantage on the coaſts of Sweden. At his 
deceaſe the number of them amounted 0 
160, but in 1746, only 102 remained. 

The great officers of the Ruſſian e are 


one admiral- general, three admirals, three 


vice-admirals, and three rear-admirals. 


The number of men in the ſaid year, 
amounted to 10, y. exeluſive of 2305 Aab! 


troſſes, and ſome thouſands of marines s (H). 
(5) Haven, P. II. cap. ix. | 


"Path 


ICU RUSSIA: 


Peterſburgh has an 2 155 Na- 
cadets; as à nurſery for the lower officers * 
ſailors, however, are very ſcarce; for the 
Ruſſians doing little buſineſs by ſea, and 
conſequently bringing up few ſeamen, the 
rd decreaſe of men in the fleet is, 


except the ſons of the old ſeamen at Crons 
ſtadt) (chiefly ſupplied with peaſants, Who!” | 


like the military recruits, are draughted 
out of the country. But with timber, and 
all other naval ſtores, Ruſſia abounds.” 

The admirals and other officers of the 
fleet are paid according to the rank, which 
they hold with the generals and officers of 
the land forces. When the ſeamen are 


not employed at ſea, they have 'an allow- 


ance of proviſions like the ſoldiers, with 
ſome: money, though! — more than 
the latter. 

According to the eſtabliſhment made by 
Peter I. the annual charge of the Ruſſian 
navy, including the building and fitting 


out of ſhips and the ſubſiſtence of the ſea- 


men, is about one million two hundred 
thouſand rubles C0. 


The whole marine is nde the inſpec- 5 


rion of the admiralty, and this conſiſts of 
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four departments.” 'T he A nayal e com- 8 8 


(i W | IL c. ix. 


miſlary's 
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miſſary's office for the proviſion and pay- 
ment of the ſeamen, the ſtore office, which 
has the care of the magazines and the 
fitting out of ſhips 3 the ſhip-biplder's of. 
* and the ordnance office 234% 


e Þ e eee, 
Ports ſo : be Moſt of the ſhips of war lie at e 
ref we and the others are divided between Revel 
| and Archangel. ' The place for the gallies 
is Peter{burg. A great defect in the har- 
bour of Cronſtadt is the freſhneſs of theo wa- 
ter, in which ſhips decay ſooner than in ſalt 
water, ſo that they ſeldom laſt above twelve 
or fifteen years, and this impairment is fur- 
ther haſtened by the ice and wool in the 
long winters (6). 
Peterſburg has two Sooke; one- b br the 
ſhips of war and the other for the gallies ; 
* third is at Archangel. A dock has 
been conſtructed at Cronſtadt for refitting 
ſhips which, for the breadth and depth of 


(6) Another cauſe of the Ruſſian ſhips acing 0 little ſer- 
vice is ſaid᷑ to be the Caſon oalt, as lefs' compact and hard 


than other oak; and of this the Peterſburg built. 
Haven, Id. Ibid: rf * * 


(5) This expenſive canal was begun by Peter I. but not 
ede ul till.the reign of his ee Elizabeth, who herſelf 


To: it, and with great n e ir on the 7th 
Augult 1752. 


Arch- 


its 728 canal, is looked on as a prodigy 
of art (7). Here, as at Peterſburg and 


C 
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The oldeſt pieces coined in ah are c 


ſmall, irregular, but moſtly oblong, pieces 
of ſilver, called ee. i. e. lance, the 


lange (8) - They were at firſt of pure fil- 
ver, but an alloy being 4 added, 
their intrinſic value has been pretty much 
lowered. Under czar: Michael Feodoro- 
witz, fifty of them made a ſpecie- dollar (), 
but under his ſon Alexis, the dollar was 


impreſſion being a horſeman with his 


worth 100. The other ſilver coins were | 


denga, or denuſch, two, of which made a 


copeck; and poluſchks, i. e. half denuſch, 


or quarter copecks: afterwards were like- 


wiſe coined altins (9), which went for 
three copecks; and grieves or pieces of ten 


copecks. A hundred copecks the Ruſſians 
called a ruble (10); but this was —_— 


== 


(8) This bree i is on moſt of chem ; 1 likewiſe 
have the name and title of the —_ princes _ CZars bo the 
reſpective times. e 
). Oleariug, Book III. ch. x. 


99.2 Altia is a Tartar word sst fix, this piece being A 


x denuſches. 


(10) "This name comes from the Ruſſian word Rubit, 3 


which ſignifies to hew,. or cut; for copecks being their only 
money, they ** uſe of a tally in reckoning, and at every 


n made a large notch in it, which was e. 
* 


en, Part X. p. 307. 9 
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name and not any actual coin. Czar Alexis 


coined” the firſt rubles, which were 
equal to a ſpecie-dollar (1 1), but after- 
wards the ſtandard of them being made 


worſe, their value ſunk below the ſpecie- 


dollar (/), Gold pieces were ſtruck only 
on ſolemn occaſions, as a victory or a mar- 
riage (n). Formerly the goldſmiths made 
the money, and exchanged coined ſilver 
for an equal weight in bullion on a mode- 
rate deduction being allowed for the 
work (1) ; but the czar, in proceſs of time, 


| aſſumed the coinage to himſelf, and had 


mints-at Moſcow, N worn, Tweer, and 
Pleſcow (0). 1 

The Ruſſians reckon by des and co- 
pecks; and their preſent current coins are, 


L in G OLD. 


Imperials equal to — 10 rubles. 
Half imperials (2) — 5 
Ducats — — 2 3o copecks. 

Andrew ducats — 2 
- Golden rubles — 1 


(11) "= SIT ſpecie- dollars were. ſtamped with the 
Ruſſian arms, St. George killing the dragon; and like a ru- 
ble, were equal to a hundred copecks. Haven, Part I. CAP. x. 

(/) Ibid. | 

(n) Olearius. 

170 Herberſtein, p. 57. | 

0) Olearius, p. 223. 

{12) Theſe two pieces were firſt coined by the empreſs - 

Elizabeth. 


'8 II. In 


4 RUSSIA; 
a, In 6 IL VE R. 


|  Rubles bi e ee copecks 
Half (poltinnick) ! = 0 

Quarter (Pol. pottinnick) — 25 

_ Grieves == — 10 
Altins— — 3 

Groſche— — 2 
Single «=: orig (x 3). 


I m COPPER. LE 


os of five and one copeck, denuſchkes 
or half, and poluſhkes or quarter copecks. 
A ruble is worth about one dollar four 


2 grains, according to the Leipſig ſtandard ; 


or three marks two ſhillings, Hamburgh 
currency. ; 
The empreſs Elizabeth, in 1757, had 


particular ſilver pieces coined for Eſthonia 


and Livonia, but to go only in thoſe coun- 
tries. Theſe are, 


Livonians — — ps copecks. 
Half — — go. 
Quarter — — 24 

and afterwards pieces of, 4 and 2 copecks. 


* 


(13) Theſe, and the two foregoing are no Math coin= 
ed, neither are they current. 
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The inſcriptions on the Livonian money 
are Latin; whereas, on all the above men- 


' tioned coins, they are in Ruſſian. As to 


the Ruſſian ſtandard it muſt be obſerved, 


that the pound is divided into ninety-ſix 
parts called Solotnic, of one of which a 
third makes a loth, or half an ounce; and 
the pound is to that of Cologn as ſeven to 
eight; conſequently is one eighth lighter (p). 

In the year 1745, the proportion between 
the intrinſic and extrinſic value of the Ruſ- 


ſian coin was, that a pound of ducat gold 


contained ninety-three ſolotnics of pure 
gold, and three ſolotnics of copper, and out 
of it were coined 118 pieces. A pound of 


Andrew ducat gold contained only ſeventy- 


five ſolotnics of fine gold, and twenty-one 
ſolotnics of coppef, and made a 'hundred 
pieces. A pound of filver for rubles, half 
and quarter rubles, contained ſeventy- ſeven 
ſolotnics of filver, and nineteen folotnics of 
copper, and of this were coined fifteen 


rubles, thirty-four copecks. In the pound 
of filver for grieves were ſeventy- two ſolot- 


nics of fine ſilver, and twenty-four ſolotnics 
of copper; and of this likewiſe was coined 


to the amount of fiftcen rubles eighty-four 


copecks (). 


(7) Haven, Part I. cap. II. 
(7) Id. cap. x. 


Of 


Fe and. ank. 1 oY * oY by | oY 


RUSSIA.” 

Of copper money, pieces of five copecks 
have been coined fince Peter I's time, and 
at the rate of forty rubles from a pud, i. e. 
forty pounds, that is, fix times above the 
real' value of the copper ; the conſequence 


of 'which was, that foreigners conterfeiting 
this light money, the empire was over- run 


with many millions of it. The empreſs 


Elizabeth therefore lowered this coin in 
1745, to four; in 1746, to three; and in 
1747, to two; and laſtly, in 1758, called 
in the whole (0. The pieces of five and 


one copeck, now current, are of a better 


ſtandard, a pud being coined only to 7 


amount of eight rubles. 


The proportion of gold to filver was in 
the ſaid year 1745, as 1 to 13, and that 


of ſilver to copper as 1 to 91 (5). 

The value of the ducats coined in Ruſſia 
from 1712 to 1746, amounted to 800,000 
rubles; the copperdenuſchkes and poluſhkes 
coined between 1730 and 1746, made 


1, 800, ooo rubles; and all the ſeveral kinds 
of ſilver money coined from 1719 to 1746, 


made collectively 352 millions of rubles: 


the quantity of ſilver money circulating in 
the empire in 1746, was eſtimated at 12 


millions (7). 


0 Haven, p. I. c. . (0 Id. ibid. (0 1d, 
E e 2 SEC Te 


ibid, 


e. 
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n. 


Revenue. | The great power of the throne. over its 


ſubjects is of a three-fold advantage to it, 
perſonal ſervices, ſupplies of proviſions, and 
pecuniary taxes. Among thoſe who are 


obliged to ſerve the crown are the Coſſacks, 


Calmucks, and -ſeveral hordes of Tartars, 
who receiving orders from court, appear 
on horſeback ; the recruits for the fleet and 
army, which are furniſhed by eitizens and 


farmers; likewiſe, all kinds of handicraft- 


men, particularly carpenters, maſons, 


ſmiths, labourers; which they are to furniſh 


for building new fortifications, .and other 
works (14). The proviſions conſiſt of a 
certain quantity of rye-meal, and groats, 
which the farmers deliver into the em- 
preſs's magazines, or pay the value in money; 
this is applied to the ſupport of the troops, 
and the payment of other ſervants of the 
crown: the annual quantity of meal re- 
quiſite for thoſe ſervices is eſtimated at 
nine hundred thouſand tons (). 


(14) Weber here obſerves, Part I. p. 39, that this is, as it 
were the abyſs, in which infinite numbers of Ruſſian ſubjects 


are ſwallowed up; and that ſeveral perſons who very well knew 


what they ſaid, affirmed, that the building of the citadel of 
Taganerow, on the Black-Sea, coſt above 300, ooo lives; 
— that while the works of Peterſburg and Cronſlot were 
carrying on, a ſtill greater number were ſwept away by hun- 
ger and diſtempers, proceeding from the fenny ſoil. 

(2) Haven, Part II. c. x. Weber, Part I. p. 34. 


The 


nn: RS STA 
The pecuniary taxes paid by the ſubjects 
are head money, by the Ruſſians called po- 
duſchnoia' dengi, 1. e. Soul money. This 
all males pay from infancy to decrepid age ; 
 townſmen and ' peaſants having lands of 
their own, likewiſe the crown-farmers, an- 
nually pay 120 copecks ; the other 227 5 
but ſeventy (15). 

2. Ground rent of houſes not ſtanding on 
white, 1. e. free ground. 

3. The tax of the ſecular clergy, what be- 
ſides the perſonal taxes for themſelves and 
their children, pay ſix copecks for r 
houſe in their pariſh. 
4+ Taxes on baths in private houſes, for 
which peaſants pay every year five copecks, 
citizens and prieſts a ruble, rich traders and 
nobles three rubles. 

5. Impoſts on mills, ponds, viſzeries, 
beo-blegs (16). 

The funds of the other incomes are, 

6. The public baths, which are a mono- 
poly of the crown. 

7. The kabacks, 1. e. victuallers, who 
pay annually a certain ſum for the licence 
of ſelling beer, brandy, and mead. 


(15) This capitation-tax was introduced by Peter I. in 
lieu of a kind of tax on houſes, paid annually by town and 
countrymen, and was of leſs produce. Id. ibid. 

(16) Eſthonia, Livonia, and Ruffian Fmland, in lieu of 


all theſe impoſts, pay annually certain ſums, the total 
61,000 dollars. Weber, Part I. 
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8. The duties on imports and exports, 

Mines, the mintage, and other regalia. 

10. Fines and payments out of the ſale 


of confiſcated goods. 


11. Crown lands, which are labile by 
reaſon of frequent grants, refurptions, and 
ſequeſtrations. | 

12. Excluſive trade of rhubarb (17), to- 
bacco, potaſh, weedaſh, Archangel tar, 


train oil, ſtock fiſh, ſalmon, ſeal ſkins, 


pearls, iſinglaſs, iron, falt, Siberia furs, 
whatever is above the value of ten rubles, 
with all other goods of which the crown is 
for aſſuming the trade to itſelf. 

Theſe are the ordinary incomes, but 
when not anſwerable to the public expen- 
ditures, extraordinary impoſts are laid in 
proportion to the exigencies (x). The na- 
tions in the remote parts of Siberia pay 
their tribute in furs, money being there 
extremely ſcarce. 

The pecuniary incomes formerly were 
but ſmall, and are ſaid to have amounted 
to no more than five millions of rubles in 
the time of czar Michaelowitz ( y) ; at pre- 


ſent they are eſtimated at fourteen, or fif- 


(17) This was formerly a confiderable article, but 1s much 
leſſened fince other European nations have brought rhubarb 
from China. 


(x) Weber, Part I. p. 42. 
) Strahlenberg, cap. v. Haven, cap. x. 


teen 


teen millions (18); and even this ſeems but 
a ſmall matter for ſo vaſt a monarchy, yet 


is it / ſufficient for the ordinary diſburſe- 


ments. 

The cuſtoms and victualling-licences are 
Armas whereas the other duties are levied 
and accounted for. 

The emperor Peter I. aſſigned all theſe 
ſeveral incomes to certain ſervices, as the 
crown lands and monopolies for the court, 


the capitation-tax for maintaining the 


troops, the kabacks, or victualling- licences 
with a part of the capitation-tax for the 
life-guards and the admiralty &c. and, on 
this account, the moneys, as brought in, 
are paid into the treaſuries of the ſeveral 


offices. 


8 ECT. XL. 


Ruſſia is far from being ſufficiently cul- want of 


tivated, many large tracts lying waſte. The 
Ruſſians formerly uſed in their wars to 
bring away the inhabitants of the enemy's 
country, and form them into colonies. 
Michael Feodorovitz removed ſome thou- 
ſands of F inlanders, his ſon Alexis a mul- 


(18) Voltaire, Hiſt. Vol. I. chap. ii. ay, that in 1725, 


the revenues amounted to thirteen millions of rubles ; others 


about the ſame time make them above twenty millions, 


Strahlenberg, ch. x. But Haven, P. Il. cap. x. about the 
you 1746, reckons them only at eight millions. 
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titude of Poles, and Peter I. on taking 
Narva and Dorpt, ſent above fix thouſand 
men and women to cultivate deſerts in-the 
very heart of Ruſſia (a). Her majeſty the 
preſent empreſs Catharine II. has offered 
very advantageous conditions to foreigners 
ſettling in her dominions; ſo that agriculture 
and every part of huſbandry begins to be 
followed much more than ever; and for 
the promotion of thoſe. ſo uſeful ſciences, 
a ſociety has been inſtituted at Peterſburg, 
in imitation of other countries (19). But 
the deficiency i in point of agriculture is in 
part owing to the indigence of the people, 
to the want of towns for the farmer to diſpoſe 
of his grain and other goods (5), and to 
the diſpiriting oppreſſions of the peaſants, 
which are ſuch, -that it is not uncommon 
for them to quit houſe and home (c), as 


they can no where fall into a worſe condi- 
tion. 


s E C T. XII. 
So little was Ruſſia acquainted with ma- 
nufactures, that it had not ſo much as the 


(a) Weber, Part III. p. 291. Strahlenb. cap. v. p. 214. 

(19) This ſociety, to which the empreſs has been, pleaſed 
to grant a charter, has already publiſhed the firſt part of its 
memoirs, with this title Works of the Free Economical 


Society for the Advancement of Agriculture and Huſbandry 
In Ruſſia, Peterſb, 1768.“ 


() Haven, P. I. c. iv. 
(e) Weber, P. I. p. 50. 


moſt 


RUSSIA. 


moſt common handicrafts ; and even at 
this time, the peaſants build their own 


houſes, make their own wheels, carts, 


ſledges, ploughs, harneſſes, cordage, and 
even weave their linen and woollen ſtuffs 


for apparel. Their ſhoes they make of 


baſt, and can put their hands to maſonry 
and other buſineſs. But as herein they 
follow only their own natural knowledge, 
ſo their works have neither art, regularity, 
or ſtrength ; and this is the caſe with al- 
moſt every thing that comes out of the 
hands of their workmen, though looking 
tolerably well to the eye (4). On this ac- 
count it was that Peter I. brought a con- 
ſiderable number of foreign artificers and 
workmen into the empire, that his ſub- 
jets might improve by their example. 
He likewiſe ſet up manufactures and fa- 
bricks. Accordingly Moſcow, Peterſburg, 


and ſome other large towns have their ſilk, 


woollen, and linen looms ; and in many 
places one meets with lime and brick-kilns, 
potteries, glaſs-houſes, paper-mills, ſoap- 
houſes, armouries, and other working 
ſhops, furniſhing a great part of the ne- 
ceflaries which Ruſſia uſed to purchaſe of 
ſoreigners (e). They have, however, from 

(4) Haven, P. I. c. v. 
00 Ib. p. 08. + 3 
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time immemorial been in poſſeſſion of a 
particular and highly advantageous manu- 
facture, the making of Ruſſia leather, in 
which no European nation can rival 


| them (20). 


SECT. XLIL 


The Ruſſian empire conſiſting of ſo many 
countries different in ſituation and quality, 
and inhabited by ſo many nations, the in- 
habitants muſt naturally carry on a great 


trade with one another, by reaſon of the 


neceſſaries which they reciprocally ſtand in 
need of ; and this trade is greatly facili- 


' tated by the many rivers and other inland 


waters. And Peter I. to improve this con- 
veniency and open a communication be- 
tween all the inhabitants of his dominions 
from one end of it to the other, united 
ſeveral large ſtreams by canals. By the 
Ladoga canal, the navigation betwixt the 
rivers Wolga and Nen. is ſecured (21). 


(20) Weber, P. II. Making this leather is very trouble. 
ſome and tedious; the proceſs is to be ſeen in Haven, P. I. 
cap. v. 

6213 This canal is one of the moſt celebrated works of 
the kind in Europe. Peter I. undertook it in 1718, by rea- 
ſon of the dangerous paſſage on Ladoga-lake, and it was not 
finiſhed till 1730. Mr. Haven, however, ſays, that as for 
the danger of Ladoga-lake, the emperor might have ſaved 
himſelf that vaſt expence, great numbers of ſhips being ſeen 
to take that way, in order to avoid the duty of the canal : 
but that he did it for the ſafety of the Ruſſian barks, which, 


The 


RUSSIA. 
The Wolga and Wolchow (22), are joined 
by the canal of Twer; and the Wolga, the 
Moſcua, and Occa, by that of Rzwea (23). 
Theſe large canals, the expence of which 
was certainly immenſe, are the means of a 
correſpondence between the Baltick and 
the Caſpian ſea, and the three capitals of 
Peterſburg, Moſcow, and Aſtracan, which 
is accompanied with infinite advantages. 
And even when the navigation 1s obſtructed 
by froſts, ſledges carry goods 2 to 


place at a very cheap rate. 


E C T. XIII. 


Ruſſia has a great variety of goods for rorign 
foreign trade, as coſtly furs of ſable, blue, 


black, and white foxes, ermins, hyenas, 
beavers, lynxes, ſquirrels, bears, wolves, 
martins, wild-cats, white-hares, &c. lea- 


ther, tallow, wax, caviar, ftock-fiſh, ſalt- 


fiſh, train- oil, iſinglaſs, caſtoreum, Sibe- 


in ſummer bring goods and proviſions of all kinds from the 
ſouthern and eaſtern provinces to Peterſburg, and are not th 
beſt ſea-boats, | 

(22) This canal joins the rivers Twer and Mota, the firſt 
of which runs into the Wolga, and the other into Illman- 
lake, out of which iſſues the Wolcow, near Noyogrod. 

(23) Concerning theſe three canals, ſee Stralenb. ch. ii. 
where he alſo mentions three other canals planned by Peter 
I. partly for opening a communication between the Caſpian 
and the Black-Sea; and likewiſe between the Frozen-Sea 
and Onega-Lake. In the two former the work was actually 
begun, but on account of the many dificulties was given 
n 
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time immemorial been in poſſeſſion of a 


particular and highly advantageous manu- 
facture, the making of Ruſſia leather, in 


which no ee nation can rival 


them (20). 


* XLIL 


The Ruſſian empire conſiſting of ſo many 
countries different in ſituation and quality, 
and inhabited by ſo many nations, the in- 
habitants muſt naturally carry on a great 


trade with one another, by reaſon of the 


neceſſaries which they reciprocally ſtand in 
need of; and this trade is greatly facili- 


tated by the many rivers and other inland 


waters. And Peter I. to improve this con- 
veniency and open a communication be- 
tween all the inhabitants of his dominions 
from one end of it to the other, united 
ſeveral large ſtreams by canals. By the 
Ladoga canal, the navigation betwixt the 


_ rivers Wolga and Neu. is ſecured (21). 


(20) Weber, P. II. Making this leather is very trouble- 
ſome and tedious; the proceſs 1s to be ſeen in Haven, P. I. 
cap. v. 

621 This canal is one of the moſt celebrated works of 
the kind in Europe. Peter I. undertook it in 1718, by rea- 
ſon of the dangerous paſſage on Ladoga-lake, and it was not 
finiſhed till 1730. Mr. Haven, however, ſays, that as for 
the danger of Ladoga-lake, the emperor might have ſaved 
himſelf that vaſt expence, great numbers of ſhips being ſeen 
to take that way, in order to avoid the duty of the canal: 
but that he did it for the ſafety of the Ruſſian barks, which, 


The 
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The Wolga and Wolchow (22), are joined 
by the canal of Twer; and the Wolga, the 
Moſcua, and Occa, by that of Rzwea (23). 
Theſe large canals, the expence of which 
was certainly.immenſe, are the means of a 
correſpondence between the Baltick and 

the Caſpian ſea, and the three capitals of 
4 Peterſburg, Moſcow, and Aſtracan, which 
is accompanied with infinite advantages. 
And even when the navigation is obſtructed 
by froſts, ſledges carry goods from place t to 

place at a very cheap rate. 


S ECT. XLIII. | 
Ruſſia has a great variety of goods for ro | 
foreign trade, as coſtly furs of ſable, blue, 
black, and white foxes, ermins, hyenas, 
beavers, lynxes, ſquirrels, bears, wolves, 
martins, wild-cats, white-hares, &c. lea- 
ther, tallow, wax, caviar, ftock-fiſh, ſalt- 
fiſh, train-oul, iſinglaſs, caſtoreum, Sibe- 


| 
N 
. 
4 
| 
f 
| 
i 


in ſummer bring goods and proviſions of all kinds from the 
ſouthern and eaſtern provinces to Peterſburg, and are not the 
beſt ſea-boats, 

(22) This canal joins the rivers Twer and Mota, the firſt. 
of which runs into the Wolga, and the other into Illman- 
lake, out of which iſſues the Wolcow, near Noyogrod. . 

(23) Concerning theſe three canals, ſee Stralenb. ch. ii. 
where he alſo mentions three other canals planned by Peter 
I. partly for opening a communication between the Caſpian 
and the Black-Sea; and likewiſe between the Frozen-Sea 
and Onega-Lake. "In the two former the work was actually. 
begun, but on account of the many dificulties was given 
pper. ; 


rian 
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rian-muſk, mamont's bones, whalebone, 
feathers, briſtles, hemp, flax, thread, dowlaſs, 
fail-cloth, and coarſe linen, callimancoes, 
—_ matting, timber, pot-aſh, weed-aſh, tar, 
_ pitch, roſin, linſeed-oil ; likewiſe copper, | 
- iron, Moſcovy glaſe, with many other | 
commodities. The Ruſſians formerly. car- 
ried on a great trade with the Hans- towns, 
chiefly by the way of Novogorod and 
Pleſcow, and afterwards with the Livoni- 
ans. About the year 1553, captain Richard 
Chancellor, an Engliſhman, being in queſt of 
a a north-eaſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, acci- 
dentally came to Archangel, which opened 
a very profitable trade both to the Engliſh 
and Dutch. The Swedes likewiſe began 
to trade with the Ruſſians on the Neva. 
But under Peter I. a great revolution hap- 
pened to the trade and navigation in theſe 
parts : for, after he had builr Peterſburg, 
he removed the Archangel trade thither ; fo 
that the new town, in a ſhort time, be- 
came the moſt conſiderable ſtaple in the 
whole Ruſſian empire. The maritime 
commerce is chiefly carried on here by 
foreign merchants (24), and the Ruſſians 


. 
- - 7 
* 


(24) Half of this trade is in the hands of the Engliſh; 
e Dutch having a quarter, and a quartey the other trading 
nations. It has been encreafing from year to year, though 
the foreign merchants, what with the great credit they give 


find 


Ns s PR 
find their account in it fo well, that inſtead 
of ſending any ſhips of their own, they both 
import and export in foreign bottoms (). 
Beſides this maritime trade, Kiow carries 
on no inconſiderable traffick by land with. . 
Poland and Sileſia; and Smolenſko with 
Poland and Pruſſia. 5 5 

The Ruſſians trade with the Turks 
and Greek merchants in Turkey at Te- 
mernicow and Neſchin (g). and at Aſtra- 
can with the Perſians and Armenians (5). 
Laſtly, a trade of great importance ſub- 


ſiſts with China by caravans, and of 


which Peter I. laid the foundations by: a 
treaty with the emperor of China. The 
principal commodity carried thither is 
furs; and the returns are in cotton and 


filk-ſtuffs, green tea, rhubarb, tygers 


and panthers ſkins, and toys. This 
trade was formerly in the hands of the 
crown, which, however, reaped little be- 


nefit by it, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
ſmuggling and embezzlements : the em- 
preſs: Catharine II. has thought it adviſe- 
able to caſhier the crown caravans, and 


to the Kale, and the bad management of their agents, 
often ſuſtain conſiderable loſſes, 


(F) Haven, P. I. cap. vii. 


(g) Hanover Miſcellanies of Knowledge and Pleaſure, 
1760. Ne XClII. 


(5) Id. Ne XC VIII. 


ö | leave 
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leave the whole Chineſe trade en to mer- 


chants a 


e r. XLIV. 


The conduct of the domeſtic affairs of 
the empire is committed to the ſenate, 
which was inſtituted by Peter I. as the 


ſupreme council of government and the 


high court of juſtice, to which all temporal 


officers, governors, and courts of juſtice are 


ſubordinate. The chancellor of the em- 


pire, and vice chancellor, fit as preſidents. 


For ſecret and foreign affairs, the em- 
preſs Catharine afterwards inſtituted the 
privy-council, and the empreſs Anne, the 
cabinet, confiſting of a few of the principal 
miniſters, from whom the ſenate ſometimes 
were obliged to receive directions: but the 


empreſs Elizabeth reſtored them to that con- 


ſideration which they enjoyed under Peter J. 


Peter III. again threw a great ſhade over this 
body, depriving it of any ſhare in ſtate affairs, 


appointing a conference- miniſterium for the 


conduct of that part of government (#). 
The empreſs Catharine reſtored its power, 
but ſoon after erected a ſupreme council, 
as it was termed, to which ſhe committed 


0 Muller's Ruffian Hiſtory, Vol. VIII. Collection for 


the Hiſtory of Ruſſia. 


the 


(4) Genealogical and Hiſtorical Accounts, P. V. and VI. 


RUSSIA! 
the deciſion of the moſt ire affairs 
belonging to the ſenate (1). 


Spiritual and church affairs come under 


the cognizance of the Sacred Synod. (m). 
The other great offices are, 
The war-office (a). 
The admiralty- office (o). 


The foreign- office, which pays the 


Ruſſian miniſters at foreign-courts, the en 


tertainment of foreign envoys who are en- 
titled to it, makes out paſſes, determines 


any differences that happen with foreign 


miniſters, and whoſe province WOE re- 
lates to embaſſies. 


' The Moſcow court of juſtice, which re- 


ceives appeals from the inferior courts. 
Some members of it reſide at Peterſburg, 
under the title of the German court of 
« juſtice,” to which appeals lie from the 
courts in Livonia, Eſthonia, and Finland. 
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It has likewiſe a conſiſtorial juriſdiction 


over the Proteſtants and Papiſts at Peterſ- 
burg: but at theſe trials an eccleſiaſtic of 
the defendant's religion is an aſſeſſor. 

The fiſcal-oftice, which ſaperinddnds 


the levying of the crown's incomes, except 


the capitation-tax and ſalt- trade. 


(1) Genealogical and Hiſtorical Accounts, P. XXXIII. 
(m) See above, Set. XXVIII. | 
(=) See above, Se. XXXIV. 

Ot dee above, Sect. XXXVL 
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= The treaſuty, which has the manages 

. ment of the publick monies, and directs 
+.  - the'exchequer'in the ſeveral iſſues. _ 
I) be reviſion-office, for checking the * 

3 Counts of all other offices. 

4 I ̃ be office of trade, the object of n! 

| 2h is the encreaſe of trade, the improvement 

of manufactures, and the deciſion of dif 

pars among merchants. | 

Mine and manufacture-office, which te 

perintends the mine- works, manufactures, 

and fabricks, and Judges in cauſes relating 

to mines. 

The 6 for the ale of 

confiſcated effects and levying fines. __ 

The ſalt-office, for ſecuring the produce 

of the falt-works, which ha) to the em- 


a 8 ei purſe. 
| s EC T. XLv. th 
conn; * The government of the N parts of 


- provinces, the vaſt Ruſſian empire, is lodged in ſtadt- 
holders with a council of regency. In all 
the provinces, likewiſe, into which the 
governments are divided, are waywodes 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice (), and 

3 to take care that the laws be every where 

_ obſerved in their full force PW 9 

S See abore, S XIII VT 

: (9) Haven, Part II. ch. xi. ' gol 
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ar 6 er 
All that has hitherto been faid 1 Eminent 


| 

' 

| | 

qualities and | 


to the conſtitution of the Ruſſian empire, praiſe of Fe- 
the arts and ſciences, manufactures and *. 
trade, the ſtate of its military force by ſea | 
and land, is the work of Peter the Great, 
3 monarch who was the admiration of t the 
ivhcle world, and who by his eminent qua- 
lities deſerved thoſe monuments of national 
gratitude, which other nations have pro- 
fuſely erected to their princes from vanity 
and adulation. He had a ſoul of immenſe 
compaſs comprehending every thing both 
minute and great. He equally underſtood 
the loweſt handicrafts and arts, and no leſs. 

the exalted ſcience of government; he 

was no leſs the ingenious carpenter ani 

turner, than the great commander, admi- . 
ral, ſtateſman, and monarch. It was ſuch 

a penetrative and pliant genius, with 

a firmneſs peculiar to himſelf, which 

Enabled him to improve his dominions and 
people : but what heightens our admiration, - | 
is his performing ſuch grand defigns amidſt l 
Fl long and heavy war and the perpetual | 
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din of arms. In a peaceful and tranquil 
reign he would unqueſtionably have brought li 
feveral things to greater perfection: but his 
many glorious qualities were alloyed with | 
Vor. III. of os rh. | 


* 
* 
5 . 
. 
* — 
* 


e or . 


the "failih 8.84 "princes Wh" Kid del 
Fran og: wer: a ſpirit of eonigueſt 
dominated in him; 701 be had no Tooner 


ſecured his acc deri in the notth by a 
85 with 9 than, he haſtened fe 


er delten in the ſouth, and 


— the Parks from a conſiderable ebuatr 1 


he 'Eaſpiz an- dea. But his, vie ewe "eExtende 
much farther; he meditated the to No 
e of "the Ottoman em pire b i 


sl 


an union wit | Perfia' (9 .— la acer tot 


Re ſecretly laboured to excite” an inſurtes= 
tion, in the Turkiſh dominions, by means, N 


wo th to that SA Ruffia 150 110 not the 1 000 
of 1 bis > years been cut hort o unex pettedly, | 
the conſequences of his plans | would have 
thewed therſelves, and might have pro- 


bad he even ſucceeded in thoſe vaſt debe, 


122 


they would not have merited ſuch an en- 
e a8 that given to him, f in A cer- 
tan Panegyric, on account of the ma- 
by benefits | derived to his „Joint inions 
and ſubj eas from the more peaceful“? Acts © 


his Adivinifiedtich.” ue He was, ſay 85 "the 


ns Hoble orator, founder of a bee empire 


21. 20.3734 £2 £4, Ii 


18h Weber, Part I. 6198. Pogo: zig ni 


| « #) Memoir. de Montgon. — vni p. 248. 


cc and 


AOR $raFoArmna ant 
and zi g ercgter of AP berg N 1929 his 
coming to ie Mg 4 9 
75 Minions. a mere gh 08, and 1 emo 


« full of. order, light, and e 1 Lebst 
1518 bans 8 Lo © _ XLVII. * > = 


"Ihe x real joterelt of the Rotten empirer. 
n 1 A the conduct of the 1 


„ 


try, the education of 5. pa: increaſe of 
manufaQures and trade, the improvement 
of all arts and ſciences, a due 2dminiſtration 
of ju uſtice in the Sure of law, regularity i in 


- 


meaſures dictated by ſound politicks, an 
by which the happineſs of the empire and 
the reputation of. its monarch have been 
brought to the higheſt pitch. Her endow- 
ments render her capable of accompliſhing 
what Peter I. had planned; and in this the 
will x meet with the fewer bt ruQions, | 'be- 
50 ſo very deſirous of cultivating peace; 
ereas he was taken up. with mi tary en- 
terprizes and ſchemes of conqueſt. Fa ar⸗ 
ther, in her breaſt it lies to make the peace 
as. profound and laſting as the wiſhes; 
the fituation of the Ruſſian empire being. 
in this reſpect, ſo advantageous that it has 
B23 q HV pf agents avis ( 


and ſea-forces_ on 1 a reſpectable fogting,. 5 
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them for numbers, vg, in di 
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no hoſtil 775 to apprehend; its frontier 


neighbours ANT eds to expect ad- 
akg from a war and its only enemies 
of any ſtreugth are the Turks; but the Ruſ- 
ſian military force 18. ho on 0 par with 


ipline and 
martial qualities undou tedly ſuperior a. 


From diſtant countries Ruſſia has | nothing 
to fear; formerly half an army petiſhed be- 
fore ſo much as reaching the theatre of 
war. Thus Ruſſia is os only ſtate in Eu- 
rope that has it in its power to be at 

ace, and can enjoy that happineſs, "hilft 
it forbears entering into foreign engage- 
ments, which may — it to take 125 
Rok, quaireds + od 0 S asi 
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a, The Ruſſian monarchs had; bie 
but eſpecially ſince the preſent century; 


been often involved in the general dif- 


ferences of Europe, which has given occa- 


nion to many alliances, treatics. of peace, 


and other conventions between eat and 


foreign powers; ; the oy" remarkable are 
theſe, 2 32 Bo OT. eff have ; 5 50 5 N 
8 This has I Re 3 the {acceſſes of the Ru. 


fians during the preſent war with the O ttoman. Port, which 
broke out r this. work in Germany. 


2 * 7146 T7 85 2 bp” Air} 919d; G. F; 
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. l. h FRANCE Wt, 2! 


Al. Wich GREAT BRITAIN.(x 
HI. The UNITED PROVINCES 0 — 1 
"Iv; With DE NMARE GH 


we 94 * bo * 4 4 


Wich SWEDEN)... 1 


Zi _ YL. With POLAND) Ir | 
VII. With the EMPEROR and the Housx 
20 f AUSTRI A. An: h ot 
"Alliances 1. of the 6th of Auguſt 
2. Of the-26th of May 24 N ®. 
.'of the 22d of May 1746 (e). J 


VIII. With P R U 8 81 " asd 


x. 1 of the Ath of Auguſt 1 17 


(f). 2. Acceſſion to the peace of TR 
1742, in Auguſt 1743 (8) Treaty 
peace of the ↄth of May 1762 001 925 A 
Dr the Irth of April 1704 os 


8 9 85 chap i. 1 5 0 1 1 0 y | f 4 ws. 74 is # 1 


ap. v. $ Ixxiii, 


2 1 vi. $ Iviii. EDT STOS rence oz on 

42) C ap. vii. $ Hi. e eee 1 

(La Chap. vii $ liv. 8 1 F 

9 5 bap. ix. 6 Ivili, x4 779 a ö 

5 Du Mont, Tom, Vill. P. It. 131. ae 
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Rouſſet. Supplem. Tom. II. Part II. A 3 334- 
: © Renter, Recueil de Traitez, Tom. X X. P: &. 
- Dumont, Tom, VIII. P. J. p. 490. 
4 Rodler. Rec: Tom. XVIII. p AI. Ar 
This treaty has not been made pablie. 
16 Mere, Hilt, & Polit. Juin 1764, p. 716. 
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„ April 1712 4. Renewal of the peace 
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n {The hiftiry.of Ruffia is ſtill a geld very 
liche cultivated: the Ruſſians alone, of all 
the great nations i in Europe, have no hiſtos 
Han of their own (25), and what foreig 
have delivered on that ſubject is very im- 

werfeQ (26). The little books of, Treurs 
27) and La Combe (28), are both of "that 
caſt; ang i in . U IT. 2 that 


: a+ 
NY 2125 4 202 


250 Bur they may now ſoon expect wa te 
monozef is employed in a complete hiſtory of his eoun- 
_ * Rufan language, ny has 11 eee. 

2. B22. 3:; 

(26) The collection del Rerum Mefcovitaram Abce- 
tores varii congeſti in unum corpus, Francof. 1600, fol. coh- 
tains very little properly relog to the hiſtory of Ruſſia. 

(27) Leo duft. to the Hiſt, Weser ba publiſhed at Leip- 

89344 Wolfenbuttel 1720; it begins no earlier than 149, 

and 1 in _ wilk the dene den 


* —1 Hifloire des Revolutions be Empire de Rube, Am- 
3 1 — — 1 . * for t 10 
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villa takes, up but 4 bbrtotf compa 
6 ; o that hitherto i 145 not beell bh fo te. 


ef in that amplitude which" it "ab 
eve (30). 10 qui 40 1 of 34,1 28 
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11070 foreighets.. The anc iept by. aron Rufli, 
benſtein 31), the celebrated Jeſuit 


Poſſevin ( 32), Neugebauer (33), and Ole- 


wies (34): the modern by Perry (10. ache 


th tradlakticne Vefote ma Kites kts time, e tbbte t the le 
has male very mort 97 "Profeſſor : Jonchini'of* Halle, 
in the trag ſlatiop which he publiſhed in 1761, h der 7 7 5 
notes ſdr completing 25 amending the original, & 
pe a fe fd e of it, in two parts. FT 
9) This occurs in the XXXVth 'olume. of he *. | 
Ai, but it is very faul ty, and particularly with T6 ind 
to modern times. 59 
(39) But Mr. Muller has publiſhed excallent accoun 
— the - antient, middle, and modern times, Which 
may be of great uſe to ſome future hiltorian, 
(31) Rerum Moſcoviticarum Commentarii, quibus'Rufliz 
& Metropolis ejus Moſcovize Deſcriptio Chorographice 'Ta- 
bulz religionis indicatio, modus excipiendi & di ora- 
tores, &c. continentur. Bafileæ, 1571, fol. . bra fa) 

(32) Moſcovia & alia Opera de flatu huj us ſeculi adverſus 
Cathatitis: Eccleſiæ hoftes, Coloniæ, nn fol. Beſides 
ſome ſtort accounts of the ſtate of the Cee — and 
the manners of the people, this contains the religious con- 
troverſies between the Greek and Latin churches; "pron 
author's negotiations towards an union 

- (33) Moſcovia, Dantiſci, 1613; yas. 25 * 2 23% 

(34 Account of the celebrated Moſcow — 
Perha : in the empaſſy from the Du cof 2 H in-Gottorp,, 
to Michael Feodorowitz; Czar of Moſcovy; and Schach Szfi,” 
Sophi of Perds, Sleſwicle, 1663. All chat relates to the 
Rate of Ruſſia is contained in the xith chapter to the xvrnh- 
of the ſecond, and the whole third boo. 

(356) The Preſent: State of Ruſſia, or Moſcow, * 
n — been tranſlated th into German and French. To 
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PRESENT STATE os EUROPE. 
Weber (36), Berablenbers( 87h Harengf), 
and others (39). £0 21 09790351 7807 


this work has been added: as ſecond part, , 2 Tranſlation of 


1 X 


Geogrephica Rorico-Politica dell dell' Imperio di Moſ- 
cbvia, par Mari Antonio Pandelſo. (In Milano, 1 23 3 
(36) Ruffia re formed, im which are conſider : 
— * ge and civil government, the wer. office, anne, 
„egen e. (a Gan work.) Hanover, 1739. 
3 12 Tbę northern ayd es ſtern Parts of Europe and Aſa, 
- 4 ining the whole Ruflian Empire; with Siberia, and Great 
Tortary, Srorkbolm, 17300 flo. 
P 27K og forbrede Efterratninger om. dat Raffke Ri ze 
Kiobenhavn, 1747.-8v6o. This is the new 
rion of a wie publiſhed long Hnce at Riga, by: the title of 
Efterrstninger c om det Rufiiſke Rige, whic has 12 its 
pearance in German. -. Copenhagen, 1 
39) Among theſe are the Letttes Mieses 2 Paris 17 1746s 
e author, Who gives himſelf. out to be a native of 
hat ſeems rather a Frenchman, has ſaid a great deal of 10 of | 
of the Ruſſian nation, and committed many errors in the gc- 
count of their : he has been confuted in the German 
tfanſlati the remarks accompanying it. Farther, the 
Rua Wr u bas a deferiptioh'of the State Mo tl at coun- 
N. l to it in Aide ener Hittory. , . 
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